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Art. L—SPIRITUALISM TESTED BY SCIENCE. 


Tue so-called spiritualism of our day has been abundantly 
denounced, but it still survives, and in one sense at least, it is 
afact; for at this moment, and in all enlightened countries, 
it occupies the attention of thousands of intelligent men and 
women. 

Not only is it living among its avowed and notorious advo- 
cates, but it enters into the daily thoughts, and has become 
part of the creed, and very religion of numbers who keep 
their own counsel, ashamed to encounter the contempt of the 
unbelieving ; while everywhere among the most honest and 
cultivated, are to be found those who firmly hold the facts of 
the manifestations without attempting to decide whether they 
be spiritual or physical. 

To one class of people, that which, on the whole, in- 
cludes our most reliable heads and steady hearts, the word 
‘spiritualism’ is a synonym for delusion, fanaticism, and 
brain-weakness ; it is a prurient curiosity about mysteries that 
are impenetrable; it is the sister of superstitious ignorance, 
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the handmaid of perverted passion, the incentive to crime, and 
the fruitful occasion of insanity. By some of these, the phe- 
nomena of spiritualism are believed to be out and out the work 
of Satan himself—his latest invention for consummating the 
ruin of mankind. 

There is another large and respectable class of men, who 
stand on middle ground, who feel that they cannot discredit 
the testimony of the host of witnesses who affirm there is a 
spark of truth, a standing-place of fact, in spiritualism. They 
have seen too, with their own eyes, and are convinced that 
tables do tip, and that raps are given. But they cannot attrib- 
ute it to any supernatural agency. They believe the matter is 
worth investigation, though they can offer no clue to its un- 
derstanding. They desire, for the sake of humanity, that it 
should be cleared up, and stripped of its fatal charm. 

And, then, we have the spiritualists themselves, those who 
console their hearts with spiritualistic faith, who practice its 
rites, work its miracles of healing, of tongues, and of proph- 
ecy, and are the apostles of its doctrine. To them it is the 
opening of the supernatural world, a half-way ground be- 
tween the material and the psychical—a pier running out 
from the shores of Time into the ocean of the Infinite, where 
the spirit-ships, when wafted back earthward by the tides of 
old affections, as they coast along the frontiers of our world, 
sometimes heave to within hailing distance of friends still in 
the flesh, and give them tidings of their eternal home. 

Every great error is the shadow of some great, but partially 
illuminated truth. While we believe that modern spiritualism 
is carried on by none but the human and undeparted spirit, 
and that all its material manifestations are mechanical and of 
muscular origin; yet we do not, therefore, deny the fact 
of many of these manifestations, but accept them on testi- 
mony, as presenting no serious obstacles to a rational expla- 
nation. 

But we must not be misunderstood. We do not propose to 
account for all the phenomena that spiritualism claims to be 
true. Neither do we profess to be able to set forth, to full and 
universal satisfaction, what are the precise limits of fact and 
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of falsity, nor to set all questions at rest, to silence all doubts, 
and push investigation to its acme. What we deem reasonable 
is, that there are present at our hands the means of finding 
the clue to this labyrinth of spiritualism. 

We claim no discovery, no originality. What is presented 
in these pages, is at most only a combination of existing facts 
and principles. Doubtless, nay, almost certainly, this combi- 
nation has been already made by many minds better able than 
ours to elaborate it completely, and present it convincingly. 
But it appears that hitherto no one has made public any ex- 
planation of the facts and appearances of spiritualism, that is 
adapted to the wants of the time. We are therefore urged to 
offer our attempt towards a solution of the problem. 

Before beginning to survey an unmapped territory, it is 
needful to fix some standard positions from which to go out, 
and to which to look back. The navigator goes to wreck, if 
he have aot buoys and lights to guide and warn him. So we 
must set landmarks, and raise signals. The diver who goes 
down to explore hidden reefs, fastens to him a line from the 
ship or shore, that he be not lost or swept away in the depths. 
So we must anchor ourselves to the great truths of nature, 
which have received or deserve universal recognition. 

We believe in the harmony and unity of nature. The di- 
vinity that has stamped its ineffaceable impress upon every 
detail of the creation, never contradicts itself. If, therefore, 
a great principle has once been established by a multitude of 
concurrent evidences, it must have an unwavering place in 
our convictions, and is not to be invalidated by anything, for 
whatever conflicts with such a law, is only appearance, and 
not fact. 

It is easy to see how this aphorism annihilates the theories 
of the spiritualists, and excludes all spiritual interference with 
material laws. If there is anything established in nature, it 
is the invariableness of her laws; a great fact of science, 
which proves the great fact of theology, that the One all-wise 
and all-good, never for an instant permits the management of 
the universe to pass out of his own hands, or to be interfered 
with by any of his creatures. The laws which He ordained 
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for the. government of free moral agents, may of course be 
violated by them at their option ; but the laws which regulate 
the material world are forever beyond all reach, save that of 
His own creative power. 

The moment we let loose from this doctrine, that moment 
science becomes impossible. It is the conviction of its truth, 
which is the highest stimulus of the philosopher. At a time 
when the most gifted and cultivated men believed in the 
power of angels and demons to control or influence physical 
laws, knowledge was full of empiricism, and, of course, vastly 
contaminated with error. To accomplish the ‘restauration of 
the sciences,’ it was indispensable that such superstition should 
be broken up, and it is hardly a matter of wonder, that in the 
revulsion, some of the world’s sublimest intellects went to the 
opposite extreme of atheism. 

If we once admit that a free-willed spirit out of the flesh 
can make an audible ‘rap,’ or send tables and chairs bruising 
through windows, up flights of stairs, and into crockery clos- 
ets; then we have no security either that edifying works of 
charity will not be taken from our hands to-morrow by 
missionary bands of the disembodied good, invisibly effecting 
the visible distribution of food and raiment among the needy ; 
or that the determined armies of the fallen will not invade our 
homes and make us all involuntary instruments of perpetual 
evil to each other. The question of the influence of ultra- 
mundane spirits upon spirits still in the body, is hereby left un- 
touched. Whether or not the spirits of the dead can put 
themselves in momentary communication with the living, we 
do not now discuss; but we hold that none but the Divine 
Spirit can act on matter, except through the medium of a 
material body. This law is confirmed throughout all time, 
and knows no exceptions, save the apparent ones which re- 
sult, perhaps, from the exercise of a wider including law, hid- 
den altogether from our comprehension, and which, at the 
Divine will, may suspend all proximate laws in a manner that 
still is orderly and regular; but which we call miraculous. 
Such are the miracles of the Christian faith, and the not less 
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marvelous creations of new races of plants and animals, at the 
beginning of the geological epochs. 

We believe in the absolute simplicity and economy of na- 
ture, and of God’s method of working in nature. Whatever 
exists, exists in the plainest form ; whatever acts, acts in the 
most direct manner consistent with its function and end. The 
Infinite One is not lavish. He knows no superfluity, no 
waste. Therefore we must not seek or invent a new cause 
for anything which can be traced to causes already operative 
or recognized ; and so long as it is possible to keep up a 
reasonable hope of explaining these ‘ manifestations,’ through 
known physical or psychological causes, we are bound 
not to abandon the hope, but must stand by it and wait pa- 
tiently for the results of careful and exhaustive investigation, 
and not throw our faith out to be wrecked on the surges of 
spiritualistic speculation and vagary. 

As the laws of nature will not allow us to admit the super- 
natural origin of the so-called spiritual manifestations; and 
since they seem to be incapable of explanation on the physical 
principles which are ordinarily taught, many of our philoso- 
phers have rejected them in toto,asa cheat, and denounced 
all who participate in their production, as deceivers and 
deceived. 

But this is going further than facts will warrant, further too 
than is needful to go and yet maintain the dignity and ability 
of science. There are known causes which always have 
been in operation, that are, in our opinion, quite sufficient 
to produce all the genuine results of the spiritual manifesta- 
tions, inasmuch as they have, throughout all history, actually 
been the cause of analogous or identical phenomena. There 
are another set of causes equally understood, which explain 
why honest, and, according to the usual standards, intelligent 
people, may conscientiously and implicitly believe in the gen- 
uineness of all these manifestations. 

It is now our duty to examine the character of the manifes- 
tations and to attempt assigning them to their sphere of truth 
or falsity, as well as to trace such of them as are actual, to 
their natural and necessary causes. 
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The reasons of spiritualism are of a composite character. 
They are partly physiological and partly psychological. They 
are not connected with any nervous fluid or odylic impondera- 
ble, nor even with electricity. 

The phenomena of spiritualism do not arise among persons 
who are in a perfectly normal condition, but require for their 
production the supervention of a peculiar state of mind and 
body, which, in our present knowledge, it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to define fully, but which may be made intelligible by 
illustrations. 

This psycho-physiological condition is one into which differ- 
ent individuals are capable of passing with unequal facility, 
and, so to speak, to unequal degrees. 

Ordinary abstraction and reverie have much in common 
with it in its first stages, and many of the phenomena of dreams 
are of an analogous, if not of an identical order. 

But the fullest illustration of the peculiar condition into 
which all circles and mediums pass before they are favored 
with any genuine ‘ manifestations,’ is furnished by the phe- 
nomena of hypnotism, discovered in 1842, by Dr. James 
Braid, of Manchester, England. Some of these phenomena 
were afterward discovered, or more likely borrowed, by some- 
body in this country, and several years ago made much noise 
here under the names of electro-biology, and electro-psychol- 
ogy. They belong again to the same class as the facts of mes- 
merism, somnambulism, and trance. 

There is so much prejudice in the minds of a large and re- 
spectable class of the community against mesmerism and 
electro-psychology, that perhaps some who have read thus 
far with exemplary patience, may now experience a feeling of 
revulsion at the mention of these subjects, especially since it 
has been plainly admitted that there are facts in them. Now, 
considering the enormous amount of nonsense that has been 
preached, and the deceptions that have been practised in the 
names of mesmerism and electro-psychology, it is not at all 
strange that sensible people should become quite disgusted 
with them ; but there are a number of exceedingly interesting 
facts even in mesmerism, and these facts, carefully separated 
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from the fallacies that usually encumber them, are of the ut- 
most importance in sifting and explaining spiritualism. We 
must therefore devote some space to their consideration. It 
was in an attempt to subject mesmerism to a thorough investi- 
gation, that Dr. Braid was led to the observation of the re- 
markable phenomena which he includes under the term Hyp- 
notism. 

To give those who may have never witnessed the exhibitions 
of animal magnetism and electro-psychology, an idea of their 
character, we will briefly state in what they consist. 

When the mesmerist or ‘ psychologist’ presents himself to 
his audience, he usually asserts the existence of a fluid or 
force resident in the nervous system, which has close analogies 
with electricity, or ordinary physical magnetism, and may be 
made to pass from one person and accumulate in another, and 
there, under the influence of the mesmerizer’s will, may pro- 
duce sleep and external insensibility, and at the same time a 
wonderful waking up of an interior consciousness, and extra- 
ordinary exhibitions of physical and mental effort. 

After a long and more or less plausible elucidation of this, 
or some similar theory, and application of it to the phenomena 
about to be produced, the mesmerizer requests any persons in 
the audience who desire to experience the force of animal- 
magnetism, to put themselves under his influence. He pres- 
ently finds among them some one whom he selects as most 
easily affected, and begins to put him into the magnetic sleep. 
For this purpose, the ‘subject’ is seated in an easy position, 
and directed to look the operator steadily in the eye, and to 
will or desire to pass into the magnetic state. The mesmerizer 
then grasps the hands of the subject in a peculiar manner, and 
eyes him intently. In some minutes, more or less, the patient, 
if ordinarily impressible, begins to succumb under this treat- 
ment, his eyelids fall, and he enters the mesmeric sleep. Usu- 
ally the gazing quietly at the patient is interrupted several 
times with the ‘mesmeric passes.’ The operator places the 
tips of his fingers upon the forehead of the subject, and then 
passes them down over the temples, shoulders and arms, with 
a motion outward from the subject, as if to throw off something 
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from him. These passes are also made similarly upon the low- 
er limbs. Finally, the subject is mesmerized or magnetized, 
and is declared to be entirely under the control of the opera- 
tor’s will. He is made to stand up, and ‘medical gentlemen 
who may be present,’ are summoned to investigate the genu- 
ineness of the sleep. They accordingly shake, pinch, prick, 
hold hartshorn to the nose of the subject, but he is indifferent 
and insensible to them all. The arm of the patient is then ex- 
tended horizontally, and by a few passes made rigid and inflex- 
ible, so that it cannot be brought down by the force of several 
men. The subject is made to lift heavy weights, and hold 
them for minutes together at arm’s length. If the patient is 
one capable of entering into the clairvoyant condition, still 
more wonderful phenomena are exhibited. He is blindfolded 
and made to read in books held before him, (it has been assert- 
ed in books held behind him.) His soul-vision is directed to 
distant scenes. He is said to describe apartments in which he 
has never been, people he never saw, to relate how they are 
arranged, or occupied, at the moment. He is believed to be able 
to look into the human body, detect the character and seat of 
disease, and prescribe appropriate remedies. Such is an out- 
line of the animal-magnetism that flourished in this country 
ten to fifteen years ago. 

The animal magnetism of Mesmer was in many respects a 
different affair, and the doctrines and practices of the Mesmer- 
ists are constantly running into new phases. 

After the excitements of animal magnetism had in a meas- 
ure died away, the new ‘science of electrical psychology,’ or 
electro-biology, began to occupy public attention. The phe- 
nomena of this “science” are of the same order as those of 
mesmerism, but have this difference, that in order to their pro- 
duction it is not required that the patient be put asleep. 

In the language of one of its apostles, “ Persons in a per- 
fectly wakeful state, of well known character and standing in 
society, who come forward voluntarily from among the audi- 
ence, will be experimented upon. They will be deprived of 
the power of speech, hearing, sight. Their voluntary motions 
will be completely controlled, so that they can neither rise up 
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nor sit down, except at the will of the operator; their memory 
will be taken away so that they will forget their own name, and 
that of their most intimate friend: they will be made to stam- 
mer, and to feel pain in any part of the body, at the option of 
the operator—a walking stick will be made to appear a snake, 
the taste of water will be changed to vinegar, honey, coffee, 
milk, brandy, wormwood, lemonade, &c. These extraor- 
dinary experiments are really and truly performed with- 
out the aid of trick, collusion, or deception, in the slighest pos 
sible degree.” 

The mode of operating to produce these effects, is thus lu- 
minously described by Doct. Barnes.* 


““We next proceed to convey to your mind our mode of operation, or the 
manner by which we get in communication with persons. The principle upon 
which it is founded is simple, and easily comprehended. The science of electri- 
cal psychology is divided into five grand divisions, or numbers. The first, is 
mesmeric passes; passes made from the head downward, in order to induce the 
state, and upward, to arouse the subject. These are not very essential, until 
a communication is formed between the operator and the subject. 

“The second, is a testing operation, or grip. I say testing, because, by it, 
it can be ascertained whether a person stands electrically negative to your- 
self, or not. Upon this principle, it would be well to remark here, that a person 
must be in the negative to the operator, in order to produce the experiment. 
Two positives repel each other; but if a positive come in contact with a negative, 
we can affect the subject immediately. It is ascertained by placing the thumb of 
the right hand on the right arm nerve on the back of the hand, between the 
large and ring finger bones and the other fingers of your hand in the palm of his, 
During this operation, it is necessary for you to keep the attention of the subject 
upon you; that is, let his eyes be placed on yours, and look at him firmly, main- 
taining throughout the entire operation, a positive manner towards the subject. 
In the mean time, pass the left arm up the arm of the subject, to the spinal 
bone—thence to the bone of the cerebellum, or back of the neck, retaining this 
position until the eye indicates a psychological expression. Then you should 
make passes over his eyes from right to left, occasionally placing your thumb 
back of the eyes, and on the eyebrows; then make a few passes before his eyes 
with the palm of your hand. You next tell him to close his eyes; make passes 
downward, over them; impress him thoroughly that his eyes are closed; after 
which, place your thumb at the top of his nose in the region of the skull, be- 
tween his eyes. Tell him that he cannot open them; if he make the effort, and 
does not succeed, you may be certain that he is a good subject. 

“This part of the experiment is the most important of this science; and in 





* Treatise on the Seience of Electrical Psychology. New York: 1850. Chap. 
II, pp. 5-6. 
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reading it, great caution should be observed, that you may perform your opera- 
tions successfully, and without failure. As we are not all charged with the posi- 
tive and negative properties, some means should be resorted to, in order to bring 
us into that state. We have a coin, the metal of which is composed of different 
substances, that produce galvanic action. By placing this coin in the centre of 
the hand, and remaining quiet for the space of half an hour, in the meantime 
keeping the eyes steadily fixed upon it, a galvanic current is soon formed, and 
the individual finally becomes a fit subject for operation. If it is not produced 
at the first sitting, repeating the operation is sure to effect what we desire. A 
majority of the subjects cannot be operated upon at the first attempt—but the 
second or third trial will generally put the subject in a psychological state. 
Operators should not, therefore, despair of success, although they attempt it four 
or five times.” 


The precise character of these phenomena and what is es- 
sential to their manifestation is shown by the experiments of 
Dr. Braid. In his own words:* 

‘“‘Nine years ago I entered upon the experimental in- 
vestigation of mesmerism, believing from what I had read and 
heard of it, that the whole was a system of collusion or illu- 
sion. I very soon discovered, however, that there was a 
reality in some of the phenomena, notwithstanding I had 
reason to differ from the mesmerists regarding the cause. My 
experiments proved that similar phenomena, of abnormal 
sleep and peculiar condition of mind and body, might be self- 
induced, by the patient’s maintaining a steady fixed gaze at 
any inanimate object, the mental attention being concentrated 
on the act. This at once proved the subjective or personal 
nature of the influence, and that it did not arise from the trans- 
mission of any magnetic or occult influence passing from the 
operator into the patient, as the mesmerists contended for. 
The potency of this method was proved by me at a public 
lecture in Manchester, before an audience of about eight 
hundred individuals. After explaining my views or theory, 
and exhibiting the phenomena on patients who had been previ- 
ously subjected to such operations, I requested strangers who 
had never been operated upon, to come forward and try the 
effect of my process. Fourteen male adults came forward, 
all of whom were entire strangers to me. Some of them were 





* Electro-Biological Phenomena considered Physiologically and Psychological- 
ly, pp. 4-5. 
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desired to keep a steady fixed gaze upon the end of a cork, 
bound on the head so as to project from the middle of the 
forehead; each to look at the cork bound upon his own head, 
and to fix his undivided attention on the act. Some of the 
others were desired to fix their sight and thoughts upon a part 
of the gas apparatus in the room. All commenced tlie pro- 
cess at the same time, and ten of the fourteen went into the 
sleep, and that whilst I never touched any one of them, until 
after their eyelids closed involuntarily. None of them seemed 
able to open their eyes, although they remained conscious; 
some became cataleptic; others were insensible to the prick 
of a pin, and one or two forgot all which had occurred. One, 
who remembered nothing of what had happened during his 
sleep, was a powerful mechanic, who was sent down, bribed 
by a medical man to resist me; and this he tried by not com- 
plying with my conditions; but, nevertheless, when I at 
length signified he was acting falsely, he set about it with a 
look of grim defiance, when he was speedily caught, and be- 
came one of the best examples of the power of my process 
that evening. Another, a most intelligent man, was so skepti- 
cal, that before coming down he said, ‘ seeing was not believing’ 
with him, but he must feel it before he would believe it; 
he became a beautiful example, and after being released, de- 
scribed his feelings to the audience. During these proceed- 
ings, three more of the company sent themselves into the con- 
dition, by fixing their gaze and thoughts upon points in the 
room according to what I had indicated in my lecture as suffi- 
cient to produce the sleep. I knew nothing of their acts or 
intentions until called upon by their friends to unlock them 
from the profound sleep into which they had fallen, and from 
which they could not succeed in arousing them.” 

What deserves to be particularly noticed in the above, is 
that the peculiar condition of nervous sleep which Dr. Braid 
calls hypnotic, and which is produced in certain people by 
their fixedly gazing at any object, whether a cork bound on 
their forehead, a coin held in the hand, or the eyes of a mag- 
netizer, is entirely a subjective phenomenon, and does not de- 
pend upon any external force or influence, electrical, magnetic 
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or nervous, coming from another person; but, under the 
proper conditions, arises spontaneously, and within the subject 
of it, just like ordinary sleep. Next to being convinced of 
the genuineness of the mesmeric or hypnotic state, it is of the 
greatest consequence to have a full appreciation of the fact 
just mentioned. 

The writer of this Article was initiated into the arcana of elec- 
tro-psychology shortly after its appearance in this country, and 
before he was aware of the results of Dr. Braid. He was present- 
ly able to succeed with the larger share of the experiments prac- 
tised by the itinerant ‘psychologists,’ as they were popularly 
known; but soon found, contrary to the doctrine which they ad- 
vocated, that the strongest effort of will was powerless in affect- 
ing the subject, unless the will was communicated to him, 
either by word, sign or hint. 

As already intimated, different persons are differently 
affected. Some are quite incapable of being influenced in 
this manner; while others may be hypnotized (mesmerized— 
‘psychologized’) in a few moments, especially after they 
have been practised upon several times. Some pass into the 
hypnotic state of their own accord, and with the utmost 
readiness; such are ‘natural clairvoyants’ and ‘spiritual me- 
diums.’ 

When in the hypnotic state, some retain their consciousness 
and memory, and obey the expressed will of the operator, so long 
as he commands nothing which they do not ordinarily, approve 
of; others lose their memory and the use of all their past ex- 
perience, which is so great a guide to just and consistent 
action, so that the veriest fallacies and absurdities acquire to 
them all the foree of established truth. When they return to 
the ordinary condition, they recover their usual memory, but 
have no recollection of what transpired when they were in the 
hypnotic state. Some again manifest a wonderful ‘lucidity,’ 
a great activity of imagination and flow of thought, or word, 
or song. Another class fall into lethargic sleep, and become 
unconscious of the most violent external impressions, except 
they come from the operator, but in a little time spontaneously 
recover their usual condition. Finally, a few lapse into a state 
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of complete catalepsy, with paralyzed muscles and with’sup- 
pressed respiration, and lie for days like dead. 

The nature of the hypnotic state, for by this general term 
we may designate all these various conditions, is to be gath- 
ered from the observation of its effects. And here we must 
draw largely on the recorded experience of Dr. Braid, to 
whom belongs the merit of having investigated this whole 
subject in a masterly manner.* 

The hypnotized subject is often completely under the control 
of the operator; but as the induction of the sleep or hypnotic 
state does not depend upon the will or power of the operator, 
but is the resuit of the inherent susceptibility of the patient, 
the operator only supplying facilities, uniting conditions for its 
manifestation, so the subsequent phenomena, of whatever kind, 
that are developed at the command or hint of the operator, 
are the necessary result of the mental and physical state of the 
patient, when influenced by the suggestions of the operator. 
If a patient acting in obedience to the directions of a hyp- 
notizer be confronted by another person who interferes a com- 
mand contrary to that given by the hypnotizer, he will, in 
many cases, pass from under the control of the first, and be- 
come obedient to the second person; but only if the second 
person make his commands in a more authoritative and im- 
pressive manner than the first. 

However wonderful and absolute the control which the 
operator may appear to exert over a fully hypnotized patient, 
it is satisfactorily proved that the wish of the former must in 
some way be expressed before it is recognized or obeyed by 
the latter. If the operator, holding up his hand before the 
hypnotized patient, ask, What is this you see in my hand—is 
it a rose? the patient will answer ‘ yes,’ provided the tone 
and gesture that accompany the question convey the impres- 





* Dr. Braid has published the following pamphlets: “The Power of the Mind 
over the Body ; an Inquiry into the Odyle of Baron Reichenbach.” London, 1846. 
“ Observations on Trance, or Human Hybernation.” London, 1850. ‘“‘ Electro- 
Biological Phenomena.” Edinburgh,1851. “‘ Magic, Witchcraft, Animal Magnet- 
ism, Hypnotism, and Electro-Biology.” London, 1852. ‘‘ Hypnotic Therapeu- 
tics, with an Appendix on Table-moving and Spirit Rappings ;” from the Monthly 
Journal of Medical Science for July, 1853. 
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sion that the operator believes he holds a rose; but, if after, 
by a suitably put inquiry the patient has been made to de- 
clare that he has seen and smelt a rose, has taken it into his 
own hands, and has even expressed in the warmest manner his 
appreciation of its beauty and fragrance, the operator asks, in a 
doubting manner,—‘ Je it a rose?’ the patient at once doubts; 
and if the question be repeated, is quite certain that it is not 
a rose; and if the operator declare with well simulated fright 
that it is a snake, the patient with a cry of horror throws 
down the nothing which but a moment before he had so ex- 
travagantly admired. 

It is by the suggestions or hints which the operator throws 
out, and by these alone, that he affects the belief and actions of 
the ‘subject ;’ and it may be confidently asserted that all excep- 
tions to this statement are only apparent, and will fall away 
before searching inquiry. 

What seems to characterize the hypnotic condition, is a pre- 
ternatural concentration of the whole mental and nervous life 
or force, so to speak, into one channel. In fact, the induction 
of this state begins with an act of mental concentration. The 
preparation which a mesmerizer or electro-psychologist gives 
his patients, and the appliances he uses in his process, are 
adapted to concentrate their minds upon the subject before 
them. 

The lecture of half an hour, in which he announces the 
strange results he is about to produce—the wonderful cases he 
relates, the plausible and high sounding theory he offers in 
explanation—greatly arouse the wonder and interest of the 
hearers, who forget everything else, and become so excited 
to see and know what he describes, that when he begins ma- 
king the passes, or puts the ‘ coin’ in their hands, their minds 
are exclusively filled with the thought of what he is about to 
accomplish in them. 

Now when from any sudden or powerful cause the attention 
is thrown upon any single idea, feeling or perception, the 
whole being is invulved or whelmed in the current, and in 
such a state power and expression are always extraordinarily 
heightened and intensified. The ‘moments of inspiration’ of 
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an author, orator or artist, are those times when, under the im- 
pulse of some great motive the soul swings out most free from 
all the disturbances of sense and life, so that reason and imag- 
ination leap on without let or hindrance to their sublimest 
results. 

The same excitements which arouse the intellectual faculties, 
through them excite the bodily powers, so that under the in- 
fluence of sudden fright, or from an intense feeling of jeal- 
ousy or revenge, a delicate female may perform prodigies of 
physical strength and endurance. 

Asin our normal condition the act of fixing the attention upon 
the function of any faculty or organ is instantaneously followed 
by an increased activity of such faculty or organ, so in the 
hypnotic state. In the latter condition, the exaltation of func- 
tion is seen so variously manifested, and so easily excited, that 
the resulting phenomena appear to be wonderful above par- 
allel; but a little further consideration will show their analogy 
and harmony with what we are accustomed to consider rea- 
sonable and true. 

What is very remarkable, and very relevant to our present 
purpose, is the fact that in the hypnotic or mesmeric condi- 
tion, not only does the patient, following the suggestion of the 
operator, exhibit wonderful feats of strength and agility, or 
become helpless and crushed under an imaginary weight—not 
only is his memory quickened so that he recalls whole cantos of 
poetry or chapters of history, or suspended so that he cannot 
remember his own name—not only does his arm become cat- 
aleptically inflexible or grow hot and purple from increase of 
the circulation, and if paralyzed by disease acquire force and 
flexure; but the power of receiving impressions and interpre- 
ting suggestions is correspondingly quickened and exalted, so 
that the slightest shades of intonation in the voice, the faintest 
sounds, and odors that ordinarily are meaningless or impercep- 
tible, are perceived and understood. 

This happens when a person enters the hypnotic condition 
under the impression that he is to be subject to the will of the 
operator. This impression is then the one idea which absorbs 
and controls the whole being of the patient. When the 
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operator’s will is expressed, the patient manifests a preter- 
natural power in conforming to it. When the operator chal- 
lenges the attention of the patient, but refrains from ex- 
pressing any new command, the patient is on the alert to dis- 
cover what is about to be proposed, and often reads the 
thought that is in the mind of the operator, before it takes the 
shape of words, from the unconscious revealings of look and 
gesture, which are a truer and fuller expression of thought 
and feeling than words can be, although from our disuse of this 
natural language we are ordinarily incapable of understand- 
ing it. 

The cause of the power of the hypnotizer or mesmerizer 
over his subject by the use of suggestions, may be satisfacto- 
rily referred to the long recognized influence of an expectant 
or dominant idea. Illustrations of this influence are ao abun- 
dant that it is almost superfluous to adduce any in this place, 
We see nervous people thrown into convulsions by merely 
pointing the finger at them, as if to tickle them, just as effect- 
ually as by actual titillation. 

Many a lad going home from school with a sister has amused 
himself by illustrating this influence. He has run on ahead, 
put himself behind the door, and as the poor girl came fol- 
lowing hard after him has shrieked out some startling excla- 
mation to her effectual fright, although she was fully aware of 
his intention, and had perhaps passed the same ordeal a dozen 
times before. The moment however she fully convinces her- 
self that she will not be frightened any more, the scaring loses 
its effect. 

We know that people may be made sick, and may also be 
cured by what is usually termed ‘acting on the imagination.’ 
The ‘metallic tractors’ of Perkins, the ‘royal touch’ for 
king’s evil, performed their cures in this way. The wonderful 
effects of bread pills, and we may add of milk-sugar pellets, 
soaked in the ‘thirtieth dilution’ of chamomile, or com- 
pounded with the ‘fiftieth trituration’ of oystershells, are due 
to the power of the mind over the body.‘ The same influence 
often neutralizes the effect of allopathic drugs, and annihilates 
the deadliness of poisons. In these respects it is true to a 
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wonderful degree, that as a man’s faith is, so it shall be unto 

When a person is about to be hypnotized or mesmerized, it 
is the expectant idea which chiefly determines what phase or 
variety of the state he passes into. If it has been intimated that 
he will sleep, his eyes.close and he becomes insensible ; if he has 
been considerably excited with a desire to exhibit clairvoyance, 
he will probably manifest some of the clairvoyant phenomena; 
if he expects to remain in the waking condition and obey 
every command of the operator, so he will. So strong is the 
influence of the expectant or dominant idea, that if a hypno- 
tized subject is sufficiently impressed with the notion that the 
person who hypnotizes him thereby acquires exclusive control 
over him, he will actually be insensible to the suggestions or 
commands of others, and will only be aroused from the hyp- 
notic state by the operator, or by some one to whom that 
person has delegated his control, in the presence and hearing 
of the patient. 

Persons may carry into the ordinary state impressions made 
upon them while hypnotized. Thus, we have heard of a pro- 
fane boy, who had been repeatedly experimented with, who was 
told while in the hypnotic state that he could not swear any 
more. He made the attempt, and stammered the first sylla- 
ble of his accustomed oath, but could get no further. Several 
days afterward the father of the lad called upon the operator, 
and told him that his son was constantly stammering, and that 
the boy declared he could not say certain words unless the 
person who had operated upon him would give permission. 
The boy, who was exceedingly susceptible, was simply looked 
at fixedly for a few moments by the hypnotizer, and told that 
now he was free to say what he pleased, when he went away 
demonstrating the recovery of his power in a manner not at all 
suggestive of stammering. 

The restoration of a hypnotized subject to the normal state, 
may usually be accomplished in a moment, either by a word 
from the operator declaring that he has suspended his control,— 
as ‘ Now you may open your eyes,’ or by the noise of a sudden 
clapping of the hands near the patient’s ear. 
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It is only in the profounder forms of mesmeric sleep which 
approach catalepsy that more vigorous measures must be re- 
sorted to. 

The transfer of the concentrated attention from one object 
to another, at the suggestior of the operator, is as sudden as it 
is complete. 

In the ordinary condition, the well-balanced mind is occu- 
pied with a rapid succession of ideas which are just and accu- 
rate, because they are the result of the harmonious codperation 
of all the faculties ; memory, imagination, comparison, and per- 
ception, each correcting and controlling the other. 

When the mind is out of balance, either by the native pre- 
ponderance of some faculty or faculties, or as the result of un- 
equal cultivation, various peculiar mental states may be assum- 
ed and become habitual according to the character of the in- 
tellectual development. 

Abstraction, in its proper specific sense, is that condition 
in which the reasoning powers bend themselves to the con- 
templation of relations and causes, with such intensity that 
the perceptions and senses are left quite unemployed, and vir- 
tually fall asleep. It is the comparative absence of sensation 
and emotion, and the reign of undisturbed thonght. 

Reverie is the abstraction of the imagination and memory, 
or of ‘ the will working on the materials of memory.’ It is a 
state occupied by pleasing emotions which of themselves favor 
and perpetuate the condition. 

When the emotion of wonder is strongly aroused, the soul 
is also thrown into a peculiar condition. Wonder cannot be 
experienced except when reason is for a moment baffled or 
paralyzed. When wonder persists, it is in spite of perception, 
of experience as made present by memory, and of reason: in 
spite of all that regulates and balances the mental and moral 
functions. These faculties rush to the rescue when the pulses 
of wonder beat too highly, and if driven back their defeat 
reacts to increase the force and prevalence of this emotion. 
When wonder acquires control of the being, it presses the 
understanding and imagination into its service and carries 
with them all the lesser powers to any length of illusion and 
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extravagance. Such often appears to be the mental quality of 
incipient hypnotism. It is the abstraction of wonder. 

We have spoken of the hypnotic state as an abnormal con- 
dition. It is abnormal with reference to the ideal standard of 
human perfection, but to some persons as already stated, it is 
a natural condition, or at least one which they can spontaneous- 
ly and readily assume. Such are the Fakirs of India and many 
of the Seers of both later and olden times. Such were Joan of 
Are, Swedenborg, Rachel Baker, and hundreds of others of 
lesser note, whose names and histories are recorded in such 
books as Mrs. Crowe’s ‘ Night-side of Nature’ and Ennemoser’s 
‘History of Magic.’ Such persons spontaneously assume the 
hypnotic state, from the fact of their possessing a peculiar 
mental and nervous constitution. 

On the one hand, an inborn preponderance of some mental 
faculty or faculties, or a deficiency in others, as well as the 
extravagant growth of some of the powers to the neglect of 
others, is accompanied by, or induces a want of, functional 
equilibrium, which is the first requisite to the spontaneous 
assumption of the hypnotic state. The mind thus controls 
and forms the body. 

On the other hand, physical causes, such functional distur- 
bances as are the ordinary occasion of disease, may bring on 
this condition and produce somnambulism and catalepsy. The 
ingestion of certain drugs, as alcohol, opium, and Indian hemp, 
and the inhalation of anesthetic agents, as nitrous oxyd, ether, 
and chloroform, gives rise to analogous phenomena, by their 
chemical action on the nervous system. In these cases the 
body affects the mind. 

The application of the facts that have been adduced, to the 
explanation of the spirit rappings, table-tipping, &c., is obvi. 
ous. But we should stop short of the end before us, did we 
not indulge in some further detail, even at the risk of repeat- 
ing what has already been said. 

The whole history of a spirit-circle is a capital illustration of 
the hypnotic condition, of the ease with which many people 
may spontaneously assume it, and of the effect of sympathy in 


propagating it. 
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We cannot attempt to go back to the origin of the rappings 
and tippings in the days of the Roman Emperors,* or to their 
re-discovery in Rochester in 1846, because these beginnings 
are forever beyond the reach of sober investigation : but once 
originated, it is easy to see how they may be indefinitely re- 
produced. 

A company sits about a table for the purpose of developing 
the hackneyed phenomena. We suppose it to be an honest 
circle. The fact of making such an attempt in a serious way, 
presupposes that there is in the company an excited curiosity. 
It matters not whether the persons thus engaged are credulous 
or skeptical at the outset, so long as they are willing to believe 
if they see. If the manifestations should exhibit themselves, 
they have no method of accounting for them on natural prin- 
ciples, and their doubt as to the probabilities of their occur- 
rence are weakened by the abundance and character of the 
testimony to their reality. Reason is thus baffled in its at- 
tempts to enter the circle, while wonder and imagination rule 
the hour. The members of the circle must place their hands 
on the table, and will or wish it to move. At first, the sitting 
lasts an hour or more before anything occurs. By repetition 
(practice) the manifestations are more speedily induced. It is 
essential to the success of a circle that strict silence be ob- 
served, especially in their first trials, and the almost or com- 
plete exclusion of light favors the exhibition of the more ex- 
traordinary manifestations. 

Now, we have here concentrated and persistent attenticn, 
the first condition and characteristic of the hypnotic state ; 
then we have the expectant idea to determine what faculties 
shall be preternaturally awake and active to the temporary 
subversion and virtual slumber of all the rest. If we supply 
the causes and unite the conditions of hypnotism, is it strange 
that the effect should follow? Let any person bend his atten- 
tion as continuously as possible for half an hour upon any or- 
gan of the body, with the idea of provoking it to its natural 
function, and that function will be realized more or less per- 
fectly, even though the organ be pathologically torpid. This 





* See “The Apocatastasis,” p. 75. 
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is illustrated in the so-called ‘movement cure,’ or ‘ Kinesip- 
athy,’ of Ling, in which ‘ the disease is literally handled.’ 

“The torpid liver, for instance, by certain percussions on the 
floating ribs, is commanded to make bile—and the liver is obe- 
dient, and makes it. The constipated bowels receive an effec- 
tual reminder of their neglected duties, and straightway the 
bowels perform their duties better. The nerve of a paralyzed 
limb is told to wake up from its drowsiness, and is taught how 
to regain its lost estate, and the nerve wakes up and resumes 
its function. Or if the extremities are cold, they are acted 
upon by rotation, and various bendings of the joints increase 
the circulation of blood in these parts, and relieve the con- 
gested lungs or head, or other viscus, of its accumulated load, 
producing an equilibrium throughout the system, and a better 
performance of all the functions.” 

“Again, certain muscles may be increased in size and 
strength ; others that are relaxed, shortened; retracted ones 
better nourished and enlarged. Whatever the case may re- 
quire, to promote a special function, orto cure a deformity, as 
for instance of the spine by strengthening certain muscles that 
restore it to its proper position, or whatever else is necessary 
to be done to promote harmony among the vital forces, is done.” 

It is not at all to be questioned that the cures thus performed 
are in part due to the influence of expectation. Some space 
has been already devoted to this subject; but we cannot for- 
bear to bring forward another instance of the influence of 
an expectant idea, which is peculiarly apposite to the point 
in hand. Not long since, a lady directed our attention to the 
following ‘remarkable fact.’ She asserted that ‘if a person 
seated at a table place his elbows upon it, holding the fore- 
arms upward and joining the ends of the fingers of the opposite 
hands, and then suspends a ring from a thread held between 
the tips of a pair of fingers, the ring will presently begin to 
vibrate back and forth, while at the same time the plane of 
oscillation will slowly describe a circle. The swinging is 
caused by the pulses in the finger tips, and since there are no 
pulses in the thumbs, the trial does not succeed with them /(!)’ 
The lady assured me that she herself had obtained these re- 
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sults. Having long previously encountered this ‘ fact’ and 
subjected it to the test of repeated and varied experiment, we 
replied that the trial would succeed or not, just according to 
expectation or belief, and by mere faith the ‘pulses’ could be 
stopped in the fingers and set a going in the thumbs; and on 
renewed trial, so it proved. When it was expected that the 
ring would oscillate, and the attention was directed to watch- 
ing for its motion, the hands, after some minutes, commenced to 
tremble unconsciously to the operator, and the ring began to 
swing ; but when attention was directed to holding the hands 
still, or when they were steadied by supporting them against 
the wall, the ring remained motionless. 

So it is when the hands of a circle are held upon the edges 
of a table, for a considerable time. They move unconsciously, 
and yet obey a dominant idea. Dr. Braid proved this in the 
most satisfactory manner, by an experiment, which he himself 
told us he had performed at a literary conversazione at the 
Manchester Atheneum. A table was briskly moving there 
under the hands of a circle of ladies, and it had been 
suggested that electricity—the modern scape-goat on whose 
innocent back a thousand mysteries are sent off to oblivion— 
was the physical cause of the phenomenon. 

Dr. Braid proposed that the circle should not lay their hands 
immediately on the table, but that a metallic conductor which 
would not interfere with any electrical action, should be made 
to intervene. This was accordingly done by means of a coil 
of brass wire which was loosely extended around the table so 
that the inner edge of the coils rested on the table, while the 
outer edge was grasped in the hands of the ladies. 

Dr. Braid’s object in this experiment was, not to satisfy him- 
self of a factso obvious as that electricity had nothing to do with 
the movings, but to prove that they originated in muscular ac- 
tion. In order not to affect the idea ruling the minds of 
the cirele, he hinted no doubts, neither did he suggest any 
explanation, until the experiment was carried out. The ladies 
resumed their places about the table and sat in expectation for 
half an hour, but the table did not stir. The hands of one of 
the ladies, however, was several times observed to advance to 
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the extent of six inches in the direction the table was willed 
to move. 

But the elaborate trials of Sir Michael Faraday, who is 
doubtless the first experimental philosopher of the age, (and 
that certainly is no mean distinction,) have so fully demonstra- 
ted the fact we have just enunciated, that we cannot forbear 
presenting a full account of his methods and results.* Far- 
aday says, “The parties with whom I worked were very hon- 
orable, very clear in their intentions, successful table-movers, 
very desirous of succeeding in establishing the existence of a 
peculiar power, thoroughly candid, and very effectual. It is 
with me a clear point, that the table moves when the parties, 
though they strongly wish it, do not intend, and do not believe 
they move it by ordinary mechanical power.” 

He found that one person alone could effect the movings, 
and this not only in a circular, but also in a straight line. 
“No form of experiment, or mode of observation, that I could 
devise, gave me the slightest indication of any peculiar 
natural force. No attractions or repulsions, or signs of tan- 
gential power, appeared, nor anything which could be referred 
to other than the mere mechanical pressure exerted inadvert- 
ently by the turner. I therefore proceeded to analyze this 
pressure, or that part of it exerted in a horizontal direction ; 
doing so, in the first instance, unawares to the party. A soft 
cement, consisting of wax and turpentine, was prepared. 
Four or five pieces of smooth, slippery card-board were at- 
tached, one over the other, by little pellets of the cement, and 
the lowest of these to a piece of sand paper resting on the 
table ; the edges of these sheets overlapped slightly, and on 
the under surface a pencil line was drawn over the laps so as 
to indicate position. The upper card-board was larger than 
the rest, so as to cover the whole from sight. Then, -the table- 
turner placed the hands upon the upper card, and we waited 
for the result. Now, the cement was strong enough to offer 
considerable resistance to mechanical motion, and also to re- 
tain the cards in any new position which they might acquire, 
and yet weak enough to give way slowly to a continued force. 





* The Atheneum, page 801, for the year 1853. 
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When at last the table, cards, and hands, all moved to the left 
together, and so a true result was obtained. I took up the 
pack. On examination, it was'easy to see, by the displace- 
ment of the parts of the line, that the hand had moved 
farther than the table, and that the latter had lagged behind ; 
that the hand, in fact, had pushed the upper card to the left, 
and that the under cards and the table had followed and been 
dragged by it. In other similar cases, when the table had not 
moved, still the upper card was found to have moved, showing 
that the hand had carried it in the expected direction. It was 
evident, therefore, that the table had not drawn the hand and 
person round, nor had it moved simultaneously with the hand. 
The hand had left all things under it behind, and the table 
evidently tended continually to keep the hand back. 

“The next step was to arrange an index which should show 
whether the table moved first, or the hand moved before the 
table, or both moved, or remained at rest together. At first, 
this was done by placing an upright pin, fixed on a leaden 
foot, upon the table, and using that as the fulcrum of a light 
lever. The latter was made of a slip of foolscap paper, and 
the short arm, about one quarter of aninch in length, was at- 
tached to a pin, proceeding from the edge of a slipping-card 
placed on the table, and prepared to receive the hands of the 
table-turner. The other arm, eleven and a half inches 
long, served for the index of motion. A coin, laid on the 
table, marked the normal position of the card and index. At 
first, the slipping-card was attached to the table by the soft 
cement, and the index was either screened from the turner, or 
the latter looked away; then, before the table moved, the 
index showed that the hand was giving a resultant pressure 
in the expected direction. The effect was never carried far 
enough to move the table, for the motion of the index cor- 
rected the judgment of the experimenter, who became aware 
that, inadvertently, a side force had been exerted. The card 
was now set free from the table, that is, the cement was re- 
moved. This, of course, could not interfere with any of the 
results expected by the table-turner; for both the bundle of 
plates spoken of, and single cards, had been freely moved on 
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the table before ; but now that the index was there, witness- 
ing to the eye, and through it to the mind of the table-turner, 
not the slightest tendency to motion, either of the card or of 
the table, occurred. Indeed, whether the card was left free, 
or attached to the table. all motion, or tendency to motion, 
was gone. Inone particular case, there was relative motion be- 
tween the table and the hands: I believed that the hands moved 
in one direction; the table-turner was persuaded that the 
table moved from under the hands, in the other direction: a 
gauge, standing upon the floor, and pointing to the table, was 
therefore set up on that and some future occasions—and then, 
neither motion of the hand nor of the table occurred. 

“ A more perfect lever apparatus was then constructed, in the 
following manner: two thin boards, nine and one half inches 
by seven inches, were provided; a board, nine by five inches, 
was glued to the middle of the under side of one of these, (to 
be called the table board,) so asto raise the edges free from the 
table ; being placed on the table, near and parallel to its side, 
an upright pin was fixed close to the further edge of the board 
at the middle, to serve as the fulcrum for the indicating-lever. 
Then four glass rods, seven inches long and one quarter of an 
inch in diameter, were placed as rollers on different parts of this 
table-board, and the upper board placed on them; the rods 
permitted any required amount of pressure on the boards, 
with a free motion of the upper on the lower to the right and 
left.. At the part corresponding to the pin in the lower board, 
a piece was cut out of the upper board, and a pin attached 
there, which being bent downward, entered the hole in the 
end of the short arm of the index-lever : this part of the lever 
was of card-board: the indicating prolongation was a straight 
hay-stalk, fifteen inches long. Inorder to restrain the motion of 
the upper board on the lower, two vulcanized rubber rings 
were passed round both, at the parts not resting on the table. 
These, whilst they tied the boards together, acted also as 
springs, and whilst they allowed the first feeblest tendency to 
motion to be seen by the index, exerted before the upper 
board had moved a quarter of an inch, sufficient power in 
pulling the upper board back from either side to resist a strong 
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lateral action of the hand. All being thus arranged, except 
that the lever was away, the two boards were tied together 
with string, running parallel to the vulcanized rubber springs, 
so as to be immovable in relation to each other. They were then 
placed on the table, and a table-turner sat down to them: the 
table very shortly moved in due order, showing that the ap- 
paratus offered no impediment to the action. A like appa- 
ratus, with metal rollers, produced the same result under the 
hands of another person. The index was now put into its 
place, and the string loosened, so that the springsshould come 
into play. It was soon seen, with the party that could will the 
motion in either direction, (from whom the index was pur- 
posely hidden,) that the hands were gradually creeping up in 
the direction before agreed upon, though the party certainly 
thought they were pressing downwards only. When shown 
that it was so, they were truly surprised ; but when they lifted 
up their hands and saw the index immediately return to its nor- 
mal position, they were convinced. When they looked at the 
index and could see for themselves whether they were press- 
ing truly downwards, or obliquely, so as to produce a result- 
ant in the right or left handed direction, then such an effect 
never took place. Several tried, for a long while together, 
and with the best will in the world; but no motion, right or 
left, of the table, or hand, or anything else occurred. 

“ When the parties saw the index, it remained very steady ; 
when it was hidden from them, or they looked away from it, 
it wavered about, though they believed that they always 
pressed directly downwards; and, when the table did not 
move, there was still a resultant of hand force in the direction 
in which it was wished the table should move, which, 
however, was exercised quite unwittingly by the party op- 
erating. This resultant it is, which, in the course of the wait- 
ing time, while the fingers and hands become stiff, numb, and 
insensible, by continued pressure, grows up to an amount suf- 
ficient to move the table or the substances pressed upon. 

“But the most valuable effect of this test-apparatus (which 
was afterwards made more perfect, and independent of the 
table) is the corrective power it possesses over the mind of 
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the table-turner. As soon as the index is placed before the 
most earnest, and they perceive—as in my presence they have 
always done—that it tells truly whether they are pressing 
downwards only, or obliquely, then all effects of table-turning 
cease, even though the parties persevere, earnestly desiring 
motion, till they become weary and worn out. No prompting 
or checking of the hands is needed—the power is gone; and 
this only, because the parties are made conscious of what they 
are really doing mechanically, and so are unable unwittingly 
to deceive themselves. 

“T know that some may say that it is the card-board next the 
fingers which moves first, and that ¢¢ both drags the table and 
also the table turner with it. All I have to reply is that the 
card-board may be reduced in practice to a thin sheet of pa- 
per, weighing only a few grains, or to a piece of gold beaters’ 
skin, or even the end of the lever, and (in principle) to the very 
cuticle of the fingers itself. Then the results that follow are 
too absurd to be admitted: the table becomes an incumbrance, 
and a person holding out the fingers in the air, either naked, 
or tipped with gold beaters’ skin, or card-board, ought to be 
‘drawn about the room, &c.; but I refrain from considering 
imaginary, yet consequent results, which have nothing philo- 
sophical or real in them.” 

These crucial trials of Dr. Braid and Faraday are a full and 
perfect demonstration of the muscular origin of the table mov- 
ings, and must be admitted as such by any one possessed of 
ordinary mental capacity, that is not trammeled by absurd 
prejudices. 

If it is objected that children and delicate females move 
very heavy tables, we have only to remember what has been 
admitted in this article, viz: the exaltation of muscular pow- 
er in the hypnotic state, which is the natural and inevitable 
result of concentrated and undisturbed attention. 

Objectors may say—“ this indeed may be all true in the 
cases specified, but such arrangements destroy the rapport. 
with spirits, and render impossible the genuine manifestations. 
There are hundreds of authenticated facts which are incapable 
of explanation by reference to any ordinary physical agency. 
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Not only do tables tilt, but they often rise in spite of direct and 
forcible downward pressure. They move in fact without any 
contact! They follow mediums about a room! They ascend 
stairs !” 

That it won’t do to dismiss these statements with ridicule is 
most forcibly felt when we hear them made by numbers of 
persons, who are well informed, cultivated, and eminent in the 
higher, and even the highest professions and employments. 
But with all respect for the quantity and quality of the testi- 
mony by which these facts are supported, we must be allowed 
at this point to hesitate, and to declare our conviction that the 
whole solution of this part of spiritualism consists, not in ex- 
plaining the alleged phenomena, which are utterly and forever 
incompatible with our best established physical laws, and are 
odious to the reason in proportion as it has investigated the 
penetralia of nature; but in searching out the fallibilities of 
human observations and testimony, which, under some circum- 
stances, are notoriously weak and untrustworthy. If we mis- 
take not, this kind of inquiry will enable us to understand how 
the best intentioned, and, as the world goes, most cultivated 
persons, may believe they see the phenomena in question. - 
This is just as satisfactory an explanation of these mysteries as 
proving their reality would be. 

With regard, then, to this class of manifestations, viz: 
movements without human contact, our position is, that they 
are physically false, but may be psychologically true. 

Not only the history of delusion, but that of science, fur- 
nishes the amplest material for illustrating the above position, 
by impeaching the validity of human testimony. But our 
readers may be shocked to find that their opinions, founded on 
their’ own observations, or on the declarations of their most in- 
timate and truest friends, are to be tested by records of delusion ! 

We are over-proud of what our century is doing for us. 
We admit that Plato, Socrates, Confucius, and other great 
lights, have shone on the extinct ages; but believe that all 
else there was dark, and in triumphant complacency we claim 
for New England and the other countries which geographers 
map down as enlightened, an affluence of illumination that 
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makes our way quite safe and sure. There are delusions indeed 
among us, cherished by the weak minded and illiterate, but 
we, the educated people, know what we see, and believe. We 
are not like the superstitious masses of the dark ages, nor of 
civilized countries in our own time,—ours is an enlightened 
reason and a true faith ! 

Is it not a fact, nevertheless, that whoever makes true 
progress in his own thoughts and feelings, or leads the soul 
of the world onward, has laid well to heart that the truth and 
faith of to-day are destined to be in some sense, or to some de- 
gree, the delusion and superstition of to-morrow ? 

Astrology and alchymy were but the sloughs of true science, 
and every day Astronomy, Physics, Geology, Chemistry, Phys- 
iology and Psychology are casting off their epithelial waste. 

We are not so purely right, so intellectually discerning as 
that we may despise our human brethren who have lived be- 
fore us in doubt and illusion. We inherit the weaknesses as 
well as the strength of our forefathers: and the stronger lights 
of our intense but unsymmetrical culture throw shadows as 
deep as have ever fallen in the past. 

It is replied to us when we discredit the physical truth of 
these manifestations, that they are so substantiated by the 
highest order of testimony, that to deny them is to distrust 
all evidence founded on testimony. It is said, if these things 
are not to be believed, there is nothing to be believed. Per- 
sons say that to their minds these manifestations are as much 
facts, as the falling of rain, or the verdure of summer ; that 
if they are deceived in them, they are also deceived in, the 
commonest occurrences of life. 

But let us look back to the past and review certain chap- 
ters of its history where we may find the most satisfactory 
testimony to what were once believed to be facts, but which 
now are demonstrated to be absurdities and impossibilities. 

As an illustration, we shall instance what was called the 
‘Spontaneous combustion of the human body.’ One of the 
first cases of this occurred at Rheims in the year 1725. “The 
remains of a woman named Millet were found burned in her 
kitchen, about eighteen inches from the open fireplace. Noth- 
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ing was left of the body except some parts of the head, of the 
legs, and of the vertebra. Mons. Millet had a pretty servant 
girl, and the suspicion arose against him that he had murdered 
his wife. A criminal inquiry was instituted, but learned ex- 
perts acknowledged spontaneous combustion, and the husband 
was pronounced innocent.”* After this decision, numerous 
cases were reported and the fact of spontaneous combustion 
came to be very generally admitted. Even some chemical 
text-books of quite recent date have described these cases of 
spontaneous combustion. The testimony in their favor was so 
abundant, so direct, and so respectable, that none, except a few 
of the more critical physicians and men of science, dared to 
doubt their authenticity. 

The philosophers who credited the statements that human 
beings actually thus took fire and burned up, and who could 
not deem it ‘ just, or fair, or even decent, to reject, off-hand, 
the testimony of so many men who have avowed their belief 
in spontaneous combustion,’ were not slow to invent wonder- 
ful theories to account for these wonderful facts. Having once 
allowed themselves to begin accepting the evidence of testi- 
mony, they did not hesitate to believe all that was asserted. 
Thus they believed that the fire of spontaneous combustion 
consumed its victims with extreme rapidity, and that the 
flames were inextinguishable by water! In 1749, a priest, 
Boineau, wrote an account of the death of a woman aged 
eighty, who ‘began to burn sitting in her chair, and burned 
although water was poured upon her, until all the flesh was 
consumed. The skeleton alone remained sitting in the chair. 
The chair was only slightly singed !’ 

To account for these ‘facts,’ some assumed a ‘ peculiar 
morbid condition,’ the larger number of the theorizers, howev- 
er, had recourse to electricity. 

So late as ten years ago, a thesis defending and explaining, 
by electricity, the fact of spontaneous human combustion, 
was read before the medical faculty of the University of 
Giessen. 





* See Liebig’s Familiar Letters on Chemistry, 3d ed., pp. 281-310, from which 
our statements are drawn. 
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It is easy to understand that when this idea was first seri- 
ously entertained, one hundred and thirty years ago, the 
most learned men might admit it, for such a phenomenon was 
not at all difficult to explain by the phlogistic theory of com- 
bustion, which at just that time was developed and sustain- 
ed by the genius of Stahl. Then too philosophers had not 
the slightest idea of the true nature of combustion, which 
was first experimentally determined eighty years afterward 
by Lavoisier. But within the last forty years, although the 
rapid growth of chemical science has furnished a thousand 
proofs against, and not the shadow of one in favor of, spon- 
taneous combustion, and although it is demonstrated in the 
most complete and circumstantial manner that a human body 
set on fire, cannot continue of itself to burn, even after it has 
been saturated with alcohol, or other inflammable liquids ; still 
there have not been wanting men, and intelligent men, who 
have believed the evidence of human testimony, though op- 
posed to the evidence of science and of nature. 

There was a time when the strictest scientific inductions 
favored, or at least did not oppose the idea of the transmuta- 
tion of metals, and many gifted men exhausted their lives in 
seeking for the Philosopher’s stone, that should convert lead 
into gold. A few claimed to have been successful in their 
search, and professed to have actually made gold from the 
base metals. In fact, there were not wanting honest and 
learned men who testified to having been witnesses of the 
transmuting power of the adepts. Boyle, Bacon, and even 
Newton believed in alchemy, and from lately discovered pa- 
pers, it appears that the last named philosopher spent much 
time in endeavoring to realize the transmutation of metals. 
These true men of science found the alchemistical notions to 
agree in many points with what was then established as 
natural Truth. If, however, they lived at this day, they 
would not, they could not but admit, that we have now no 
tittle of evidence in favor of the existence of the Philoso- 
pher’s stone. 

Although the witnesses to transmutation testified so strong- 
ly, yet, as the advance of science has never strengthened, 
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but always weakened, the position they supported, since we 
have not one intelligible record of the process of transmuta- 
tion, and because the thousand attempts to demonstrate the con- 
version of baser metals into gold, are almost without excep- 
tion palpably deceitful or mistaken ; therefore we must con- 
clude that alchemy was an error, and that the testimony that 
supported it is valueless. 

But without consuming space in giving the history of delu- 
sions and errors that would stand forever if human testimony 
was infallible, we may profitably occupy ourselves with a few 
considerations which demonstrate that under certain condi- 
tions, testimony must be unreliable. 

It must be so, because the senses through which we gather 
our ideas of the outer world are imperfect. 

Very few have any adequate notion of this fact, or of its 
cause, which lies in this, viz: that at birth our perceptions are 
undeveloped, and rather potential than actual. The infant 
has at first but the slightest idea of form, position and dis- 
tance, probably also little of direction, color, sound or odor. 
By use, and by help of the simultaneously developing intel- 
lectual processes,—by comparison and memory,—the senses 
grow and acquire their full force. In adults, there is rarely 
the knowledge of this growth, because it takes place chiefly 
at a time to which memory carries us back but imperfectly, 
and in its later stages it is so gradual that we are not apt to 
trace it. | 

The image on the retina of the eye is inverted, but we see 
objects upright, through habit. When a near-sighted person 
first puts on strongly concave spectacles, objects are distorted. 
A fiat horizontal table becomes apparently convex, and the 
person’s impulse is to hold objects on it from rolling or sliding 
off. Doors, when approached, seem to bulge out towards the 
person, and alcoves appear flat. After a few days, however, 
this illusion wears off, and objects resume their accustomed 
proprieties of shape. If, then, after a continued use of the 
concave lenses, objects be viewed with the naked eyv, the 
reverse distdértion oceurs. The table which had gradually 
come to be plane to the spectacled eyes, now without them, 
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appears concave, and if there are fragile objects upon it, one 
feels an incipient alarm lest they shall roll together towards 
the center. In time, however, this illusion corrects itself, and 
vision is natural, both with and without the glasses. The 
only effect they then have, is to change the distinctness of 
objects, and the distance at which they are seen. Perception 
is thus partly of the sense and partly of the mind. The 
justness of perception depends upon the proper union and 
codperation of the two. No matter how healthy and perfect 
in structure may be the organs of sense, we cannot have 
correct perceptions, unless the mind be able to submit the 
sensations to a reasoning and analyzing process. 

The manner in which such illusions of sense, as have just 
been noticed, correct themselves, is this. The reason rejects 
the results of vision, for example, because they conflict with 
previous knowledge, and with the evidence of the other 
senses. The hand applied to the convex table finds it flat. 
The eye beholds round objects at rest upon it, while the mind 
is certain from past experience that round objects cannot re- 
main at rest unless the table is plain and horizontal. So soon 
as the mind determines by these aids what is the true figure 
of the table, then the vision begins to accommodate itself to 
the mental standard; or rather the mind shapes to its own 
standard the distorted visual picture until by habit the per- 
ception of distortion is forgotten and lost. An infant grasps 
after the moon as if it were within reach. It is told of Caspar 
Hauser, an unfortunate who was confined from birth to 
manhood in almost total darkness, that when he began to 
behold natural objects, he stretched out his arms towards the 
moon as an infant does. He was an infant in his use of 
vision. The infant soon learns that the moon is beyond its 
reach, and ceases expecting or desiring to lay hold of it. A 
man having no remembrance or consciousness of acquiring the 
idea of distance, would laugh at the illusion of the child. But, 
in this respect, as in all others, the man is but a step beyond 
the babe. The latter at first cannot tell that the moon is not 
within reach. The man cannot define how far it is, or ap- 
pears to be out of reach. Science has fixed its distance, but 
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of the astronomical spaces, we have hardly a better concep- 
tion than a child has, and we may gaze at the moon for 
years without ever being able to decide whether it is one 
million, or a million million arms lengths away from us. So 
it is of the size of the moon. One affirms it to be as big as a 
| saucer, another declares it to have the dimensions of a cart 
| wheel, but this idea of size is not of the vision, but of the 
mind. As we say, they fancy it to be so and so large ; while 
| an observer, who considers how distance affects apparent size, 
cannot possibly compare the moon’s disc to any determinate 
| 
| 
| 





circle, cannot fix whether it appear to him as small as a button, 
or as large as a race-ground. 

When the mind, coéperating with the sense, is accustomed 
| to a perception, the organ of sensation may be removed with- 
1 out at once destroying the perception. Thus, for a greater or 

lesser period of time after a leg is amputated, the sensations 
| of pain, which the limb was the seat of, continue to be felt. 
Coldness, numbness, the aching of corns, are as clearly expe- 
rienced in the place where the leg was, as they were in the 
; leg itself. But these illusory perceptions wear off as soon as 
| the mind is persuaded that they are illusory. 
| When we have no means of correcting an illusion, it has the 
! force of truth, and we must believe it true. Ordinarily we 
do not reflect upon, and are imperfectly conscious of the pro- 
\ cess by which we correct illusions. The process is usually in- 
voluntary, being accomplished by operations of sense and 
thought that are habitual, and therefore unnoticed. We are 
in consequence unfitted to decide upon the genuineness of a 
perception, which, if illusory, is of a kind that our ordinary 
resources do not enable us to correct. A luminous point, at- 
tached to the rim of a rotating wheel, is distinctly seen in its 
true character, so long as the motion is slow. If the move- 
ment be increased beyond a certain rate, the point appears to 
become a ring of light, in consequence of the well-known 
physiological fact that a visual impression upon the optic 
nerve lasts about one seventh of a second after the light caus- 
ing it has ceased. If this familiar phenomenon were now for 
the first time discovered and exhibited to us, so that we should 
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see the luminous point only while revolving, we should be- 
lieve, and could testify in all honesty that there was a lumin- 
ous ring, when in fact there was but a point; we should actu- 
ally see a ring, and not a point. The retina of the eye is like 
any other mirror, the tympanum of the ear like any other 
membrane; they receive the impressions of light and sound, 
and respond to them according to the ordinary physical laws, 
and unless the mind directs itself to, and completes the act of 
perception, the impressions pass as they come, unnoticed and 
unrecorded. Whenever we open our eyes upon the day, a 
thousand images are painted on the optic nerve, but at any 
one moment we see only that thing to which the thought is di- 
rected ; and if thought be introverted, if it occupies itself with 
the recollection of distant objects, or contemplates abstract 
relations, then, though the sense is impressed, though the eye 
is full of form and color, nothing is perceived. 

In the same way, when we are in the midst of total dark- 
ness and silence, the mental processes alone, if they are suffi- 
ciently intense and uninterrupted, fill the spaces with light 
and sound, we see and hear with all the distinctness of reality, 
and have stamped upon consciousness and memory the firm- 
est convictions of genuine perception. Our dreams and reve- 
ries are daily examples of this kind of illusion; the most of 
them we at once perceive to be deceptions, but who has not 
at some time, most likely in childhood, experienced dreams 
which corresponded so closely with reality or possibility that 
it required some moments, or even days of reflection and com- 
parison, to make out that they were not realities. 

It is, therefore, indispensable to a just perception that the 
mind be directed to the object perceived. Now there are lim- 
its to the attention. We never can think of more than one 
thing at a time, and consequently, since the mental act is es- 
sential to perception, can never see or hear, or feel more than 
one thing at a time. Many persons of intelligence, but whose 
intelligence has never been directed to the study of mental 
philosophy, and many others who have read, or even mem- 
orized, treatises on these subjects, but have not studied them 
from their own experience, are so ignorant or oblivious of 
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this plain fact as to practically proceed upon the principle that 
they can see a hundred things at once, and thus in relating an 
account of what happened in a spiritual circle, assert, in full 
faith, that they saw every visible cause, as well as every effect, 
and are hurt if the accuracy or fullness of their observations is 
questioned. The fact is, that our attention may be successively 
directed to several objects with such rapidity that we are un- 
conscious of the transfer. But there is a transfer, and it occu- 
pies a certain space of time. 

Quite recently the rapidity of thought, or nervous action, 
has been actually subjected to measurement by one of the 
refined processes of physical science.* 

Now, since we can see or hear but one thing at a time, it 
follows that if two sudden acts are performed simultaneously 
in our presence, one of them may be, nay, must be, unper- 
ceived. If a deliberate act is begun in our presence, which 
strongly attracts and fixes our attention, a dozen other partly 
concealed, and sudden acts of the same person, may at the 
same time succeed each other before our eyes, without at- 
tracting attention, and therefore without being perceived. 
Again, a single act may be so suddenly performed that our 
sense of it is confused and incomplete, and on reflection, we 





* “Tf an electric shock be given to the arm, it produces a sensation and a 
contraction of the muscles. Hence, by noting the interval of time between the 
shock and the contraction, the time occupied by the transmiasion of the sensation 
and the action of the brain, however quick, will be determined.” 

HELMHOLTZ, using an arrangement permitting the estimation of the ten millionth 
part of a second of time, has found, 

“1, That sensations are transmitted to the brain at a rapidity of about one 
hundred and eighty feet per second, or at one fifth the rate of sound: and this 
ig nearly the same in all individuals. 

“2. The brain requires one tenth of a second to transmit its orders to the 
nerves which preside over voluntary motion; but the time varies in different 
persons, and in different physiological and mental states. 

“3. The time required to transmit an order to the muscles by the motor nerves, 
is nearly the same as that required by the nerves of sensation to pass a sensation ; 
moreover it passes nearly one hundredth of a second before the muscles are put 
in motion. 

“4, The whole operation requires from one and one quarter to two tenths of a 
second.”—Revue Swisse, March 15, 1857, and American Journal of Science, 
Nov. 1857. 
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find ourselves compelled to say we do not know what it is 
which we saw ; we gained no distinct perception. Finally, a 
single sudden act, or a rapid succession of sudden acts, of 
themselves insufficient to give a just perception, if accompa- 
nied by some demonstration that makes the mind expect any 
perception, will, in the absence of the ordinary means of 
correcting an illusion, realize the perception that is an- 
ticipated. 

These facts form the basis of the art of jugglery. The 
more refined and difficult feats of legerdemain, like many 
excellent manufacturing processes, are accomplished by means 
not yet confided to the world; but in every social circle little 
tricks are practiced which illustrate the greater tricks of the 
public soiree magicale. 

What shall we say of the perfection of our senses, or the 
correctness of our observations, after witnessing the performan- 
ces of Herr Alexander, or the feats of the Wizard of the North ? 
When we see an orange seed planted in a pot of earth, a cloth 
laid over the whole, and presently perceive the cloth rising as 
if something were growing under it, and in the course of half 
an hour, with successive removals of the veil, catch sight 
of a young shoot, a maturer plant, the same covered with 
buds, then fragrant with orange blossoms, and finally loaded 
with golden fruit, what shall we say for our eyes? Whena 
cane is set upright on a floor, and a lad is balanced horizon- 
tally upon it, we are not greatly surprised, for there are, 
perhaps, persons among our acquaintance who could ao 
that; but when we see the cane taken away, without the lad’s 
falling, and moreover, see it passed around the lad, under 
him, and above him, so as to demonstrate that he is supported 
by no threads from the ceiling, nor by rods from the floor— 
when this is done before the eyes of a large and intelligent 
audience, every individual of which is ready to testify to the 
fact as above described, shall we believe that things are 
always what they seem? These observations, and hundreds 
of others that may be made in the salons of our aécomplished 
magicians, are as astonishing and as inexplicable as the 
wildest physical tricks of the ‘Spirits.’ It cannot be denied 
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that the causes which explain the juggleries, will equally well 
explain the ‘ physical manifestations.’ That these causes are 
not very occult, is plain, both from the considerations that 
have been adduced relative to the fallibilities of perception, 
and from the confessions of the Professors of legerdemain, 
one of the most skilled of whom has said that while per- 
forming his experiments, he could “with difficulty refrain 
from laughing at the simplicity of the means by which he 
deceived his audiences.” 

But it is indignantly replied to us, that the mediums who 
furnish the spiritual manifestations, are honest people, inca- 
pable of deception, and themselves ignorant of the means by 
which the manifestations are developed. Therefore we have 
no right to class them with professed jugglers! Now, we do 
not yield entirely before this objection, even admitting that it 
is quite true. 

There is such a thing as unconscious jugglery. Persons in 
the deeper and self-induced stages of hypnotic sleep, may per- 
form actions that not only astonish and deceive others who 
look on, but have the same effect upon themselves. As we 
have shown, the hypnotic state is one in which its subject is 
to the last degree the victim of illusion, because he is entirely 
deprived of even the commonest means of correcting illusions. 
If it is suggested to a hypnotized medium that ‘the spirits’ 
shall perform any marvel, that marvel is realized in him by 
actions of preternatural suddenness and vigor, or if not real- 
ized, he is as fully convinced that it succeeds, and makes such 
demonstrations of his convictions as to absorb the minds and 
senses of those around him, in expectation so controlling, that 
rather than admit there could be a failure of the desired mani- 
festation, they are satisfied with an illusory, purely mental per- 
ception, which cannot be corrected, because they entertain no 
distrust of its genuineness, and therefore will not submit it to 
the analysis of reason. 

There is no doubt that many of the most remarkable and 
startling manifestations have been originated and carried out 
with intent to deceive. We happen to know that one of the 
most amply substantiated cases on record of rappings, knock- 
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ings and window smashings, e¢ id omne genus,—which happen- 
ed in a New England town, in a clergyman’s house, which was 
investigated (?) by several competent (?) men of high standing 
and character, which those said gentlemen pronounced most 
mysterious and inexplicable—was of precisely the character 
of those ‘ manifestations’ which Prof. J. R. Lowell has so 
graphically depicted in his poem, entitled ‘The unhappy lot 
of Mr. Knott,’ a production that we hereby commend to the 
perusal of all who are spiritualistically inclined. In the case 
alluded to, after the first set of investigators had confessed 
themselves baffled, another party studied the case, and discov- 
ered who the spirit was, but ‘circumstances’ made it injudi- 
cious to publish the truth, since it would compromise both the 
honesty of those who had begun the thing as a joke, and the 
intelligence of those who had received it as a reality. 

But it is not our purpose to rehearse the frauds that have 
been committed by professed mediums. The spiritualists say 
with a certain amount of justness, that the deception of one 
instance does not disprove the genuineness of others. 

We have thus sought to make evident the chief causes that 
conspire to produce the results of spiritualism, confining our- 
selves principally to the physical phenomena of motion. It 
would be an endless and unsatisfactory task to take up all the 
individual cases of manifestations and attempt to explain them. 
No one has a right to expect us to be able to account for the 
marvels that A, B, and C, have seen, or have thought they 
saw; because these cases are past and forever beyond care- 
ful scrutiny. It is now impossible to tell how much fact, 
how much illusion, and how much deceit there has been 
in any instance. We have admitted a basis of fact—we 
have shown some of the sources of illusion, and are for our 
own part certain that there is often a mixture of deception. 
Of this last named element, it deserves to be said further, that 
it is far more abundant than many good people will admit 
when they deal with mediums. The rule of society is to take 
it for granted that a person is honest and virtuous until the 
contrary is proved, and thus society receives false testimony 
as true, for years places the utmost confidence in men who are 
secret sinners, who would indeed under favorable circumstances 
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be men honest enough for ordinary purposes, but under 
the pressure of great temptations, issue false stocks, gamble 
with their employers’ funds, and tamper with the most sacred 
virtues. There are many persons, too, that are thoroughly honest 
in any serious or weighty matter, but are almost insanely fond 
of playing tricks and practical jokes, and a shrewd individual 
of this sort, with a little friendly aid, can easily get the credu- 
lous or unsuspecting wrought upon till they see (with ‘the eyes 
of the mind’ only, be it understood) things that for strange- 
ness, match the most wonderful of the ‘ manifestations.’ 

The commonest stories, it is well known, have a sort of at- 
traction of exaggeration, by virtue of which they increase in 
size and embellishment as they pass from one oracle to an- 
other. There are a few persons whose imaginations and feel- 
ings are so disciplined that we can always accept their state- 
ments literally. There are also a few whom it is dangerous to 
believe at all. Between these extremes there is every shade 
of embellishing tendency, so that before we can receive the 
testimony of any person for purposes of science, on even those 
matters which admit of accurate observation, we must ascer- 
tain the coefficient of exaggeration of the man, just as in the 
refined use of thermometers we eliminate the errors of the 
instrument by a carefully determined coefficient of expansion 
of the glass. These sources of mistake are increased a thou- 
sand fold in any matter which is, by universal consent, mar- 
velous and intricate; and when a blind belief in occult nat- 
ural causes, or in spiritual interference is superadded, the results 
of testimony and even of observation are worthless, just as the 
indications of a thermometer are unreliable when the boiling 
point of the mereury is approached. 

This inborn love of the marvelous is a more powerful 
and more prevailing motive than any mere fondness for 
trickery. The latter can rarely carry people to the lengths 
that the spiritualists have gone. The new varieties of manifes- 
tations, the originalities in this great error, could only arise in 
minds self-deceived, but seeking after a great something— 
Truth, they call it—with the interest and pertinacity that 
only an honest purpose can inspire. The tricksters (from 
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personal experience we know that some notable mediums ¢e 
deceivers) follow in the path of the self-deluded leaders, and 
find golden and abundant gleanings. 

A few more words may now be added, applying the princi- 
ples we have recounted to some of the individual phenomena 
of the manifestations. 

With regard, then, to table-movings, and like physical 
phenomena, we are led to conclude that they do occur, but 
are caused only by human and muscular agency. They may 
be produced unconsciously, and even when the mediums be- 
lieve they use their utmost exertions to prevent them. 

The moving of bodies without contact, is not established by 
that kind of testimony which, under the circumstances, is 
valid. Only the highest quality and the greatest amount and 
variety of evidence, can properly shake our faith in a law so 
well established as that of the universality and invariableness 
of gravitation. The fallibilities of perception and judgment, 
account for the testimony, and that is apparently the only fact 
to be accounted for. 

The conditions of mind and body, which admit of the hal- 
lucinations and the functional exaltation of the mediums, are 
most fully illustrated by, and to a great degree identical with, 
those of hypnotism. 

But it may be said by persons who have produced or wit- 
nessed physical manifestations, “‘ We have been entirely in 
our usual condition—certainly have been free from hypno- 
tism!” No! hypnotism is not merely mesmerism and electro- 
psychology, but comprehends all the abnormal phenomena 
that are induced by an intense and persistent attention, 
whether this attention be a direct mental application, or the 
mere passive occupancy of the mind. 

Those members of a spiritualistic circle, who behold, but 
cannot produce the more difficult and rare phenomena, fall 
into what we may designate the hypnotism of sympathy, of 
which, our daily life furnishes abundant examples. How 
often, under the influence of warm sympathy and interest in 
a friend, have we not found ourselves replying to a question 
put by him, in precise accordance with the idea which his 
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tone and manner indicated as having possession of his mind, 
though it was actually repugnant to our own sober judgment, 
as we have been startled to perceive ere our answer was fully 
uttered ? 

Let those who think they have seen tables move without 
contact, or rise under their own hands when they exertes all 
their force to keep them down, soberly reflect whether, if 
some one present in whose intelligence, scrutiny, and honesty, 
they have great confidence, had impressively asserted that the 
floor was sinking, or their knee-joints were bending, it, and 
not the rising of the table, would actually have been the fact 
in their minds. 

With regard to ‘raps,’ we doubt not that they are often illu- 
sory, and heard only in the expectant brain of the medium. 
The only raps we have had an opportunity to hear, were the 
mere creakings and groanings of loose-jointed tables. In- 
stances are known, in which the accustomed raps entirely 
ceased after a few wedges and screws had been put into the 
table, without the knowledge of the medium. The fact that 
such wretched noises are dignified by intelligent men, with the 
name of ‘rappings,’ illustrates the fullness of the control exer- 
cised by a dominant idea. 

The raps of Mrs. Fish were found by the Faculty of the 
Buffalo Medical College to be produced by a ‘a peculiar ac- 
tion of the muscles of the leg,’ or in anatomical language, ‘ by 
the repeated displacement of the tendon of the peroneus lon- 
gus muscle in the sheath which slides behind the external 
malleolus, and there appears to be as good testimony in sup- 
port of the fact that the Fishes and Foxes of Rochester taught 
the art of rapping to some of their medium friends, as there 
is to any other fact in spiritualism. In one of our sittings we 
made an observation that may easily account for a genuine and 
honest rap. After we had remained seated for nearly an hour, 
watching the sliding hands of a powerful medium, a part of 
our own motive apparatus began to go into involuntary, spas- 
modic, and almost unnoticed action. As we sat on the front 
edge of the chair the under muscles of the legs became 
numbed, and contracted several times in a sudden manner, so 
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as to lift the hinder legs of the chair an inch or so from the 
floor. The chair fell again immediately, and with such force 
that on any but a heavily carpeted floor a most decided rap 
would have been produced. Had we been intently occupied 
with the ideas of the spiritualists, this motion would have 
happened sooner, but would have been quite unperceived, be- 
cause unexpected. The sound, however, would have attracted 
notice, because desired. 

We have observed spasmodic motions in the fingers of a ta- 
ble mover, which only needed to be made with a little more 
suddenness to produce a rap. A heavy ring on the finger 
would materially assist the result. 

The other varieties of manifestation present many features 
of interest. The marvels that used to be related of mesmeric 
clairvoyance, and that now are told of those mediums who 
deal in the ‘higher phenomena’ of spiritualism, viz: com- 
munications from departed spirits, description of distant per- 
sons and scenes, and apparent reading of the thoughts of those 
who stand in communication with the mediums, have a basis 
of fact, which is illustrated by some of the phenomena of hyp- 
notism that have already been noticed in the course of this 
article. The performances of a few of the writing, drawing, 
and speaking mediums, are truly remarkable, and remind one of 
the Italian improvisatori. The alleged air-floatings of medi- 
ums seem to be connected with some curious physiological 
facts, which relate the action of exhilarating and anesthetic 
drugs to hypnotism ; inasmuch as, under the influence of aleo- 
hol, ether, &c., hallucinations are developed quite similar to 
those which lead some nervous people to believe they have 
been transported through the air. Finally, the healing medi- 
ums do not all deserve to be regarded as unmitigated hum- 
bugs, for Dr. Braid has made some medical applications of 
hypnotism, which, to the uninitiated, are as wonderful as any- 
thing spiritualism can boast of. But we have no space, at 
present, for thé discussion of these topics. They may, per- 
haps, form the subject of another Article. 

In conclusion, we cannot avoid remarking how desirable it 
is that these phenomena should be submitted to sober and 
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scientific investigation, for notwithstanding they rest on illu- 
sions, and in their consequences are chiefly absurd, they are, 
toa certain degree, true; they are a part of life and nature. 
The truth that is in them cannot be annihilated by neglect or 
contempt, and the errors that are engrafted on them grow only 
with more luxuriance, because trodden under foot. 

But these subjects must be investigated in the one right 
manner, which alone can yield reliable results. The methods 
of research that now prevail in the physical sciences, and that 
have wrought more progress during the last fifty years than the 
strivinge of all the previous centuries could accomplish, must 
be applied to them. Rather, we should say, not precisely the 
methods, but the spirit of modern philosophical! research is 
wanted here. We must begin with facts. Hypotheses must 
be provisional, and held lightly. We may often use them for 
feelers, but never for legs. Stubborn, naked, and unpoetical 
facts must be our foundation. To grasp at any fancy or anal- 
ogy, and build upon it, is done at the risk of being by-and-by 
buried in ruins. If we will erect a temple to the truth, we 
must enter into the quarries of experience, open the galleries 
of experiment, strike right and left with the hammer of criti- 
cism, and only take for our masonry the gems whose temper 
withstands all blows, and which are revealed by their own 
crystalline light. Those who have never seriously attempted 
the work, little know how slow and toilsome the discovery of 
truth often is. Truth is like a delicate crystal embedded in 
rock ; we easily get at its surface, but to cut away its granite 
setting, and expose it unharmed and symmetrical, with no 
fragments wanting, and no adhering gangue, is a work of skill 
and patience, that our friends who build the ephemeral sci- 
ences, of which spiritualism is a type, have no conception of. 
If theories come to us in our studies, we must not seek, at first, 
to prove them, because our prepossessions are too apt to as- 
sume the shape of favorable arguments; but we must do our 
best to disprove them, for that alone is worthy to stand which 
most strongly resists being overthrown. 

In our search for facts we must make full allowance for the 
imperfection of our senses, the fallibilities of perception, and 
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all other sources of error that lie either in ourselves who are 
the observers, or in others who are the subjects of these phe- 
nomena. If in the Laboratory or Observatory, under simple 
conditions, we find that repeated observation and varied de- 
vice are needful in order to assure ourselves of the absolute 
genuineness of a fact; much more, in these highly complicated 
departments of investigation must we exercise a cautious and 
patient scrutiny. 

In these researches we must remember that we are dealing 
with mind as well as with matter—with mind and matter ex- 
erting a reciprocal, and to some degree a pathological influ- 
ence on each other; and so we must prepare ourselves with a 
large and well-considered knowledge. Physics and Meta- 
physics, Physiology and Psychology must place their united 
resources at our disposal. 

We must be lofty and single in our aims, and not be afraid 
of the truth, nor fear to accept all her consequences, however 
much they may conflict with cherished traditions. 

In studying the manifestations which may arise in the 
hypnotic trance, it is necessary not to oppose the conditions of 
mental illusion and of nervous sleep. 

If what is true in the exhibitions of mesmerism and spiritu- 
alism depends primarily upon a concentration of the mind, 
induced by an expectation so intense as to control the whole 
being, then it is plain that we must seek to favor and excite 
this expectation if we will behold any of the genuine and 
truly remarkable phenomena—if we will have demonstrated 
to us the force of illusion—if we will witness the exaltation of 
physical and mental powers which aresometimes incontestably 
manifested. 

If we enter a spiritual circle and maintain a tone of skepti- 
cism, especially if we imply that whatever is produced is the 
result of intended deception on the part of the mediums or 
members of the circle, we thereby destroy that equanimity 
which is essential to their success, and interrupt the persist- 
ency of attention and the prevalence of expectation, so that 
no results but their discomfiture will follow. In this respect 
many of the so-called investigations that have been instituted 
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to test mesmerism and the spiritual manifestations have been 
failures. Those who have investigated have been convinced 
that the whole affair was a cheat, while the other party, in 
many cases conscious of the purest motives, have considered 
themselves abused and slandered. This misunderstanding of 
the causes and conditions of the phenomena in question has 
had the tendency to resolve all concerned into two opposing 
parties; one of skeptics, the other of believers, between whom 
the question has ceased to be a discussion, and has become a 
quarrel. 

As our final paragraph, we fain would write a few words 
which are of equal moment both to those who declare that 
they cannot believe the Bible unless spiritualism be true, and 
the true explanation of Biblical wonders and miracles; and to 
those who incline to reduce all soul, and God himself, to self- 
existent and self-sustaining material forces. Superstition and 
skepticism are essentially the same. The one admits, the other 
denies; but belief is overstretched and reason outraged as much 
by too great denial, as by excess of affirmation. The golden 
mean is Faith, founded on evidence. True faith is legitimate 
and serviceable, because reasonable. Faith is, so to speak, an 
offshoot of reason. Credence, against what reason teaches, is 
superstition; but in harmony with reason, itis faith. Disbelief, 
against reason, is skepticism; in accordance with reason, it is 
also faith. Superstition and skepticism are equally baneful ; 
for to deny a thing merely because there can be adduced an 
argument against it, is as grave a mistake as to accept a state- 
ment merely because there is one argument in its favor. 
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Art. Il—THE TWO POWERS OF THE POPE. 


The Roman State from 1815 to 1850, by Carto Luiet Farr 
nt, M. D., translated by the Right Hon. W. E. Grapstone. 
London: John Murray. 1851. 

Gli Ultimi Rivolgimenti Italiani—Memorie Storiche di 
F. A. Guatreeto. Firenze: Felice Le Monnier. 1852. 

Memorie Storiche sull? Intervento Francese in Roma nel 


1849, di Fevrertco Torre. Torino: Barrera ed Ambrosio. 
1853. 


Memorie per servire alla Storia degli Stati Romani dal? 
elevazione di Pio Nono al pontificato sino alla caduta della 
Republica, dell’ avvocato Givserre Gaxsusst. Genova: Sordo 
Muti. 1852. 


Ir is said that a good contemporary history cannot be writ- 
ten: and there is much truth in this, particularly in times of ex- 
cited passion and bloody contest. But when the conflict is over, 
and a period of comparative peace follows, as a truce to bury the 
dead, it is highly interesting and instructive to peruse the im- 
passioned accounts of those who have been men of action, and 
who, still powerfully excited, take up the pen, with their 
swords unsheathed on the desk. Their writings, to be sure, 
breathe the spirit of party, and like colored glasses, give the 
facts a partisan shade. But such writings contain also a reve- 
lation of the inmost feelings poured out in the warmth of pas- 
sion, and the precious information which only actors and eye- 
witnesses can give. An impartial reader, free from passion, 
and endowed with good sense, will always derive from them 
much instruction, and find out the truth, particularly if he has 
patience and jeisure to read coolly the productions of the op- 
posite parties. 

History is styled the teacher of life—magistra vite—by 
Cicero. Its lessons are most impressive when history is con- 
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temporary. There is no need to be a professed ‘ humanitari- 
an,’ for one to admit that sympathy and common interests 
connect all men, though spread over the face of the whole 
earth, and divided into nations and states. We cannot feel in- 
different with regard.to the condition of our fellow-beings ; 
and our own interests, if well consulted, suggest a regard for 
their welfare. It is therefore no less instructive than natural 
and useful to endeavor to learn the condition and the tendencies 
of other associations of men besides that to which we belong. 
Besides, it is evident that there are some nations, and even 
some periods in the life of a single nation, that exercise a wide 
influence on the condition of all mankind and on the solution 
of questions upon which the welfare of many peoples depends. 
Italy, the oldest of the living nations, with her never inter- 
rupted traditions of science, fine arts, and civilization, has a 
long history, all the periods of which offer great general les- 
sons. Italy is now engaged in the solution of a question 
that has a special interest for our times. Evidently the 
Italians are struggling for the destruction of the Papacy, as 
the chief obstacle to their national unity and independence. 
They may succeed, and they may fail; but in either case no 
wise man can look with indifference upon the important 
struggle. 

At the beginning of the present century, two Popes were 
arrested in Rome by the French, and kept prisoners in Italy. 
The Italians looked on, some with indifference, and some with 
great satisfaction. Afterwards, continual troubles with their 
own subjects reduced the Popes to rely upon foreign support. 
At present only the overwhelming military force of two foreign 
nations secures a precarious safety to a Pope in Rome. Evi- 
dently the struggle is going on. The Italians have not given up 
the war though they have lost many battles. They are a tra- 
ditional people; slow in their progress, strongly attached to 
the past, and fond of the arts of peace ; but they are also firm 
and obstinate in their purposes. The Italians cannot be changed 
by a three days’ revolution; no more can they by three hun- 
dred years of foreign oppression. 

The Roman revolution therefore deserves from all the Chris- 
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tian world a greater general interest than any revolution of a 
small people struggling for independence and liberty. If 
it were a question only between the oppressed and the 
oppressors, it might be regarded as already settled, for the Aus- 
trians and the French are, no doubt, the strongest. But op- 
pression with them is only the means; their aim is to support 
the Papacy, and revive its moral power. Will they succeed ? 
What will be the consequences of a failure on their part? 
Though by no means approving the French intervention at 
Rome, we must do justice to their earnest exertions to recon- 
cile the Romans with the Papacy. But it -has been lost la- 
bor. After nine years of military occupation, the French in 
Rome are still detested by the people, ill-treated by the Pope, 
and despised by the Austrians. The Papal restoration has 
made no progress. 
It was only during the last spring that the French govern- 
ment published an important document which contains the 
confession of their failure. It was a diplomatic note or report 
of the French ambassador, Rayneval. This statesman, well 
known for his devotion to the cause of despotism, a personal 
friend of the king of Naples, and a great admirer of the Jes- 
uits, openly declared that he “could see no end to the French 
military occupation of Rome, if the Papacy must be main- 
tained there for the common interest of the European nations ; 
for the opposition of the people did not abate, nay, it grew 
stronger after the restoration of 1849. Not because they are 
ill-treated or placed in a worse condition than other people ; 
but because a general spirit of nationality prevails throughout 
the whole of Italy, and the patriots regard the Papacy as the 
principal obstacle to the accomplishment of their views.” 
This document, drawn up in language sure to be considered 
sareastic and insulting by the oppressed Italians, created quite 
a sensation in the diplomatic world, and placed the so-called 
‘Roman question’ in a new light; for in 1849, the French 
occupation of Rome excited the jealousy of the other Euro- 
pean Powers, except Austria and Spain, who were naturally 
interested in the Papal restoration. But the French gov- 
ernment emphatically declared that they had neither con- 
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quest nor permanent occupation in view; their object was 
simply to put down a handful of abandoned characters, mostly 
foreigners, who had overthrown the Papacy against the will of 
the people. The diplomatists of other powers—pro bono pa- 
cis—pretended to believe that impudent lie. But now events, 
and the confession of the French government, have revealed 
the whole truth. Lord Palmerston, the man of conciliative 
half-measures, suggested that a joint note might be presented 
to the Pope, urging upon him the necessity of a general par- 
don of all political offenders, and the initiation of a new sys- 
tem of government, on a truly liberal basis. But the Pope 
and his court knew better than Palmerston the character of 
the popular opposition. They despised that ridiculous note, 
and answered. it laconically, but significantly; “The first 
concession would be a signal for general anarchy,” mean- 
ing a revolution. And they were right; the Papacy cannot 
be reformed ; it must be destroyed. 

As we are probably on the eve of new events, upon which 
the solution of the problem depends, it is important to take a 
glance at it, with the light afforded by writers who belong to 
the Roman state, and who had a part in the late movement. 
The work of Signor Farini, which is before us, has acquired a 
certain popularity in England, from the fact of its having been 
translated into English by Gladstone. It contains a great deal 
of information, and its statements in regard to the condition 
and abuses of the Papal government may be fully relied upon, 
for the author is a conservative man, who likes the Papacy and 
befriends the present Pope, who has treated him kindly. Sig- 
nor Farini would do away with abuses, and reform the Papal 
administration, by taking it in part from the hands of the 
elergy. He would also give liberty to the people, but only in 
a homeopathic dose. He takes it for granted that his 
plan does not agree with the views of the people; but he as- 
sumes that they are wrong, and he is right. 

Signor Farini informs us that the Italian cities are all wrong, 
and he assumes the proud position of a teacher, armed with 
an iron rod. We feel that the same rod is ready for us should 
we dare to eontrovert the justice of his magisterial corrections. 
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Sometimes however he seems to remember that he is by pro- 
fession a physician, and shows a disposition to dress the dread- 
ful wounds inflicted by tyranny on the people ; but then he 
gets angry and quarrels with his patient, who in the paroxism 
of fever does not acknowledge the efficacy of his homeopathy. 

The style of Signor Farini is artificial, unequal, and bom- 
bastic, such as we should expect from a self-conceited man. 
His views are narrow, and he is more inclined to declaim 
than to reason. He always aspires to be eloquent, and some- 
times succeeds. The translator has corrected, as far as possi- 
ble, the most shocking faults of style. The knowledge of the 
social position of the writer is always a good key to a con- 
temporary history. Signor Farini views all events from the 
point on which he stands. He dislikes the old Pope Gregory 
XVI, who sent him into exile, and feels grateful to Pius IX, 
who recalled and employed him. He is severe with the 
revolutionists, because they have been unkind to him since he 
deserted their ranks. He boasts, indeed, that he never took 
part in their secret conspiracies ; but Professor Montanelli, in 
his ‘ Memorie dalla Toscana,’ (Torino, 1853,) gives the proofs 
of the participation of Signor Farini in the revolutionary 
movement of Rimini, of 1845, and to him he ascribes the 
authorship of the able manifesto then published in the name 
of the revolutionists. Signor Gualterio gives us the key to 
explain this contradiction. It seems that with them, a secret 
association for the object of forcing a monarch to grant con- 
stitutional liberty is not a conspiracy; it assumes this charac- 
ter when the object is the establishment of a republican 
governmert ! 

Signor Gualterio also isa conservative; he would preserve 
the Papacy, but not its faults. He believes that the Papacy 
can be reformed by the separation of the temporal from the 
spiritual power. The Pope should reign, but not govern; a 
theory very easy in a book, but impossible in the way of 
experiment. Signor Gualterio, however, is a sober and 
moderate writer. He is a gentleman by birth and education, 
and never forgets himself. There is nothing in him of the 
violence and rant of Farini. Those who differ from him are 
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treated as adversaries, not as enemies, by Gualterio. His ex- 
position of the causes which have kept Italy in a state of 
permanent revolution during the last forty-five years, is clear 
and true. His views are broad, and his conclusions are right, 
when he is free from the influence of personal feelings. He 
was born of an ancient family, in the city of Orvieto, within 
the Papal dominions. The dusty portraits hanging from the 
crumbling walls of his castle-like house, early spoke to him 
of former riches and power, and made him feel bitterly his 
insignificance under the rule of a despotic priesthood. He 
aspired to change the government, so that a layman might in 
some degree participate in its administration, and make it 
more tolerable. : 

Signor Gualterio, besides, likes Italian independence. He 
took up arms against the Austrians in 1848, notwithstanding 
the Pope condemned that war. He, however, took no part in 
the succeeding war.of the Romans against the Pope, but 
regarded with bitterness the foreign invasion brought upon 
Italy by the Pope. He thought that the Pope, persecuted in 
Rome by the Romans, might have taken refuge in another 
city, till the rage of the people should cool. This idea was an 
offspring of the middle ages, when the Popes often resorted 
to the protection of the mighty walls of their city of Orvieto. 
He was so impressed with this idea, that he prepared a dem- 
onstration for the object of inducing the city authorities of 
Orvieto to offer an asylum to the fugitive Pope. One morn- 
ing, Signor Gualterio brought into the city a score of his 
tenants, all simple country people, who executed his orders in 
a constrained, awkward manner, to the great amusement of 
the citizens of Orvieto, who hissed them out of the town; and 
there the performance ended. Signor Gualterio, however, 
accepted no office, either from the Pope or the republican 
government; quite unlike Signor Farini, who served both 
governments, and lost the confidence of both. 

It would be altogether a mistake, to think that those two 
writers represent a party in the Roman state. The French 
ambassador, Lesseps, called them generals without soldiers, 
and he was right; for the Pope was exiled, and no one stood 
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up for him. The republic was established, and it found no 
internal foes. The Papal restoration took place, and it found 
no friends in Rome. It is a significant fact, that both Signor 
Gualterio and Signor Farini were sent into exile by the Pope, 
when restored to Rome. 

Frederico Torre was a brave artillery man, and a good 
scholar. He fought on the field of battle, and wrote in the 
newspapers during all the movements of 1848 and 1849. At 
the downfall of Rome, on July 3d, 1849, it devolved upon 
him as a secretary of the Minister of War, to surrender that 
office to the French invaders. “I regret,” said a polite 
French colonel to him, “to be employed in this unpleasant 
commission ; my feelings are for the cause which you have 
bravely defended; but I am a soldier, and obey orders. 
What else can I do?” Torre remarked coolly, “I do not 
know what you can do, but [ have sacrificed my well-earned 
commission to my feelings, and I go to starve in exile.” 
Torre wrote his history in a simple, pleasant, military-like 
manner. He proves his statements by precious documents. 
He does not appear a disappointed man; on the contrary, he 
accepts the events as they have come. The Romans have 
been conquered by an overwhelming force, to be sure; but he 
is proud that they resisted bravely, and he is also perfectly 
confident of the final triumph of their cause. 

He likes the French because they fight bravely; but he is 
sorry that they are engaged in so dirty a work as that of re- 
storing the Papacy. He is for the total annihilation of that 
old, worn-out, and corrupt institution. He gives his reasons 
in a plain, clear, and forcible manner; but how others will ap- 
preciate those reasons does not trouble him much. For 
those reasons the Romans have fought and bled; this is 
enough for him. Torre seems to write rather in a hurry, with 
his ears on the alert to catch the first report of a new can- 
nonade. 

Signor Gabussi is a lawyer. He writes his history as if he 
was preparing a case for the court. His style has no attrac- 
tions, but he gives a great deal of information. He is old, and 
worn-out by cares. Thue he often grumbles, and finds fault 
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with everybody; no matter if it is the Pope, or Mazzini. 
Nevertheless, Gabussi appears strong and constant in his re- 
publican feelings, and a merciless foe to the Papacy and the 
Popes. Gabussi is a native of Bologna, where also he was a 
judge, and a man of high standing. It was the revolution 
of 1831, which threw him first into exile. He has suffered 
much, and he suffers still. The short period of happiness 
which he enjoyed during the national movement of 1848 and 
1849, makes him feel more bitterly the new exile, attended by 
misery and sorrow in his old age, and with a broken constitu- 
tion. We naturally ask why he wrote? Not, certainly, to 
please his party and his friends, for he is severe upon them. 
Not surely to make money, for in the present condition of 
Italy, such works do not pay for the expense. He is his own 
publisher, and supplies the loss by his scanty meaus. Besides, 
his publication deprived him of the asylum which he had 
found in Sardinia.- And yet we cannot help admiring the 
gray-headed old man, who, at the close of a long life spent 
almost entirely in agitation, misery, or sorrow, takes up his 
pen with unbroken spirits, fights all obstacles, endures all 
privations, in order to write as if it were a last will for the 
benefit of his country. 

It is admitted by all these authors, and not controverted by 
any of the best statesmen of Europe, that the so-called 
government of the Pope is bad; that the last restoration has 
made the matter even worse; and that the so-called ‘ Roman 
question’ still requires a solution. The difference of opinion 
exists only in regard to the means, and as to whether diplo- 
macy or revolution will carry the day. Both Signor Farini 
and Gualterio have proved, in a clear and forcible manner, 
that the source of the popular discontent, and of the anarchy 
in the government, is not occasional nor recent. The Papal 
government, at the end of the last century, before the French 
revolution, might be styled a tolerable one. The enormous 
sums which it cost were contributed by all the Christian 
world, and the Papal subjects derived a great advantage 
from them. The relation, also, between the people and the 
government, was of an undetermined and peculiar character. 
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Each city enjoyed a kind of magna charta, formed of privi- 
leges either stipulated for, in passing under that govern- 
ment, or obtained by money or by a successful armed _re- 
sistance. These privileges, more or less respected accord- 
ing to the character and condition of the Popes, were 
always asserted frankly, and supported bravely, by the cities. 
The frequent vacancies of the Papal throne, and the weakness 
of the government during the period of the elections, afforded 
the Roman cities the opportunity of enforcing their claims. 
The Popes, besides, had a great interest in keeping on good 
terms with them ; for any trouble at home would have been 
a loss of credit and influence abroad. 

The state of religion in Italy contributed also to the tol- 
erable state of peace between the Popes and their subjects. 
The Italians never felt much attachment to the Papacy. 
They took part in the Crusades, because they could make 
money by transporting the Crusaders,.and establishing com- 
mercial relations with the East. The darkness of the middle 
ages was never so thick in Italy as in the other parts of 
Europe. The Papacy, besides, which seemed to the distant 
half-civilized nation, some great indistinct moral creation, was 
for the Italians a matter of fact. They were eye-witnesses of 
enormous abuses ; the corruption of the elections, the violence 
of the contending parties, the ignorance, the’ vices, and the 
crimes, too, of the Popes and their court, could not escape the 
observation of the Italians. The comedy performed in the 
Vatican had no attractions for them, because it was an every- 
day matter, and they could see the actors and the machinery 
behind the stage. “The things which depend upon appear- 
ance,” observes Macchiavelli, in this connection, “are as 
strong from afar as they are weak when near.” 

Long before the Reformation, Italy had been the scene of 
religious opposition to the Papacy. But the wise policy of 
the Popes was always to strike the leaders, and disperse those 
who were led, without making much noise. The Inquisition 
in Italy has never been so cruel as in Spain. It required a 
man willing to make a martyr of himself, and anxious to gain 
proselytes, to secure persecution. Most commonly such a per- 
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son would disappear suddenly, and the mystery of his fate 
would terrify his followers. This conduct of the Papacy cre- 
ated in Italy that latent spirit of opposition, which broke out 
at the time of the Reformation. But that movement could 
not be suecessful in Italy, because the greater part of the 
country was occupied by Spanish, French, and Austrian sol- 
diers, and they all agreed in opposing any religious liberty 
which might lead to the overthrow of their power. 

Violence, however, might prevent public demonstrations, 
and terror might secure an apparent submission, but neither of 
them could change the hearts and the minds of the people. 
The Italians submitted to the Papacy, indeed, but felt no love 
or esteem for that institution. Their outward manner was that 
of cool respect, suggested by prudence, but their desire was 
ever for an ideal Christianity, a kind of internal religion, in- 
dependent of external signs, often undetermined, and always 
in analogy with the character and the moral capacity of the | 
individual. It has been remarked that the Italians, though 
ready to talk on all subjects, do not like to be questioned in 
regard to their religious opinions. They never discuss them. 
They are the secrets of their heart. The peculiar condition of 
the Italians in regard to the Papacy, and the singularity of 
their religious feelings, have never been either investigated 
thoroughly, or fully appreciated. Yet it is the key to their 
modern history. 

Napoleon understood well the tendencies and the wants of 
his fellow citizens, when he began the work of the regenera- 1 
tion of Italy by the humiliation of the Popes, and the de- 
struction of their power. The Italians did not miss the cap- 
tive Popes; on the contrary, Italy made rapid and wonder- 
ful progress in all branches of public welfare, from the first 
appearance of Napoleon, in 1796, to his downfall, in 1815. 
This period produced a radical change in Italy. She was now 
very rich, highly civilized, and well prepared for free institu- 
tions. A return to the ancient system would be like confining 
& vigorous young man in a nursery, under the care of a grum- 

\ bling old woman armed with an iron rod. 
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The general Congress of the European powers, gathered at 
Vienna at the downfall of Napoleon, was chiefly composed ot 
narrow-minded diplomatists, gangrened by the corruption 
of the old courts. They had learned nothing, and forgotten 
nothing, during that long, stormy period, which had changed 
entirely the condition of Europe. Their only idea was 
to restore the equilibrium of Europe. It must be gov- 
erned, as before, by kings reigning by divine right, with a 
Pope, who was to be himself a king, and the representative of 
the principle of absolute authority. To secure this great ob- 
ject the people were disposed of, and sold like so many flocks 
of sheep, with no regard to their national spirit, their tenden- 
cies, or the state of their civilization. The five or six most 
powerful nations, united by a league which was called ‘ Holy, 
assumed the right to regulate the interests of the smaller 
states, and keep down the spirit of nationality or liberty. 

When that new arrangement, called the Restoration, was 
made, there seemed to be but little hope that the Pope would 
have his kingdom of Rome restored to him. Russia, England, 
and Prussia, in number and strength, had the preponderance 
in that Congress, and they were not regarded as particularly 
favorable to the Papacy. France was then among the con- 
quered ; Spain had long lost all importance, and Austria was 
willing to keep for herself the rich northern provinces of that 
kingdom. True, indeed, it was an ancient kingdom, and this 
was pleaded in behalf of the Pope ; but the republic of Ven- 
ice was still more ancient, and, nevertheless, it was destroyed, 
and its dominions divided between Austria and England. But 
the cause of the Papacy was earnestly supported by the 
‘Heretics!’ A great miracle, for which the Pope ordered a 
general thanksgiving. 

Cardinal Consalvi, who represented Pope Pius VH at that 
Congress, sueceeded in persuading its members that the revo- 
lutionary spirit which pervaded all Europe was but a natural 
consequence of the limitation of the Papal power, and of the 
abolition of the order of the Jesuits, both procured by the 
monarchs of Europe, during the second half of the last cen- 
tury. He insisted, therefore, upon the necessity of strength- 
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eniug the Papal authority, and the order of the Jesuits, that 
monarchical institutions might be saved from a total wreck. 
Cardinal Consalvi said also, that the Pope could not exercise 
his spiritual authority if he had no temporal power, and above 
all, if he were not the king of Rome. Besides, a Pope with- 
out subjects could not impose taxes to defray the expenses of 
his splendid religious ceremonies and of missions for the con- 
version of the heretics and infidels. 

This last reason made a great impression upon that Con- 
gress; but the Romans cannot understand why they should be 
taxed heavily, and reduced to misery, for these objects. The 
fact is, the Roman state had grown very rich under the wise 
administration of Napoleon, while the last forty-three years of 
papal despotism have accumulated a debt of fifty-two millions, 
at a ruinous rate of interest, upon that small state, besides 
drying up entirely all its commercial and industrial resources, 
These millions, to be sure, were not all thrown away without 
profit. The Papacy has gained proselytes in England, and the 
English Church has been growing ‘high,’ and, it is hoped, 
may yet reach the ‘lofty’ embrace of the Pope. Besides, many 
convents of Jesuits and Jesuitesses have been established 
in North America. But the Romans, unable to appreciate 
these great triumphs, regret that their money is spent in 
this way. 

Signor Gualterio, among many other valuable documents, 
gives the ‘ Manifesto,’ by which Cardinal Rivarola, in 1815, 
announced to the people the restoration of the Papacy ‘by 
the armies of the Catholic powers.’ As a great boon to the 
people, the Cardinal promises the abolition of ‘ the infamous 
and impious offices of the Registry and Mortgages.” 

This same Cardinal Rivarola undertook afterwards to re- 
press a tumult in Ravenna, and on his own authority, without 
any previous trial, passed a monstrous sentence of death upon 
five hundred persons. Signor Gualterio gives the names of 
them all, and for the most part they belong to the nobility, 
and to the highly cultivated classes. Yet the Pope was then 
Pius VI, known as a meek and kind old man. But the Pa- 
pacy is a system; the individual disappears. It was to be ex- 
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pected that between such a government and its subjects there 
could be only tumult and revolt on one side, repression and 
mismanagement on the other. Such has been the case. This 
state of things grew gradually worse as the Popes were com- 
pelled to resort to foreign armies in order to keep down their 
own subjects. Dissatisfaction begat hatred, and this soon put 
an end to all respect for the Papal authority. 

There is the strongest and clearest evidence, in the narratives 
both of Farini and Gualterio, as to the evils of the papal gov- 
ernment. They expatiate upon them, and trace them to their 
source. The documents, tvo, published by Gualterio and 
Torre, give evidence to the truth of their statements, and we 
hear of no attempt made to invalidate their authority. Both 
Signor Farini and Signor Gualterio seem to belong to the 
‘ Doctrinaire’ school of France ; at least we cannot class them 
with any party in the Roman state. They seem to consider 
the question only from a political point of view. They think 
that there is still a way, and a very easy way, too, by which 
the Papacy may come out unbroken from the wretched state 
in which it now is, and secure the most happy condition for 
itself and for its subjects. This great panacea isa free political 
constitution. Not so free, of course, as that of England, or 
even of Sardinia; but allowing a certain liberty of the press, 
abolishing the Inquisition, limiting the excessive privileges of 
the priesthood, and establishing a regular and responsible 
administration, to which even some laymen might occasionally 
be admitted. 

But neither Signor Farini nor Signor Gualterio have consid- 
ered this great remedy from the point of its practical applica- 
tion. They seem to take it for granted that the temporal and 
the spiritual powers, united in the person of the Pope, may be 
separated so as to give him two independent positions. One 
at the head of his church ; the second as king of Rome and of 
asmall portion of Italy, with limited power. But this opinion 
is altogether a great mistake. We know that men of much 
talent and learning, such as Guizot, Rossi, Silvani, Mammiani, 
Galeotti, Tommaseo, and others, have expressed the same opin- 
ion, and have endeavored to give it a practical application. 
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But they were suspected of a secret aim to prepare by these 
means the total dissolution of both powers. Such at least 
would be the consequence of the realization of their plans. 

It is a fact that the present Pope, a man of exceedingly weak 
character, frightened by the general agitation which pervaded 
all Italy and Europe at the beginning of the year 1848, was 
prevailed upon by-the advice of Guizot, Rossi, Silvani, and 
others, to yield to the popular desire, and establish a free con- 
stitution of the description advocated by Signor Farini and 
Gualterio. Pius IX, on the eve of taking such an important 
step, inquired of Signor Sturbinetti, a very learned doctor of 
civil and canon law, whether it would not be an offense 
against the canon law. Signor Sturbinetti could hardly re- 
strain his langhter, and answered that he could not see that 
there was anything in common between the canon law and a 
political constitution. And yet he was wrong, and the Pope 
was right. A Pope cannot limit his temporal power without 
endangering the spiritual power. He is inspired by the Holy 
Ghost ; he represents God on earth, and to him alone he is re- 
sponsible for his actions. The orders, and the laws of a Pope, 
are with him a matter of conscience. ; He is bound to preserve 
the power as it was given to him, to convert infidels, and to 
chastise heretics. No restrictions should be put on his steps. 
His natural ministers are the cardinals; and there is no power 
on earth to judge them except himself. There are some mat- 
ters, of course, which are entirely of a temporal and political 
character ; but still they might have an indirect bearing on the 
cause of religion. A commercial treaty with England, for 
instance, might suit the interests of the Romans, but no Pope 
could sign a compact with that heretical, excommunicated na- 
tion. In any event, the Pope must naturally be the judge 
whether a matter of temporal interest is or is not in opposition 
to the spiritual welfare of the church over which he presides. 
During the few months in which Pope Pius [X reigned asa 
constitutional monarch, no less than sixty-two new administra- 
tive laws were passed by both houses, but no one of these laws 
obtained his sanction ; his conscience, he said, would not: al- 
low him to approve them. 
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During the same period, his conscience suggested to him to 
contribute a large sum of money for the foundation of a new 
convent in Rome for some nuns who had fled from Russia. 
Rossi, who happened to be the minister for the finances, dared 
to observe to the Pope that the Romans already murmured 
because there were too many convents in Rome, and it would 
be impossible to impose a new tax for that object. The Pope 
felt indignant, and exclaimed, “ Will they deny me the money 
which I need for the purpose of sending missionaries and es- 
tablishing convents among the infidels and the heretics ?” 

But these and other similar difficulties are comparatively 
small. The greatest obstacle arises from the state of religion 
under a free constitution. Toleration would be the basis of all 
regulations in religions matters, and the Inquisition would 
become a dead institution. No one, therefore, could be com- 
pelled to attend mass every Sunday and every feast day, or pay 
a fine as now. No one could be imprisoned for not having par- 
taken of the communion, and tormented till he should satisfy the 
requirements of the law. Besides, Italian Bibles, tracts, pam- 
phlets and religious newspapers, would be freely cireulated in 
Rome ; and native and foreign missionaries would be endeav- 
oring to separate the people from the Pope. He might run 
the risk of being left at last the only ‘ Roman Catholic, Apos- 
tolic Christian,’ in Rome, and find verified in his own case the 
old story of the abbot and his two monks, who deposed him 
by deserting the convent. 

Signor Farini, with the narrowness of views peculiar to him, 
has seen no one of these difficulties. He seems to believe that 
the Pope became false to God and to his conscience, and abol- 
ished the political constitution only becanse Count Rossi, his 
minister, fell the victim of an assassin. It would seem, how- 
ever, from the accounts given by Signor Torre and Signor Ga- 
bussi, that the Pope granted the constitution only through 
cowardly fear, and took his oath with a mental reservation, 
after the manner of the Jesuits. It is a fact that the Pope af- 
ter that grant, never committed himself by any act which 
could show sincerity in his conduct. On the contrary, he 
epenly violated his own concession a few days only after its 
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enactment. A national war for independence had been pro- 
claimed throughout all Italy against the Austrians. The Ro- 
mans sent their contingent, (18,000 men,) and the expedition 
was made by order of the constitutional ministers of the Pope. 
He neither approved nor disapproved the movement till that 
ardent band of young men had reached the field of battle ; but 
as soon as he was relieved by their absence, Pius IX, on his 
own authority as a despotic monarch, published his famous 
Encyclica of April 29th, 1848, by which he condemned the 
part taken by his subjects in that war, on the ground that the 
Austrians were ‘ good Catholics,’ though unjust oppressors. 

The fact is, that the war for Italian nationality having failed, 
and the revolutionary movement of Europe having been 
checked, the Pope eagerly seized the occasion of the death of 
Rossi, to put down the constitution, and make an appeal to 
Austria and France for the restoration of his despotic power. 
But still the question remains, who offered the Pope that occa- 
sion for which he undoubtedly was looking? In other words, 
was the ruffian who killed Rossi directed by an ultra-republi- 
can party, or by the Jesuits ¢ 

Signor Farini, in his declamatory style, would make us be- 
lieve that himself and a few others excepted, almost all the 
people then present in Rome, were eithe authors or accom- 
plices in that crime. But he is not to be relied upon by any 
means; for the result of the judicial investigation, carefully 
conducted by the French, proved that the crime was commit- 
ted by a single ruffian, who gave the blow, drew back and 
was then immediately lost sight of in the horror-struck crowd. 
A French writer accused Prince Charles Lucian Bonaparte of 
having paid that unknown ruffian; but the tribunals of Paris 
condemned the writer as an impudent calumniator. 

Signor Gualterio confesses openly that a mystery still covers 
the author and the accomplices of that crime. He says that 
the ultra-republicans did not like Rossi, and after alluding to 
the codperation of Rossi in the expulsion of the Jesuits from 
France and Switzerland, he adds, “ Rossi knew well that he 
became an object of hatred to a sect (the Jesuits) which never 
pardons; and nevertheless he did not draw back from the 
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breach where he planted the banner of civilization. From 
that day he was the object of the mortal hatred of two fac- 
tions, which from two opposite sides directed against him the 
arms of calumny ; but he fearlessly stared both in the face, 
scorned their anger, and stood for his principles, anticipating 
that he should fall, as, alas! he did fall, without knowing 
whether the blow was given from the left or from the right. 
This, also, history does not know; she is unable now to draw 
the veil which covers the dark mystery.” 

Signor Torre, after describing the difficult position of Rossi, 
as a minister of the Pope, speaks of the causes of hatred 
which the Jesuits had against him, and adds, “ An unknown 
hand cut his throat: he staggered a few steps and died. We 
detest the crime. We do not know the author. But we can- 
not condemn the opinion of those who charged it upon the 
Jesuitical party. The life of so great a man had but little 
value for a sect accustomed to sanctify crime for the accom- 
plishment of their objects. The ruffians who stabbed the 
kings of Portugal and France, were they not excited in the 
confessional of the Jesuits? We do not know of any change 
in their morals.” 

Signor Gabussi takes the same view, and explains Farini’s 
declamations on that point, saying that Farini, naturally a cow- 
ard, was entirely overwhelmed by terror, as Rossi was killed 
at a short distance from him, and for a time his excited imag- 
ination represented to him only ruffians and daggers in every 
direction. Monsignor Gazzola, a prelate who had some 
trouble with the present Pope, and now is in Rome again, pub- 
lished a book, (Il Prelato Italiano, Torino, 1851,) in which by 
arguments and documents he endeavors to prove that the assas- 
sin of Rossi was an agent of the Jesuits. The same view is 
taken by the author of “The Roman Exile,” (Boston, 1856,) 
and this seems to be the most probable opinion. 

It is painful indeed, to believe that a party usurping the 
name of Jesus, should have resorted to assassination, in order 
to carry on their plans ; butthis would not be the first instance 
with them. The end justifies the means; and the end in 
the case of Rossi, was of the greatest consequence. He was 
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a Calvinist, had procured the expulsion of their order from 
France, contributed to their recent exile from Rome; and now 
being made the minister of a very weak Pope, was carrying 
on steadfastly his favorite scheme of the separation between 
the temporal and the spiritual power. Some ardent patriot in 
those times of great excitement might misunderstand the in- 
tention of Rossi; but the Jesuits could not fail to perceive at 
once that he was preparing a slow death for che Papacy. The 
temporal and the spiritual power cannot be separated in the 
person of the Pope, for the consequence would be but little 
different from that of the separation of the soul from the body. 

The present Pope, in his Bull, by which he acknowledged 
the great service rendered to the cause of religion by the allied 
armies which restored him to the throne in 1849/ openly de- 
clared that he needed the temporal power in order to exercise 
the spiritual power for the benefit of his church. This declar- 
ation had been made and repeated by many of his predeces- 
sors, and they were right. The Papacy cannot exist if the 
Pope is not a king with absolute power in Rome. ; We must 
admit that it was the magic name of Rome that contributed 
most to the establishment of the supremacy of the Pope. The 
Papacy became intimately associated with Rome. It contin- 
ued to exist even after faith in that institution was lost, for it 
preserved the prestige of antiquity and the attractiveness of the 
most solemn worldly pomps. Now itis like a very old shattered 
edifice ; it may stand if untouched; but any attempt to repair 
it or to change its position, would bring it down. 

Long before the Reformation, and before the modern pro- 
gress of civilization, the residence of the Popes was removed 
from Rome to Avignon, another city equally belonging to their 
dominion. This absence of the Papacy from Rome lasted 
only from 1305 to 1376 ; but this period, called by the Papal 
writers themselves ‘the Babylonian captivity of the Papacy,’ 
was a period of general anarchy in the church, and there were 
always several Popes at the same time fighting and excommu- 
nicating each other. Not even a General Council was able to 
distinguish in that confusion, the Popes from the Anti-popes. 
But it was evident that they were all equally wicked and im- 
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pious. Take away now the residence of the Pope from Rome. 
He would be no more a ‘ Roman’ Catholic Apostolical Pope. 
He would be a French, a German, an English, a Spanish, an 
American, or a Russian Pope. The nation to whom he be- 
longed might recognize his authority ; but the other nations, 
with a natural sentiment of independence, and prompted by 
their true interests, would not acknowledge him, and there 
would be as many Popes as nations willing to preserve that 
institution. 

But might not the Pope reside in Rome, though deprived 
of his temporal power? It seems quite doubtful ; and, besides, 
his influence would be equally lost. There is perhaps no city 
in Italy and Europe less attached to the Papacy than Rome 
itself. Motives of temporal interest might induce the Romans 
to tolerate the Popes, if they still continued rich and powerful. 
But Rome once free from foreign occupation, would eagerly 
give up the Papacy, and place itself at the head of the Italian 
national movement. Other churches, no doubt, would be 
established in Rome when it became possible to gather them ; 
and they probably would make the Pope feel that he has 
no business in a city where he has no believers. Besides, 
it is possible that a Pope as poor as Peter the fisherman 
or Paul the tent-maker might himself be a good preacher of 
the Gospel; but then no king would kneel before him, no 
bishop would kiss his toe, no traveler would go to admire his 
residence and his ceremonies. It is easy to say that the 
splendor of riches and power is not essential to the Popes; 
but they do not believe so; and we must admit that there is 
in our weak human nature a strong tendency to represent God 
under material forms, and to associate our religious duties 
towards him with the enjoyment of sensuous pleasures. It 
was thus that idolatry, though evidently absurd, took.a strong 
hold of the people; and thus also the Jews, though allowed 
some symbols in the worship of the true God, fell often into 
idolatry. Christ came to complete the Law, and he did away 
with sacrifices and the temple. His religion was to be the 
love of God and of our neighbor; and worship was to be the 
fervent prayer of pure and humble hearts. He was poor, and 
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addressed himself to the poor, and chose his ministers from 
among the poorest. 

Evidently the Papal system was built upon a different basis. 
It could not have survived the dark period during which it 
was born; it could not have resisted the revival of science 
and art; it'could not have escaped the biows of the Refor- 
mation, recalling Christianity to its principles, if that system 
were not entrenched in the Vatican behind the splendor of 
riches, power, sublime edifices, pagan pomps, amusing specta- 
cles, charming music, fine arts, a collection, in short, of all that 
can attract, flatter, and satisfy sensuous man. 

The conclusion seems to us to be evident that the two powers 
of the Pope cannot be divided. The Pope must be an absolute 
king in Rome, or the Papacy is lost. On the other hand, 
such is the general condition of Italy, and the unsettled state 
of Europe, that we can hardly believe it possible that the pres- 
ent state of foreign occupation, which is the only condition of 
life for the Papacy, can longcontinue. The consequences can 
hardly be anticipated, but they will at any rate be of the high- 
est importance. 

This subject is one that appeals to the free and independent 
press of this country and demands of it a thorough investiga- 
tion. We should not blindly take the views of the French or 
the English on the most important questions of contemporary 
history. They tell us that ‘Italy is the land of the dead, and 
of ancient glories;’ that there is no future for Italy. We feel 
that there is still life there, and proud aspiration for the future. 
Under the weight of its chains it moves slowly, but still it 
moves. A Papal Bull will as easily stop the movement of the 
earth as the progress of Italy. 
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' Art. III—AARON BURR. 


The Life and Times of Aaron Burr, Lieutenant Colonel. in 
the army of the Revolution, United States Senator, Vice 
President of the United States,éc. By J. Parton, Author 
of “ Humorous Poetry of the English Language,” and “ Life 
of Horace Greeley.” New York: Mason Brothers. 1858. 


WE inay as well concede at the outset, that the book whose 
title we have given, isa very readable one. We have no wish 
to deny to Mr. Parton great tact and skill in the art of book- 
making. His ‘ Life of Horace Greeley,’ published a few years 
since, gave ample evidence of his capacities in this line. 
Whatever faults that book may have, no one will dispute that 
it has been eminently popular. In every part of the land it 
has been read by eager minds, and we are not without hope 
that it has done more good than harm. There was much in it 
that was directly calculated to do good—to awaken noble pur- 
poses in the minds of the young—to kindle in them a sense of 
latent power, and to inspire them with high intellectual and 
moral aims. But there was also much that tended directly to 
unsettle the great foundations upon which that which is high- 
est and noblest among men, securely rests. What the ultimate 
results of its influence may be, it would be difficult to deter- 
mine; but that it has been, and is, a popular book, no one will 
question. The same is true of the work before us. Mr. Par- 
ton has so managed the subject in hand, has made such skillful 
use of the materials within his reach, and has treated the whole 
in a style so fresh and glowing as to insure for his book a very 
large number of readers. 

And yet we cannot think that there was any natural de- 
mand for a book of this kind. In the rapid movements of the 
world there are many themes which are constantly made ready 
for the hand of the professional writer. They come before 
him with more or less of urgency, challenging his attention 
and calling for his labor. But we have been utterly unable to. 
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perceive what occasion there could have been for a new life 
of Aaron Burr ; least of all, one which, like the present, should 
be of the nature of an apology, or defense. Weare quite sure 
that none of the numerous living members of that illustrious 
family to which Burr belonged, by his mother’s side, could 
have felt any sense of slight or neglect, because his name was 
not more familiarly before the public. We are quite sure that 
they, one and all, would have been very well content to have 
left their distinguished relative to take his chances with poster- 
ity, without any new letters of introduction. Time was quiet- 
ly and gradually weaving a veil of forgetfulness around that 
in his life which might as well be forgotten, and it seemed 
quite unnecessary to disturb his repose. We have said that 
least of all was there any occasion for a book which should be 
of the nature of an apology or defense. Immediately after 
the death of Col. Burr, in the year 1836, appeared his biogra- 
phy, in two volumes, prepared by Matthew L. Davis. Such a 
work was at that time naturally called for, and was, as we well 
remember, read with great interest and curiosity, and was for 
a time a leading topic of conversation and discussion in literary 
circles. That work was regarded as an ample apology for 
Burr. While there was evidence enough that Mr. Davis aimed 
at a truthful narrative, he was under as strong motives, as a 
writer could well be, to say nothing worse of the man than he 


_was absolutely compelled to say. He had had for forty years, 


(as he tells us in his preface,) an intimate acquaintance with the 
subject of his memoir, and was selected by Burr himself as the 
man who should write his life. Frequent conversations had 
passed between them on this subject through a long course of 
years, in which Burr had enjoyed ample opportunities for giv- 
ing his own construction to every important fact which would 
be treated of in the biography. When, therefore, Mr. Davis 
applied himself to the preparation of this book, every inci- 
dent connected with the life of Burr stood out before his mind in 
as favorable an aspect as it would possibly bear. Moreover, the 
pitiable condition of Burr in the closing years of his life,—the 
victim of disease, struggling against the most pinching 
poverty, an exile from society, those nearest and dearest to 
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him in this world cut off by untimely death,—all this, viewed 
in contrast with the rapid and brilliant successes of his earlier 
days, naturally inclined the heart to mercy, and made it hard 
for any one, and especially for one so long his acknowledged 
friend, to speak harsh and cruel things respecting him so.soon 
after the grave had closed over him. We may be sure, there- 
fore, that Mr. Davis, in that work, meant to place the whole 
life of Burr before the public in as favorable a light as he 
could, and that he published nothing to his disadvantage ex- 
cept what was absolutely demanded for the general truthful- 
ness of the narrative. There can be no question, that if an 
enemy had had in his possession the papers which were in the 
keeping of Mr. Davis at the time of Col. Burr’s death, he 
could have consigned his name to everlasting infamy and 
shame. Mr. Davis, in his preface, frankly telis us, that just 
so soon as Col. Burr’s death was known, he, with his own 
hands, committed to the flames a mass of letters and copies of 
letters, which he had selected and kept apart for this express 
purpose, and which he had earnestly sought permission to de- 
stroy during Burr’s life, but could not obtain his consent. It 
is one of the strangest facts on record, that an old man, having 
reached the age of almost fourscore years, and trembling over 
the grave, should have so ‘gloried in his shame’ as to pre- 
serve with such scrupulous regard all these records of his own 
and of others’ guilt, and transmit them, along with his other 
papers, to the hands of his biographer. Mr. Davis acted the 
part of a true friend to Burr and a true friend to society when 
he destroyed those letters. Their publication, while it would 
have placed the character of Burr in such a light that Mr. 
Parton, in the year 1857, would not have been likely to try 
his hand upon a new biography of him, would have carried 
distress into many families in different parts of the land, and 
wrought only mischief in society. Mr. Davis tells us in his 
preface, that “ No sooner had the newspapers announced the 
fact that the memoirs of Col. Burr were to be written by me, 
than I received letters from various quarters of the country, 
inquiring into the nature of the revelations that the book 
would make, and deprecating the introduction of individual 
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cases. These letters came to hand both anonymously and 
under known signatures, expressing intense solicitude for sup- 
pression.” 

We see that Mr. Parton is disposed to treat this whole sub- 
ject of Mr. Davis and the destroyed letters very cavalierly in 
the thirty-fourth chapter of his book. It is very easy to gloss 
over a matte? of this kind, when there are so few persons 
living who of their own knowledge can positively contradict 
the writer. And so Mr. Parton, after giving evidences which, 
at the best, seem shadowy and uncertain, gathers courage to 
assert, that Mr. Davis was utterly mistaken as to the character 
of the letters to which he alludes. ‘He received no letters neces- 
sarily criminating ladies.’ Mr. Davis is dead and gone, so 
that he cannot answer for himself in this matter; and Mr. 
Parton, we think, might reasonably presume that no one 
would appear who could, with positive knowledge, answer for 
him. A writer, however, in the ‘Albany Journal’ comes 
forward and claims to be a competent witness. He has doubt- 
less been moved to speak by this chapter in Mr. Parton’s 
book, though he does not directly tell us so. He says, “We 
feel it a duty to state facts within our own knowledge, 
which, but for a provocation that will be deemed an ‘acquit- 
tance,’ we should never have publicly revealed.” His testi- 
mony upon the point before us is as follows: 

“During our long and close intimacy with the late Matthew 
L. Davis, and particularly while he was engaged in writing 
his life of Burr, we enjoyed confidentially the privilege at his 
heuse in Cherry street, of perusing the materials out of which 
the history was woven. The ‘Confidential female corres- 
pondence’ was before us, with all its strange and startling 
revelations. We thought and felt then, as we think and fee] 
now, that only a devil incarnate—some fiend in human shape 
let loose upon earth to scourge our race—could have deliber- 
ately preserved such evidence of his own perfidy, and of the 
frailty of others ; for many of these letters were written in 
bitter anguish, and contained scathing imprecations. Instead 
therefore of doing ‘gross wrong’ to Col. Burr in this respect, 
Mr. Davis, by suppressing that correspondence, relieved the 
character of Burr from deep and general execration.” 
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All this is designed to confirm the statement we have made, 
that Mr. Davis was as true a friend to Burr asa man could 
well be; and that while he aimed at an honest and truthful 
narrative, so far as it went, it was his purpose in the publica- 
tion of his book, to set the character of Burr before us in as 
decent a dress as it would possibly bear. We must think 
therefore that there was no occasion whatever for Mr. Parton’s 
book, and we will venture the suggestion that he was not in the 
first instance moved to write it because of any injustice done 
to Burr, or because he wished his true character to be better 
understood by his countrymen; but because his life presented 
those strong and salient points, those strange and striking epi- 
sodes out of which a biography could be written that would 
sell well, and yield large returns; and doubtless he has his 
reward. 

And yet Mr. Parton sets out with the assumption, that the true 
character of Burr has hitherto been in a great measure concealed 
and unknown, and that it-is reserved for him to ‘open up’ to 
the view of men what Burr really was. He says in his 
preface, respecting Mr. Davis’ work—“ the story of the man’s 
life is not to be extracted from these volumes, for the simple 
reason that it is not contained in them.” And again of all the 
other principal publications which treat of this subject, “ they 
leave Aaron Burr at last, to the consideration of the reader a 
baffling enigma.” And again, “so superior is spoken to 
written language, that a few hours close conversation with 
people who were really intimate with Col. Burr, threw just 
the needed light upon his character and conduct, which ran- 
sacked libraries had failed to shed. But for such conversa- 
tions I should never have understood the man nor his career.” 

It is surprising what an infinite number of things that have 
never been comprehended before, have been found out by the 
brilliant minds of this generation. Matters of the most com- 
mon-place and every day character, about which men have 
supposed there could be no mistake whatever, have suddenly 
been explored by some transcendental insight, and all the cur- 
rent notions respecting them utterly exploded. 

The character of Col. Burr, it is claimed, was never under- 
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stood by his contemporaries. Though he lived a long and 
eventful life, and was for many years moving in the most con- 
spicuous cireles, where he was the observed of all observers, 
it seems to have been reserved for a man twenty years after 
his death, putting together the things which he had found out 
from conversation with those who had seen him in his lifetime, 
to construct a new character, and tell us exactly what sort of 
aman Aaron Burr really was. We confess that we are heartily 
tired of all such pretensions. There is nothing certainly 
in Mr. Parton’s book which tends to convince us that he had 
any new sources of genuine and important information from 
which to draw, or that he understood the character of the man 
of whom he writes any better than any other intelligent biog- 
rapher would have done. 

It is not our purpose in this Article to follow out the strange 
career of Burr as a public man, in order to ascertain whether 
Mr. Parton has been true or not to the facts of history. There 
is an ample field of inquiry here open to those whose histori- 
cal knowledge is comprehensive and minute enough to render 
such labor interesting to themselves, and satisfactory to their 
readers. We believe the book open to the charge of histori- 
cal inaccuracy in many important points. Yet after all, this 
is a matter of very small consequence as compared with its 
general spirit and moral tendencies. The main question, so 
far as concerns the morals of society, is, whether such a man 
as Burr obviously was—such a man as even Mr. Parton him- 
self has shown him to be—is to be apologized for and held 
up to the favor and admiration of men, or whether he is to be 
sternly condemned by the voice of history, so that he may 
stand through all time as a warning and a terror to those who 
might be tempted to tread in his footsteps. This is a question 
which infinitely outweighs all the questions which can arize as 
to mere details. And herein, as we conceive, lies the great 
evil and wrong of the book. Notwithstanding such a life as 
Burr lived, and such a man as he was, even by Mr. Parton’s 
own showing, he would still set him before us, as, on the 
whole, a very fair and estimable character, so that, as some 
one has well said, ‘his book is an apology, not so much for 
Burr, as for wickedness in general.” 
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Though, as we have already said, we do not propose to go 
over the book in detail, there are a few things in it of a semi- 
theological nature, that the more secular reviews will not be 
likely to notice, and which, therefore, merit our attention. 

No part of the book has been more of a curiosity to us, or 
has afforded us more amusement, than the first chapter, in 
which Mr. Parton attempts to treat of the life and character of 
Burr’s grandfather, the great Jonathan Edwards. The whole 
chapter exhibits a singular struggle in the author’s mind, be- 
tween a desire to exalt Edwards into the loftiest position, so as 
to give a magnificent starting-point for his hero, and an ill-dis- 
guised contempt for all that Edwards ever thought and believed. 
It is perfectly clear to any intelligent theological reader, that 
Mr. Parton was singularly unqualified for this chapter—that he 
had but the dimmest and most confused idea as to what Jona- 
than Edwards really was, or what was his position in the world 
of theology. He had occasion to allude to the contest which 
went cr in Northampton a hundred years ago, respecting the 
half-way covenant; and he sets the subject forth after the 
following lucid and edifying manner. “Then there arose -a 
dispute between pastor and flock, whether saints and sinners 
were equally entitled to partake of the sacrament, or saints 
only. The pastor was for excluding, the flock for admitting 
sinners. The people appealed to the established custom of the 
parish: the pastor to the spirit and letter of the authoritative 
writings. The people grew warm, refused their minister a 
hearing on the point in dispute, and clamored for his dismissal. 
He was dismissed.” And again, in his summing up of the 
great qualities and wonderful acts of this same Jonathan Ed- 
wards, he has another remarkable sentence touching this same 
matter. “The thing he chiefly did in this life was this: the 
church and the world, two hostile bodies, were beginning as 
it were, to relent towards one another, to approach, to mingle. 
Jonathan Edwards, with his subtle, feminine intellect and res- 
olute will, threw himself between the two bodies, kept them 
apart, made more distinct than everthe line of demarcation, and 
rendered compromise between the two perhaps forever impossi- 
ble.” There, reader, you have the life and times of Jonathan 
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Edwards before you in anutshell! Be pleased to notice how all 
the interests of the church universal—even the very existence 
of the church itself, stood suspended upon the contest which 
was going forward in Northampton about the year 1750, be- 
tween Edwards and his people—how it was then and there to 
be forever decided, whether the ‘church and the world, two 
hostile bodies,’ should lay down their arms, give over their 
long opposition, and join in fraternal embrace, or whether the 
old war should still go on; and then notice a still more curious 
fact, how, though our distinguished champion was worsted in 
this contest, so that the people had their own way, yet the 
victory somehow was all on the side of Edwards. He kept 
the ‘church and the world’ from rushing into each other’s 
arms, ‘and rendered compromise between the two, perhaps, 
forever impossible.’ How unfortunate that he should have 
been the means of thus perpetuating, to the latest generations, 
this old and bitter hostility. Standing in the position which 
he occupied at that memorable crisis in the history of the 
church, how sad it is, that he could not have remembered that 
‘Blessed are the peacemakers.’ 

We find a great many other curious things, in this first chap- 
ter, respecting Edwards, a few of which we will venture to 
point out. We find that Edwards’s treatise on the Will, is the 
‘ Principia of Calvinistic theology.’ What will our Princeton 
friends say to that? We are afraid,—as Calvin himself lived 
something more than two hundred years earlier than Edwards, 
and wrote in his day, a very respectable book, called the ‘ Insti- 
tutes of the Christian Religion,’ and as his followers were scat- 
tered over all the earth long before Edwards was born; and 
moreover, as Princeton has long claimed to hold the purest kind 
of Calvinism, while it has looked askance upon Edwards, and 
upon anything coming from New England,—we are afraid 
they may say that they cannot allow this claim which Mr. Par- 
ton has set up, and that they must insist, that Calvin’s ‘ Insti- 
tutes’ shall be called the ‘ Principia’ of Calvinistic theology. 
It is obvious that they might urge an argument of this kind 
with considerable force. 

In another place, Mr. Parton quotes a passage of some 
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length, in which Edwards describes (in language so plain and 
simple, that a child would not fail to understand every word 
of it) his own early interest in the things of religion, and in 
the prosperity of Christ’s kingdom. In regard to this, our an- 
thor says, ‘ Through the obsolete phraseology of this pas- 
sage, one easily discerns a fine disinterestedness of character.’ 
Where, we should like to know, is this ‘phraseology obsolete ? 
If Mr. Parton moves in a world, where all such experiences 
are entirely unknown, and where language like this is never 
heard, he is sincerely to be pitied. But let him not suppose 
that his circle makes the whole world. Let him not presume 
that the ideas with which he is day by day familiar, have 
quite yet overspread and submerged all such thoughts and 
feelings as those expressed in the passage quoted from Ed- 
wards. Not a year passes, in which thousands and tens of 
thousands of souls, touched by the Spirit of God, are not 
brought into the same essential condition of thought and emo- 
tion; and though they may not all be able to express their 
feelings in language so clear, direct and condensed, yet it is 
not hard for them to make known that they love the same 
things which he loved, and are moved by the self-same spirit. 
Obsolete! Mr. Parton will yet find, that ‘the religion called 
evangelical’ (to use his own language) is not quite so near 
extinction, as one might suppose, from what he says of it. Mr. 
Parton’s mode of speaking of Edwards, reminds us of Car- 
lyle’s treatment of Cromwell. Both writers, for the time be- 
ing, were certain to find nothing in the men of whom they 
wrote, except what was in some way great and praiseworthy, 
though it is made apparent to the reader, that they have no 
religious sympathy with the men they praise, and in other 
circumstances they would be very free in their condemnation 
of them. . 

The whole volume abounds in passages showing the author’s 
hostility and contempt for the orthodox or evangelical faith. 
He tells us that Aaron Burr’s father, while pursuing his stud- 
ies at college, “‘ was arrested, as college students frequently 
were in those days, by a ‘ revival of religion.’” Mr. Parton 
evidently supposes that revivals of religion in college, are now, 
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like Pres. Edwards’s ‘ phraseology,’ obsolete. And yet the fact 
is, that revivals of religion, whether in the colleges or in the 
churches generally, were very rare events in those times of 
which he writes, as compared with what has been witnessed 
within this present century. Last year was by no means a re- 
markable year, in respect to college revivals, and yet forty- 
seven colleges, out of the one hundred and twenty-two in 
the land, report four hundred and twenty-nine conversions 
as having taken place in them. If we had reports from all 
the rest, we should probably find that not far from a thousand 
conversions had taken place in them the past year. Mr. Par- 
ton also tells us with a seeming unction, that Burr “ rejected 
the gospel, according to Jonathan Edwards; rejected it, as he 
always maintained, after a calm and full investigation ; reject- 
ed it completely and forever.” Mr. Parton does not tell us, in 
so many words, that Burr did a wise and manly thing, in thus 
forsaking the religion of his fathers, but the whole spirit of the 
passage seems to imply as much as this, and the suspicion is 
abundantly confirmed by what is said in many other places in 
different parts of the book. ‘The gospel according to Jona- 
than Edwards,’ is evidently, in the eye of our Author, a mis- 
erable compound of superstition and bigotry, and all free, en- 
lightened, noble souls will of course reject it. And yet one 
cannot help thinking, that the result in this case certainly fur- 
nishes no great occasion for boasting. Orthodoxy is seldom 
made to appear to better advantage practically, than in this 
book. After reading the whole story of Aaron Burr’s life, one 
is very curious to know what injury Mr. Parton supposes the 
religious principles of his grandfather would have been likely 
to have wrought upon him, had he cordially embraced them 
and acted upon them. 

Jonathan Edwards and Aaron Burr both graduated at their 
respective colleges with distinction, at a very early age—the 
former at seventeen, the latter at sixteen. They were alike, in 
that they were both possessed of a very delicate and attractive 
physical organization—a clear and subtle intellect, and a 
resolute will. Looked at, thus early in life, the points of re- 
semblance between them are many and striking. Edwards, 
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after many doubts and struggles, embraced the orthodox faith. 
He embraced it, as Mr. Parton himself confesses, with his 
whole soul, so that it became in him the ruling principle of 
life. Burr deliberately rejected it, and accepted, as our au- 
thor informs us, ‘the gospel according to Philip Dormer 
Stanhope, Lord Chesterfield.’ Both were at length started 
upon their respective courses of life. Both have finished 
their earthly career, so that their lives are spread out to our 
view, and we can estimate the grand result of their living. 
Edwards towers before us, as one of the majestic figures in hu- 
man history. No mean or low associations gather about his 
memory. He is not only one of the great masters of human 
thought, but he stands before us clothed with an exceeding 
dignity and purity of character. We wonder not that his de- 
scendants everywhere are proud to trace their lineage to him. 
Throughout the Protestant Church, yea, throughout the civil- 
ized world, his name is familiarly known among all scholars, 
and is mentioned only with reverence. Burr, on the other 
hand, with remarkable powers of intellect, stands before us 
only as a loose and disjointed character ; a notorious profligate ; 
a more than half-suspected traitor; a cool and revengeful du- 
elist ; and altogether a man, whose name cannot be mentioned, 
without calling up a train of foul and gloomy images. If 
there is anything in all this comparison, which shows the ear- 
nest and hearty believer in the orthodox faith to disadvantage, 
and gives to Mr. Parton and to those who think with him, any 
occasion for triumph, they are heartily welcome to it. 

We propose, in conclusion, to notice some of the prominent 
features of Burr’s moral and intellectual character, which, ta- 
ken in their combination, render our estimate of him quite 
different from that of Mr. Parton. 

Aaron Burr had undoubtedly a clear and penetrating intel- 
lect. We are ready to concede about all that is claimed for 
him in this respect. His mind, however, was not remarkable 
for that breadth and comprehensiveness, which we always look 
for in a truly great man; but rather for sharpness and intensity 
of action—for tact and skill—for a quick, subtle power—an abil- 
ity to bring all his energies to bear directly upon the point before 
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him. He was characterized by great efficiency, rather than 
compass of thought. Though he was for some time moving 
in the highest circles of public life, and was familiarly associ- 
ated with the great statesmen and political thinkers of his gen- 
eration, we are not aware that he has left behind him any 
writings or speeches which reveal a philosophical spirit, or a 
profound statemanship, such as we have from the pens of 
Hamilton, Jefferson, and many others. And this fact is the 
more significant, when we remember that Burr’s public life 
was in the forming days of the Republic, when there was eve- 
rything to move the real thinker to grapple with those great 
questions of government which were up for discussion, and 
which were forcing themselves upon the attention. While 
Hamilton was steadily bending his mind to that sublime prob- 
lem, how the Commonwealth could be so balanced and ad- © 
justed, in all its internal and vital arrangements, as to secure 
its future safety, prosperity, and glory, Burr seems always to 
have been dealing with the petty questions of to-day. Rarely, 
if ever, did he rise above the low circle of party politics and 
personal relations, into the serene heights of calm and _ philo- 
sophic inquiry. Had he been a mere lawyer, his mind occu- 
pied with the business of his profession, we might conceive 
that he had power to deal with these greater questions, but 
lacked the time and the opportunity. But for a considerable 
period of his life, he had the time and the opportunity, but 
the power seems to have been wanting. He was a vigorous, 
skillful and successful party leader, but no statesman. His 
intellect was no doubt of a high order, but by no means of 
the highest order. Yet his principal deficiency does not lie 
here. Had his moral nature been as good as his intellectual ; 
his intellect would have been vastly better than it was. 

Burr, in his early years, and we may say through his whole 
life, appears to have been almost utterly wanting in reverence. 
He had no respect for authority—no spirit of true subordination. 
The story told of him while in college, how, though only a 
mere stripling of a boy, he proceeded to reprimand with the 
utmost gravity one of the college professors, who had come in 
late to one of the meetings of the Cliosophic society, while 
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Burr was in the chair, may be very amusing and droll, but 
‘ the boy who could do this with such composure, is likely to 
be fearfully and hatefully impudent, in the general relations 
of life. The best, the choicest minds among the young, are 
almost always modest and reverential. So Burr’s irreverence 
and self-importance come out again in strong reiief, during his 
brief sojourn with Dr. Bellamy. He writes to his friend, Og- 
den, that he has the old Doctor ‘ completely under his thumb.’ 
He has entirely vanquished him in argument, and shut his 
mouth. Mr. Parton, in noticing this, seems to think it was 
about so—that the poor old Doctor was completely non-plussed 
and silenced, and that it was a very dangerous piece of busi+ 
ness for him to attempt to play at the ‘Socratic method’ with 
such a keen and powerful antagonist as Burr, especially when 
the Doctor had to defend orthodoxy, and Burr had nothing to 
do only to overthrow it. We are not able to see the matter 
exactly in this light. In using such language respecting his 
venerable instructor, we see simply a pert youngster, utterly 
wanting in reverence, and devoured by a miserable self-con- 
ceit. Dr. Bellamy was a man in the full maturity of his pow- 
ers, of wide fame and reputation as a preacher, of rich and 
varied culture. Burr was seventeen years old, just out of col- 
lege, and he went to reside with the Doctor ostensibly as a 
scholar. But it would seem from this account, that his voca- 
tion there was that of teacher; or, at least, that he very soon 
found out that he knew a great deal more than his instructor, 
Dr. Bellamy used occasionally to go down from his quiet 
country parish in Bethlem to New Haven, to preach. The 
college was there, and the men of culture were largely gath- 
ered there, and so the country ministers. would naturally have 
a little dread of preaching in such a literary atmosphere. Dr. 
Bellamy used sportively to say, ‘that he didn’t feel afraid to 
preach before anybody in New Haven, except the Sopho- 
mores. We presume that he stood in this kind of fear of 
Aaron Burr, and in no other. He doubtless found him flip- 
pant, tonguey and self-conceited,—altogether too wise even at 
that early age, to be taught by anybody. So too in Burr’s re- 
lations with Washington, this same trait comes boldly into 
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view. He could not appreciate that broad and many-sided 
wisdom which dwelt in Washington, and that calm justice, 
which was looking for the good of all. He sympathized not 
with him, in the exceedingly trying position he occupied as 
commander-in-chief of the American army. He saw nothing 
in him but a common man, elevated to a place above his abil- 
ities and his merits, and standing in the way of the advance- 
ment of better men; and among these better men, in the 
eye of Burr, the one most conspicuous, the one who occu- 
pied the front position, was Aaron Burr himself. 

It is confessed on all hands, that Burr was exceedingly vain 
of his military talent and reputation, and we think it very 
probable that he was better fitted to achieve success in a mili- 
tary career, than in any other. He had great physical cour- 
age. He was constitutionally brave and daring. His percep- 
tions were quick. His will was resolute and determined. We 
do not by any means think that he had the powers of mind, 
which fitted him to form those large combinations and ar- 
rangements, such as a commander-in-chief must form. But 
in a subordinate capacity, he would very likely have made for 
himself a great name. It was not perhaps strange that Burr 
should find fault with some of Washington’s military move- 
ments, while the war of the revolution was still in progress. 
We could forgive him for that. During those slow and tedi- 
ous years, it was often very trying to the patience of men, that 
matters should go on as they did. But when our independ- 
ence was at last secured, when the dust and smoke were cleared 
away, and men were enabled to see more distinctly what 
Washington was, and what he had been doing—with what 
wisdom he had pursued his end, with what patience he had 
borne the reproaches of his enemies, and how, in all this, he 
had been acting not for himself, but for the country which he 
loved; then for Burr to thrust himself into comparison with 
such a man, reveals a self-conceit altogether contemptible and 
disgusting. And yet Burr had so little sense of the fit and be- 
coming, that he would have been glad to find some one, who 
would come forward before the public, and institute such a 
comparison. Mr. Davis, in his preface, tells us, that when 
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Burr first applied to him to write his memoirs, this subject 
came up for consideration. “I soon discovered,” says Mr. 
Davis, “ that Col. Burr was far more tenacious of his méditary, 
than of his professioyal, political, or moral character. His 
prejudices against General Washington were immovable. 
They were formed in the summer of 1776, while he resided 
at head-quarters; and they were confirmed unchangeably by 
the injustice which he said he had experienced at the hands 
of the commander-in-chief, immediately after the battle on 
Long Island, and the retreat of the American army from the 
city of New York. These grievances he wished to mingle 
with his own history ; and he was particularly anxious to ex- 
amine the military movements of General Washington on dif- 
ferent occasions, but more especially, at the battle of Mon- 
mouth, in which battle Col. Burr commanded a brigade in 
Lord Stirling’s division. I peremptorily refused entering upon 
any such discussion ; and for some time all communication on 
the subject ceased.” We might dwell upon many other facts 
in Burr’s history illustrative of the workings of this same trait, 
did our limits allow. But we have said enough to show that 
he was wofully deficient in that quality, which is always pres- 
ent in truly noble souls ; and which especially in the young, is 
one of the most beautiful and hopeful elements of character. 
Burr was also an exceedingly selfish man. He was, no 
doubt, a polite man, according to the rules of fashionable 
society, and knew how to do things graceful and winning in 
his intercourse with men, and especially in his intercourse 
with women. But it was the ruling principle of his life to 
keep his eye upon himself, his own success, his own gratifica- 
tion, his own aggrandizement. In all his public life, we fail 
to discover in him one real hearty desire to serve his country 
and promote her well being. We are aware that there are 
a great many men in public life at the present day, who are 
very much like him in this respect; but the trait is none the 
less detestable on this account. A man who has entrusted to 
him in any measure the keeping of a nation’s interests, but 
who, by reason of his selfishness, cannot rise to any concep- 
tion of the sacredness of that trust, and has no sense of the 
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responsibility to God and to man under which he ought to act— 
who cannot look away from himself, and bend his mind hon- 
estly to the question how will this and that measure affect the 
country at large for the present and for the future, merits no 
praise or commendation from any quarter. We believe there are 
men in Congress at the present moment, who would give their 
votes to fasten eternal slavery upon Kansas, against all their in- 
stinctive sense of justice, and all the convictions of their reason, 
simply to purchase for themselves a senatorship or an ambassa- 
dorship, and very likely for something a great deal smaller than 
these. But nowhere does this selfishness show itself to be the hate- 
ful thing it is, more clearly than in these high positions. Henry 
Clay, in one of his speeches in Congress, near the close of his 
life, breaks out into the following eloquent language. “ Mr. 
President, what is an individual man? An atom, almost in- 
visible without a magnifying glass; a mere speck upon the 
surface of the immense Universe; not a second in time com- 
pared to immeasurable, never-beginning and never-ending 
eternity; a drop of water in the great deep, which evaporates 
and is borne off by the winds; a grain of sand which is soon 
gathered to the dust whence it sprung. Shall a being so 
small, so petty, so fleeting, so evanescent, oppose itself to 
the onward march of a great nation, to subsist for all ages and 
ages tocome? * * * Let us look at our country and our 
course; elevate ourselves to the dignity of pure and disinter- 
ested statesmen, and save our country from all impending 
dangers. What if, in the march of this nation to greatness 
and power, we should be buried beneath the wheels that propel 
it onward? What are we, what is any man worth, who is not 
willing to sacrifice himself for the benefit of his country, when 
it is necessary?” We are quite sure that such considerations 
as these might have been addressed to Aaron Burr without 
any effect. There was nothing in his nature to respond to any 
such appenl. He was a cool and calculating egotist, studying 
continually his own chances of success. 

Burr was hard hearted. We do not mean that he was not 
kind to Theodosia and to her child, that he was not pleasant 
and agreeable to every one whom his pride or his ambition 
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prompted him to please. Few men, probably, had a more 
charming address or a more graceful exterior. But in the 
depths of his soul he was hard and cruel. The whole story of 
his experiences and his inward exercises in connection with 
his duel with Hamilton, shows a heart as hard and flinty as 
the nether millstone. His perfect composure immediately 
after his return from that deed of blood, when a friend from 
Connecticut, who chanced to call at his house that morning 
found him at breakfast, the same polite and agreeable com- 
panion as usual; and went down into the city, where all was 
uproar and confusion from the news of the duel, without hav- 
ing received the remotest intimation that anything unusual 
had transpired: is one of the most striking instances on record 
of a fiendish coolness and self-possession, whem the whole 
man, by all the laws of our moral nature, onght to have been 
passing through an agony of repentance. Though the whole 
country was plunged at once into mourning by the untimely 
death of Hamilton, Burr wore the same unrelenting sneer, 
and gave no signs of sorrow for what he had done. All this 
may be in perfect consistency with the ‘gospel according to 
Philip Dormer Stanhope,’ which Mr. Parton tells us Burr had 
accepted, but it shows a nature utterly lost to every high and 
generous emotion. We are touched with all the exercises of 
Hamilton’s mind in connection with that duel, as well before 
as after the event—his honest efforts to escape from the meshes 
of that cruel system which as a military man he had foolishly 
accepted—his deep and tender regard for his wife and 
children—his generous determination to reserve and throw 
away his fire, and the general feeling of solemnity by which 
his mind is pervaded in view of the anticipated meeting. In 
Mr. Parton’s account of this matter, there are some things said 
which we are constrained to pronounce utterly heartless. 
Hamilton is alone in his study on the night before the duel, 
adjusting his affairs for the morrow. Mr. Parton says, “the 
paper prepared by Hamilton on that occasion, in the solitude 
of his library, reveals to us the miserable spectacle of an in- 
telligent and gifted man, who had, with the utmost delibera- 
tion, made up his mind to do an action which his intellect 
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condemned as absurd, which his heart felt to be cruel, which 
his conscience told him was wrong.” Though we have no 
wish to justify Hamilton for the part he took in this affair, 
yet, after studying the exercises of Burr’s mind on this occa- 
sion, where we discover not a trace of anything tender and 
emotional, we confess that it is the greatest relief to turn to & 
‘heart’ that can feel anything to be cruel, and to a ‘con- 
science’ that condemns anything as wrong. We find our- 
selves again in contact with our common humanity. We feel 
the beatings of a genuine human soul. 

It would doubtless have been hard for the American reople 
in any event to have forgiven Burr for killing Hamilton as he 
did. But as the case stands, he makes no claim upon us for 
forgiveness. He lives and dies withent one sign of sincere 
and genuine repentance. He even gloried in the deed, and 
narrated the story on certain occasions with evident satisfac- 
tion and spirit. This is so different from the ordinary feelings 
of men who have been so wicked or unfortunate as to kill a 
fellow-man in a duel, that it marks Aaron Burr as a man pre- 
éminently hard-hearted. Some years since a man from the 
North who had occasion to transact some business in Texas, 
was frequently in the office of a lawyer in Galveston. Calling 
one day and finding the door open, he walked in, and found 
the lawyer taking an after-dinner nap in his chair. Thinking 
he would not disturb him, he sat down and was amusing him- 
self with a book for a few moments, when the lawyer started 
up sudd-nly, in a kind of mental agony, exclaiming, ‘I ought 
not to have killed that man, I ought not to have killed him;’ 
when, discovering some one present, he felt called upon to ex- 
plain, that some seventeen years before he had killed a man 
in a duel; and that his dreams even yet, were often haunted 
by this terrible experience. If we had evidence of any such 
workings of conscience in the case of Burr, we might find our 
hearts drawn toward him in pity. But as it is, he seems to us 
to have had so stony and unrelenting a nature as to take him 
very much out of the range of our sympathies. Even in his 
extreme old age, it appears he could crack a flippant joke 
about his duel with Hamilton. One day, as Mr. Parton tells 
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us, after he had been reading Sterne’s story of Le Fevre, 
which contains Uncle Toby’s memorable speech to the fly that 
had been buzzing about him, Burr remarked, “If I had read 
Sterne more and Voltaire less, I should have known that the 
world was wide enough for Hamilton and me.” If any one 
will take the trouble to recall the precise words that Uncle 
Toby used when he put the fly out of the window, (to say 
nothing of the utter heartlessness of joking at all upon such 
a subject,) he will have Burr’s very modest estimate of him- 
self, as compared with Hamilton. The story becomes a fine 
illustration, not only of his cold, unfeeling nature, but of his 
boundless self-conceit. Mr. Parton says that Burr ‘never 
blamed himself for his conduct in that affair,’ (his duel with 
Hamilton.) “Despising the outcry made about the duel, he 
would indulge sometimes in a kind of defiant affectation re- 
specting it: ‘My friend Hamilton, whom I shot, he would 
say with amazing nonchalance.” Still, he had a'so a tender 
regard for Hamilton’s character and reputation, as appears by 
the following incident. ‘Was Hamilton a gentleman?’ asked 
a foreigner once in Burr’s hearing. Burr resented the ques- 
tion, and replied with hauteur: ‘Sir, 7 met him!’—an an- 
swer strictly in keeping, no doubt, with the ‘Chesterfieldian 
gospel, but otherwise a very contemptible one. So, too, we 
have in this book, the whole story of Burr’s visiting the scene 
of the duel twenty-five years after the event, in company 
with a young friend, and there rehearsing all the particu- 
lars of that bloody morning. Mr. Parton tells us that “ He 
dwelt much on the meanness of Hamilton. He charged him 
with being malevolent and cowardly—a man who would 
slander a rival and not stand to it unless he was cornered. 
‘When he stood up to fire,’ said Burr, ‘he caught my eye and 
quailed under it; he looked like a convicted felon.’” “These 
isolated expressions, my informant says, convey no idea what- 
ever of the fiery impressiveness with which he spoke. He 
justified all he had done; nay, applauded it.” We bring for- 
ward these illustrations from the book to show that we have 
not judged Burr harshly, when we pronounce him a man of 
almost unparalleled hardness of heart. 
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We feel that there is a demand laid upon us, in order to 
complete this sketch of Burr’s character properly, to say 
something of his notorious sensuality. And yet we hardly 
know how to treat this point. We have already introduced 
the subject in general, in what we have said of the ‘Confi- 
dential Female Correspondence’ which Mr. Davis destréyed ; 
and we are inclined, for the most part, to let it rest there. 
Suffice it to say, then, that we have read the arguments which 
Mr. Parton has urged in Burr’s behalf, and we do not feel that 
he has broken the force of the old testimony, or done any- 
thing of importance to efface the old and almost universal 
impression. We think if we had no other evidence on this 
point, except what we can glean from Mr. Parton’s book, we 
should pronounce Burr a systematic and confirmed sensualist. 
For a general estimate of his character in this respect, it mat- 
ters little whether he was or was not sometimes charged with 
crimes of which he was innocent. It is, of course, very dif_i- 
cult to know precisely when he was, or when he was not, 
guilty. But leaving out all that others have said, and confin- 
ing ourselves strictly to Mr. Parton’s narrative, we know not 
what else to make of Burr, than that he was notoriously, 
shamefully, heartlessly, and systematically licentious. 

In the early part of our Article, we called this book an 
apology for Burr, and we know not what else to denominate 
it. At the same time, it is a very curious kind of an apology. 
Though its main drift is to exculpate Burr, it is often very 
severe in what it says of him. Mr. Parton seems at times 
disposed to atone or what he is doing, by a sound and hearty 
condemnation  DBurr’s conduct and character in particular 
instances. The book bears the impress of this two-fold tend- 
ency, which may, perhaps, obtain for it, with some readers, a 
reputation for fairness and candor. But its general aim is un- 
mistakable. And what offends us as much as anything in it, 
is this; that the author seems to expect us to admire that in Burr, 
which we perfectly hate. Many facts and incidents like some 
we have given, are presented to the reader, apparently with 
the intention that they will elicit his admiration for Burr, 
when they really present Burr’s moral character in a most 
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odious light. The reader is made to feel insulted by this 
claim upon his sympathy and love for that which is intrinsi- 
cally detestable. Indeed, we fail to discover altogether why 
our admiration for Burr is demanded. 

We do not believe that Mr. Parton, by this book, will suc- 
ceed in making Aaron Burr’s character attractive, or even 
respectable, in the eyes of the American people. So long as 
Burr stands in our history where he has stood, as a character 
to be despised and abhorred—as a man whose life was not 
only an ‘unhappy failure,’ but one long exhibition of pride 
and vanity, hard heartedness and terrible guilt,—he may indi- 
rectly be the means of good. He may serve as a warning 
to others not to follow in his steps. We have too many men, 
both in private and public life, who would like a little en- 
couragement in the course they are tempted to pursue. They 
would rejoice to have it made out, that Aaron Burr, notwith- 
standing his strange career of wickedness, is still deserving of 
our sympathy and respect. We have already heard it several 
times suggested, that if Mr. Parton succeeds with Burr, he 
had better try his hand with Benedict Arnold. This un- 
fortunate man has now for many years been waiting for some 
sympathizing biographer, to tell us of the wrongs he has suf- 
fered, and of the hard measure he has received at the hands 
of his countrymen. 
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Arr. 1V.—CURRENCY, BANKING, AND CREDIT. 


Currency or Money; its Nature and Uses, and the Effects of 
the Circulation of Bank Notes for Currency. By a Mer- 
chant of Boston. Boston, 1855. Reviewed in the North 
American Review. Boston : January, 1858. 


The Nature and Uses of Money and Mixed Currency, ce. 
By Amasa Watxker. Boston: 1857. 

Message of the President of the United States. December, 
1857. 

Messages of the Governors of New York, Massachusetts, &c., 
de., be. 1857—1858. 


Annual Report of the Superintendent of the Banking Depart- 
ment of the State‘of New York. Albany: Dec. 31, 1857. 


Letters to the President of the United States. By Henry C. 
Carey, of Philadelphia. Published in the Boston Daily 
Advertiser. 1857-8. 


In times of epidemic, there is no lack of physicians or of 
remedies, which are regarded with admiring faith by their in- 
ventors. The recent commercial disasters have naturally pro- 
duced numerous speculations respecting their causes, and the 
measures necessary to prevent their recurrence. The pamph- 
lets and documents enumerated above furnish a fair specimen 
of these, and if they do not altogether illuminate a notoriously 
misty subject, they at least supply useful correctives to one an- 
other. Thus the Banking Superintendent eulogizes, with char- 
acteristic ardor, the ‘secured’ currency of New York, ‘ pos- 
sessing a strength with the public beyond any in the world,’ 
and only grieves that any portion of it, however redundant, 
was suffered to be redeemed. The President endorses the prin- 
ciple of ‘security,’ but remarks with quiet sagacity, that it 
may be so abused as to make the whole public debt of the 
country the basis for inconvertible issues of paper. The same 
illustrious functionary, in company with Mr. Amasa Walker 
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and a‘ Merchant of Boston,’ condemns in no measured terms 
the whole system of paper money in general, and the issue of 
‘small notes’ in particular ;—on which Mr. Carey most incon- 
veniently remarks, that the banks which first suspended pay- 
ment, and whose suspension continued longest, were precisely 
those which were prohibited by law from issuing small notes! 
He might have added, that those most entirely unrestricted in 
their issues were not in fact compelled to suspend at all, and 
that the worst explosions and most utter destruction occurred 
where no notes were issued! No wonder that a puzzled pub- 
lic, after many vain attempts to reconcile conflicting theories 
and stubborn facts, should at last be disposed to relinquish all 
hope of understanding, or satisfactorily adjusting, this vexed 
question. 

Practically, indeed, it can never be so adjusted, for no sys- 
tem can be perfect in its results, which is worked by imperfect 
beings. But itis something if we can disentangle the subject 
from the meshes of one-sided theory, and by a simple process 
of analysis point out where the difficulties lie, which we ean- 
not hope entirely to remove. At the risk of adding one more 
to the numerous failures of the last few months, we propose to 
offer our contribution towards this desirable result. 

The principal theories claiming our attention are two. The 
first, expounded and ably defended by Mr. Buchanan, Mr. 
Amasa Walker, and ‘a Merchant of Boston,’ takes the ground 
that all the inflation of prices and extravagance of speculation 
to which they ascribe our commercial revulsions, are directly 
caused by the issue of paper money. Their logical process is 
a brief and simple one. The prices of commodities in any 
given community being determined by the quantity of circu- 
lating medium in that community for which they can be ex- 
changed, it is evident that by multiplying the currency five- 
fold or ten-fold, the nominal prices of commodities must be 
enhanced to the same extent. But as we have in circulation 
five or ten dollars of paper to one of specie, the conclusion is 
inevitable that we are really paying five or ten times as much 
nominal value for all our purchases, as if we enjoyed the bless- 
ings of a ‘hard enrrency.’ No wonder that such a state of 
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things invites incessant and excessive importations from more 
favored countries, where the circulation of paper being par- 
tially restricted, prices are only two hundred or three hundred 
per cent. above par, instead of five hundred or one thousand ; 
and that national bankruptcy, more or less frequent and com- 
plete, is the invariable result. 

To this view it is objected that as our bank notes are, like 
those of other nations, exchangeable on demand for specie, 
they cannot fall lower, or remain longer below the specie level, 
than the delay and expense of making the exchange may re- 
quire. But this objection is met by another special theory, that 
though specie per se may retain its value, specie in a mixed 
currency must necessarily fall to the level of that currency, 
taken as a whole, and thus become (in a sense) itself deprecia- 
ted—as powerless to elevate the paper money with which it is 
associated and mingled, as the pieces of ice which remain float- 
ing in a vessel of heated water, are powerless to restore its 
temperature to the freezing point. 

The first exception which common sense must take to this 
argument, is that it proves too much. If one half the effect 
were produced by our bank issues which is here ascribed to 
them, the country could not remain solvent for any six consec- 
utive months. But secondly, this theory is utterly inconsist- 
ent with facts. The last few months have witnessed perhaps 
the greatest and most sudden contraction of our circulating 
medium that has ever been known. The amount of specie in 
the banks of our principal commercial centres, has largely ex- 
ceeded their total issues of paper—yet the prices of some com- 
modities which have not been in excess of the actual wants of 
the community, have remained perfectly steady. Where there 
was an over supply, prices would ultimately have fallen under 
any ordinary conditions of currency, though an excess of cir- 
culating medium might have retarded the process. 

The truth is, there is much delusion respecting this matter of 
‘currency or money.’ Gold and silver are unquestionably 
the only real money we possess ; but it is a great mistake to 
suppose that they can be made to take the place of a paper 
eurreney, in any highly civilized community. The days are 
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past when silver dollars and golden guineas were hoarded in 
countless strong boxes, or old stockings, all over Europe, as 
they now are by the enlightened, peaceful a:::\ happy denizens 
of Bengal and China. We have learned to consider these 
‘irresponsible banks’ which excite the dread and abhorrence 
of our chief magistrate, as on the whole the safest, and certainly 
the most. convenient receptacles for our spare cash. We have 
no desire to make of every rich man’s town or country resi- 
dence a tempting bait for the crew of ‘distinguished highway- 
men’ who formerly infested both our mother country and her 
colonies. If a momentary panic or a foolish impulse leads us 
now and then to withdraw a few hundreds or thousands from 
their quiet resting place, we cannot sleep in peace till they are 
again out of our hands, and restored to the bank vault out of 
which they were taken. 

If, then, we could stop the circulation of bank notes all over 
the country, our money would still be deposited in banks, ex- 
cepting such small amounts as we could conveniently and safe- 
ly keep in our purses. But would that prevent the circulation 
of paper? By no means. All considerable amounts would 
necessarily be represented by checks or bank credits, and pay- 
ments would be made in these, as they now are in bank notes.* 
The truth is, that in a civilized community all merchandise not 
needed for immediate wants, will naturally become concen- 
trated in depots at the most convenient points for distribution 
and replenishment. The advantages of such an arrangement 
in protecting the public both from plethora and scarcity, are 
too obvious to need explanation. In the case of money, which 
is not consumed like other merchandise, but may return again 
and again to the point whence it was issued, it is plainly desira- 
ble to have the concentration as great, and the alternate move- 
ment as restricted as possible. This is accomplished by sub- 
stituting for it, both in domestic and foreign exchanges, the 





*It is not many years since the ladies of Paris were obliged to go shopping 
with large bags of silver crowns, and within a still less period we have known a 
horse and sledge necessary to convey a thousand pounds in ‘hard currency,’ to 
the merchant’s counting house, to provide for the payments of the morrow in re- 
gions temporarily relieved from the curse of banks and bank notes. 
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promises of individuals and corporations, which may fulfill the 
same office with much less risk and expense, provided they are 
both trusted and trustworthy. It is evidently much more con- 
venient for an eastern merchant to send bank bills to the west 
to purchase corn, and for these bills to be returned in payment 
for eastern manufactures, than for large amounts of gold to be 
traveling backward and forward, exposed to the innumerable 
chances of river and lake, steamboat and locomotive, to say 
nothing of thieves and robbers. The same principle of econo- 
my applies to checks, drafts, and all the complicated machine- 
ry of exchange, which, though possessing only a promissory 
or representative value in themselves, do really perform to a 
great extent, the functions of currency. It will not be pre- 
tended that all these forms of credit may not as readily be 
abused as bank notes, and it is certain that they would not do 
the work of bank notes as well or as safely as it is now done. 
Yet it is equally certain that if bank notes were abolished, their 
circulation would be to a great extent replaced by similar con- 
trivances. This is shown by the uniform practice of all banks 
and bankers where the issue of notes is restricted, as in New 
York and London, where checks, drafts, promissory notes and 
balances of account do in fact supply to a large extent the de- 
ficiency of a paper medium, such as our banks possess. 

If therefore a ‘mixed currency’ is necessarily a deprecia- 
ted currency, we might fairly argue that the same deprecia- 
tion must be produced by any other machinery for economi- 
zing and facilitating exchanges, whether by checks, drafts, or 
bank credits. And as such a machinery exists in all the prin- 
cipal countries of the civilized world, and is indispensable to 
the wants of an extended commerce, we might console our- 
selves by the hope that all are depreciated alike, and that we 
may be no worse off than our neighbors. But here, we appre- 
hend, is the fundamental fallacy of the theory under consider- 
ation. For the purposes of domestic circulation, a paper cur- 
rency of undoubted credit, is in fact precisely equivalent to 
the veal money for which it is exchangeable. So long there- 
fore, as it is confined to domestic circulation, and restricted to 
the actual demands of that circulation ;—in other words, so long 
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as it is not more abundant than specie would be, if specie were 
equally portable and convenient, there can be no inflation, and 
prices cannot be affected by it. Suppose now the volume of 
currency to be augmented either by ai influx of specie, or by 
further issues of notes. Jf there be no outlet, prices must rise, 
unless the augmentation of currency be only sufficient to coun- 
terbalance the waste of circulating medium, or the demands 
of increasing population and commerce. But if there be an 
outlet, the demand for foreign merchandise, and the conse- 
quent exportation of specie, will soon reduce the currency to 
its former level, perhaps below it, and a fall in prices will 
soon restore the equilibrium, The process is by this time fa- 
miliar to us all, and it is not always an agreeable one; but its 
operation is as certain as that of any other natural law, and it 
is as impossible for any modern community (without the aid 
of a protective tariff) to keep up a permanent inflation of cur- 
rency, as it would be to cause our great lakes to overflow with- 
out damming up the St. Lawrence. 

By way of illustration, let us suppose all the paper-money 
in New England annihilated, and its place supplied by a me- 
tallic currency of (say) thirty millions of dollars. Suppose 
further, that for convenience and economy (as was actually 
done in Russia in 1842) the whole of this sum should be de- 
posited in safe hands, and replaced in circulation by certifi- 
cates payable on demand. So long as this deposit of specie 
remained untouched, and the certificates possessed entire 
credit, it is clear to demonstration, that the volume of currency 
remaining the same, and its exchangeable value the same, no 
effect could possibly be produced on prices by the change. 
But suppose again, that the guardian of the treasure, finding 
that in the course of years not a single certificate was pre- 
sented for payment, and that the quantity of specie in the 
community continued to augment, should conceive the idea of 
lending it on interest to a foreign government (as was also done 
in Russia) or of exporting it to pay for certain foreign com- 
modities, which he could sell here at a profit. If the credit of 
his certificates continued undoubted, the direct and immediate 
effect of the operation upon our currency and prices would 
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evidently be nothing, unless the importation of goods should 
tend to lower the prices of similar goods. The effect on the 
currency of the foreign country to which our specie was ex- 
ported, would of course be to increase its circulating medium by 
thirty millions of dollars, and either (under a protective tariff) 
cause a permanent rise of prices, or lead to an inctease of im- 
portations from other countries, until by the operation of the 
inevitable laws of trade, the supply of precious metals had re- 
adjusted itself to the wealth, the wants, the tastes and the hab- 
its of each. Ultimately, the wave would reach our own shores, 
but with so gentle an undulation as to be scarcely percep- 
tible. In other words, our thirty millions of coin would have 
been replaced in domestic circulation by an exact equivalent 
of credit, and the effect of the exchange upon prices would 
have been simply the very moderate proportion which its 
amount might bear to the currency of the whole commercial 
world. ; 

Now between this supposed state of things and the real pro- 
cess which is continually going on among us, there is but a 
single intermediate step. Instead of sending abroad for them- 
selves the specie confided to their care, our banks lend it to 
the merchants, who send it abroad. So long as the bank cer- 
tificates possess undoubted credit, and are not issued in a larger 
quantity than our domestic exchanges require, their payment 
is not called for, and the specie received in exchange for them 
can be loaned with safety. Jf this specie continued in domes- 
tic circulation, (and here lies the great fallacy of the theory 
we are discussing,) the effect upon prices would doubtless be 
such as our bullionists suppose. But this is notoriously not 
the case. It is exported as fast as it is received, and the vol- 
ume of currency remains substantially the same, with no more 
serious fluctuations than would occur in a lake receiving at one 
end a river of very irregular bulk and volume, and discharg- 
ing at the other end tlre average contents of the same river, 
with a more steady and equal flow. 

It seems, therefore, to be mathematically demonstrable that 
so long as the issues of paper money are kept within the limit 
of what is actually required for domestic exchanges, they can 
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produce no inflation ; and that when by over-issues such infla- 
tion is produced, it is immediately rectified by the exportation 
of specie, unless this is prevented by a protective tariff, or by 
a suspension of specie payments. The idea that a permanent 
surplus of paper money can be kept in circulation by banks, 
is both theoretically and practically absurd, and so long as ex- 
changes are free, there can be no permanent inflation of prices, 
except what is common to the whole commercial world. But 
there is another view in which paper money (always within 
the limits defined above) would appear to possess in certain 
cases a positive advantage over gold and silver, namely, that 
it cannot be exported. There are occasional crises in the 
financial history of every nation, when the tide of exchange 
turns so rapidly against it, that a large portion of the specie 
in circulation is at once gathered up for export. The scarcity 
thus produced begets panic, which in turn aggravates the 
scarcity, and both panic and scarcity are usually in inverse 
proportion to the elasticity of the circulating medium. Such 
was the crisis of 1825, cited by ‘a Boston Merchant,’ when 
nothing but the discovery of a box of one pound notes saved 
the Bank of England from insolvency. Similar, but less erit- 
ical instances occurred in 1847 and 1857, when special issues 
of notes were made by the same bank with the happiest effect. 
The reason is plain. The domestic exchanges of England be- 
ing more copiously supplied with the needful medium, a larger 
amount of ‘real money’ became available to meet the de- 
mands of foreign exchange. 

Here, however, we are met by the objection, that as every 
dollar of specie among us represents five or ten dollars of 
paper, the latter must be called in as the former is exported, 
in the ratio of five or ten to one, or the banks cannot remain 
solvent; and that the pressure of such a contraction must 
necessarily far exceed that caused by any possible diminution 
of a purely metallic currency. Undoubtedly, if this were the 
case ;—but here, we apprehend, is another enormous fallacy of 
the ‘hard currency’ theory. When the issues of bank paper 
are limited to the actual demand for domestic exchanges (and 
we are no advocates of any other) the proportion of those 
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issues to the amount of specie in the vaults of banks is utterly 
irrelevant to the question of their solvency. By long experi- 
ence the managers of a bank may ascertain with great exact- 
ness the minimum of its ‘circulation;’ (i. e. the amount of 
its notes, which are permanently retained for use by the 
public,) and with no immediate provision at all for the pay- 
ment of that amount, they are really safer than with one dol- 
lar in specie for every two or three of a mere temporary 
circulation. It is but fair also to remark, that the assertions 
above referred to, are in general grossly exaggerated. A 
large part of the ‘circulation’ thus unfairly adduced in evi- 
dence, consists merely of notes representing the daily pay- 
ments and transfers from bank to bank, which mutually can- 
cel each other, and are in no proper sense circulation at all. 
To illustrate our meaning, let us suppose a bank with a tem- 
porary circulation of a million, and with only $200,000 in spe- 
cie. According to the theory we are considering, the with- 
drawal of half the latter amount, by the redemption of one tenth 
of the circulation, would necessitate the immediate contraction 
of the currency by $400,000 more, producing of course great 
distress in the neighborhood. But suppose $600,000 of this 
so-called circulation represents merely payments into other 
banks, against which our bank holds $700,000 of their notes. 
At the settlement it receives the balance, $100,000, in specie, 
thus restoring the whole amount withdrawn, and leaving it 
with two dollars in specie for every three of circulation, or sup- 
posing only $100,000 of the latter permanent, it will have dol- 
lar for dollar to redeem the residue. It is plain, therefore, that 
any argument based on the proportion of specie to circulation, 
as at present reported in bank tables, must be utterly irrele- . 
vant. We are far from asserting that the issues of paper 
money are properly regulated or restricted, but we think we 
have clearly shown that the charges made against paper money 
as such, cannot be substantiated. Instead, therefore, of agree- 
ing in the comparison of ‘a Boston Merchant,’ who likens it 
to the unsubstantial barns and sheds which cannot protect the 
farmer’s property, we would rather compare it to the neat and 
convenient china and plated ware that answer every domestic 
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purpose of the more costly and cumbrous gold and silver plate 
which locks up capital that might be more usefully employed, 
and which must itself be locked up from the cupidity of thieves 
and the treachery of servants, while in times of pecuniary dif- 
ficulty it may be seized by the sheriff’s officer, and leave the 
unlucky host and his household without a ‘ circulating medi- 
um.’* 

Having thus disposed of the ‘mixed currency’ theory, we 
must devote a few words to the opposite hypothesis, which at- 
tributes all our troubles to free trade, and advocates a protec- 
tive tariff as the only remedy. This position has recently been 
re-asserted with much ingenuity and marvelous industry by 
Mr. Henry ©. Carey, in a long series of letters to the President. 
We cannot undertake to follow him through the long and dis- 
cursive exposition of his economical creed, and this is not the 
place to re-open a question which has been already practically 
settled by the nation. The dispute is in fact interminable, for 
while few are bold enough to advocate either absolute prohibi- 
tion, or absolute free trade, perhaps no two individuals can be 
made to agree precisely upon the intermediate point where 
legitimate protection ends, and where foreign competition may 
safely be allowed to begin. As in politics, one party is perpet- 
ually deprecating the centralization of power, while its cppo- 
nents are equally in fear of popular license, so we have one set 
of political economists incessantly pointing to the ruinous ef- 
fects of indiscriminate importations, while another set no less 
eagerly maintain the right of the people to purchase where 
they can buy cheapest, whether at home or abroad. Mr. Ca- 
rey’s theory of protection is apparently of the most stringent 
kind. He would have everything shut out from abroad which 
can be made at home, by whatever sacrifice of domestic capi- 
tal and labor, and he confidently asserts that whenever the cen- 
tral government of this country has moved in one direction, 





*‘A Merchant of Boston’ refers to the great depreciation in the notes of the 
Bank of England, after the suspension of 1797 ; but he omits to mention that for 
a considerable period after that suspension, so long as the amount of notes in circu- 
lation was not enlarged, they remained on a par with specie. (See the report of the 
first bullion committee, drawn up by Francis Horner.) 
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(that of a high tariff,) prosperity has abounded, while “in every 
ease in which it has moved in an opposite direction, (that of 
free trade,) the reverse effects have been produced.” The gen- 
eral law developed by such results, he announces as follows: 
“Under the system which looks to bringing together the pro- 
ducer and the consumer, the community increases in strength, 
wealth, and power ; whereas, under that which looks to sepa- 
rating the consumer and producer, and is known as free trade, 
it declines in all,—becoming daily poorer, weaker, and more 
dependent.” We have hitherto supposed that consumers and 
producers do contrive to come together without legislative as- 
sistance,—but Mr. Carey’s meaning will become more evident 
as we proceed. His next postulate is, that a steady rise in the 
prices of raw materials, and an equally steady decline in the 
prices of manufactured articles, are an unerring test of advan- 
cing civilization. Having then proved to his own satisfaction, 
that the prices of raw materials have been steadily declining 
among us for many years past, the syllogisin is complete, and 
the deduction inevitable, that we are in the high road to bar- 
barism and utter demoralization! To use his own words, the 
result is “the cheapening of the raw products of the earth, 
the establishment of the supremacy of trade; and the reduc- 
tion of man to the condition of a mere instrument, to be used 
by the trader,—or, in other words, to that of a slave!” Of 
course the only remedy is a protective tariff, to shut out from 
us the hated influx of foreign goods, and to ‘bring together 
the consumer and producer,’ by compelling the starving ope- 
ratives of Europe to emigrate to our shores, and to earn and 
purchase in our midst the food ‘ which constitates the raw ma- 
terial of labor.’ 

To such assertions and arguments we can only oppose an 
emphatic contradiction. It is not true that our national pro- 
gress has been stopped, our prosperity turned to ruin, and our 
civilization to barbarism, by the magic operation of diminished 
duties on imports—first, because the thing is essentially absurd, 
and secondly, because the evils, so far as they exist, are abund- 
antly accounted for by other and more intelligible causes. It 
is not true that the difference of a few days’ sail, more or less, 
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between consumer and producer, involves the difference be- 
tween benefit and injury ; or that while the consumption of our 
raw material at Lowell and Lawrence is a good to be encour- 
aged, the export of the same material to Manchester and Rou- 
en is an evil to be repressed. It is not true that in a country 
possessing an unlimited supply of cheap and fertile land, the 
cheapness of raw material is a curse rather than a blessing— 
neither is it true that Adam Smith, or any other political econ- 
omist in his senses, ever denounced the cheapness of food as 
an evil in itself. Itis not true that from 1842 to 1846, “this 
country presented to view a picture of peaceful and quiet pro- 
gress such as the world had, theretofore, never seen.” On 
the contrary, the train was even then being laid for those gi- 
gantic financial explosions which have recently astonished and 
disgraced New England. It is not even true, (though if true, 
it would be no subject for regret,) that since 1846 the prices of 
food and other ‘ raw materials’ have been steadily declining. 
On the contrary, their production has been so profitable as to 
excite a fever of speculation all over the country, and to raise 
the prices of land and labor to an unreasonable point, from 
which a violent crisis has been required to dislodge them. It 
is not true that under a prohibitory tariff the prices of raw ma- 
terial were steadily augmented—for under the full influence 
of the tariff of 1842, the price of cotton fell in 1844-5 far be- 
low the lowest point lately reached after ten years of what Mr. 
Carey calls free trade, and under the pressure of the severest 
financial crisis this country has ever known. Finally, it is not 
true—it is utterly contrary to truth—that “with us men are 
almost everywhere flying from each other as if from pesti- 
lence—the enormous emigrations of Europe being here repro- 
duced, and affording conclusive evidence of decline in wealth, 
strength, and power.” 

Mr. Carey’s ideal of economical perfection appears to be free 
trade among ourselves and prohibition to the rest of the world. 
Why free trade should be turned from a blessing into a curse 
when extended beyond certain arbitrary limits, he does not 
explain. And if it be such an advantage to Georgia and South 
Carolina to have their raw materiai worked up in Massachu- 
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setts, rather than in England, would not their advantage be 
still greater to work it up at home? If our southern friends 
must relinquish to abolitionists the pleasure and profit of man- 
ufacturing their cotton, might not Old England have the pre- 
ference over New England? Where shall we draw the geo- 
graphical line which neither consumer nor producer shall pass ? 
—or fix the point up to which the free exchange of products 
is lawful and advantageous, but beyond which: its result is 
slavery and ruin? 

Mr. Carey is particularly indignant that so many of our peo- 
ple are employed in ‘ scratching up the soil and selling it’ in 
the shape of food, cotton, and tobacco. He would have all this 
changed. Our coal mines, our iron mines, should be developed 
—manufactures of all sorts should be stimulated, and in short 
all the various phases of European life and industry should be 
transferred to our midst. Now, with all deference to his opin- 
ion, we venture to think that Divine Providence has arranged 
all this better than he could have done it. The Creator evi- 
dently did not intend the New World to exist in selfish isola- 
tion from the Old. So long as our soil is abundant and fertile, 
there is no reason why it should not be ‘scratched out in the 
form of food,’ and its surplus produce exported to feed the 
hungry artisans of Europe. Our ‘almost boundless deposits 
of coal and iron’ will be wanted soon enough—and we have 
no objection to keep a portion of them in reserve for the fu- 
ture wants of an almost countless population. By the time 
our soil is exhausted, the means of fertilizing it will be at hand ; 
and the tendency of population to increase and multiply 
over it, needs no assistance from the artificial stimulus of legis- 
lation. 

But we cannot tax the patience of our readers to follow Mr. 
Carey any further in his speculations—still less can we under- 
take to refute seriatim the numerous misstatements and erro- 
neous conclusions (as we esteem them) with which his letters 
abound. On one point, however, (and that an essential one 
in the present discussion,) he is undoubtedly right. A prohibi- 
tive tariff must check the exportation of the precious metals, and 
therefore must make money abundant and in a great degree 
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prevent those financial crises which arise from foreign indebted- 
ness. This has been very clearly exempliiied in the recent 
conjuncture. The Bank of England, in a state of perfect finan- 
cial soundness, and managed with the utmost prudence, was 
nearly wrecked by free trade with America, while that of 
France, with its circulation and loans inflated to the utmost, so 
as only to maintain its (nominal) specie payments by incessant 
borrowing from abroad, yet when compelled to adopt a more 
prudent system of management, was in a few weeks entirely 
relieved by the natural operation of the ‘balance of trade.’ 
There are other countries of Europe so hopelessly bankrupt 
that they could not sustain even a modified free trade for a 
few months, yet which are enabled by high protective duties 
to keep their rotten currency nominally at par with that of their 
neighbors, and often at so high a premium as to lead to con- 
siderable importations of specie. 

So far, then, we agree with the advocates of protection ; and 
it is undoubtedly desirable that the duties levied on imports 
for the purposes of revenue, should be so adjusted as to afford 
the greatest aid and encouragement to our own manufactures. 
But the protection advocated by Mr. Carey, as we have seen, 
is quite another affair, and appears to aim at nothing short of 
excluding all merchandise which can be produced at home. 
As our importations of such merchandise are now enormous, 
the effect of the change would of course be a complete de- 
rangement of the balance of trade. Probably all the gold 
shipped from California would remain permanently in the 
country, and its volume would be augmented by frequent 
shipments from Europe, to pay for the cotton and bread stuffs 
which Europe would still be compelled to consume. The 
enormous increase of circulating medium would produce a 
rapid and steady advance in prices ; and so long as the demand 
Jor labor eaceeded the supply (which might be the case for 
many years) the rate of wages would at least partly keep pace 
with this advance, and the nation might to all appearance 
‘present to view a picture of peaceful and quiet progress,’ 
&e., &e. Capital would be rapidly growing at the expense of 
labor ; and so long as both capital and labor could be profitably 
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employed, there would be no apparent check to the general 
prosperity. But when cotton and woolen mills and iron- 
foundries had been multiplied beyond the wants of the popu- 
lation, when thé hordes of emigrants whom our prosperity 
had attracted to our shores could no longer find profitable em- 
ployment, what could we do but recommence that ‘scratching 
up of the soil’ for which Mr. Carey has such a profound ab- 
horrence? In other words, we should be just where we are 
now, but with a vastly larger and more unmanageable popu- 
lation, and less room to bestow it in. The higher the scale of 
‘protection,’ the more rapidly would this point be reached. 
Meantime the vast profits of protected and accumulated 
capital and the plethora of money, would encourage private 
and public extravagance, and a moneyed aristocracy would 
speedily become permanently established among us. The 
gulf between rich and poor would widen rapidly ; the former 
would gradually become sole possessors of the land, and the 
latter would be at their mercy. The eternal war between 
capital and labor would be commenced and pfolonged till gov- 
ernment tottered on its base, and the very foundations of social 
order were shaken. This is no fancy picture—it is substantially 
the history of England, our own mother country, from the time 
she commenced that career of ‘ protected’ industry and that 
dangerous accumulation of capital, which made her the envy of 
Europe, but which even she has not had the hardihood to pursue 
to its unmitigated result. Let it never be forgotten that large 
accumulations of wealth in few hands are inimical to the very 
existence of a republic. Even the general and reckless squan- 
dering of our resources for which we are justly reproached, 
may work less permanent mischief than would the same 
amount of wealth accumulated and permanently distributed 
among a small class of the community. 

Our conclusion then is, that the proposed remedy is worse 
than the disease. Ifthe balance of trade is against us, we can 
spare enough of foreign luxuries in any given year to restore 
the equilibrium, and to enable us to retain in addition as 
much specie as the wants of commerce and the safety of our 
currency may require. More than this, in a financial point of 
view, would never be needed. But if it were in our power to 
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do more, and to shut ourselves up in social and commercial 
isolation, we would not thus anticipate the designs of Provi- 
dence, or prematurely stimulate and exhaust the resources 
which we hold in trust for countless future generations. We 
would not build an artificial wall of separation between our 
plenteous harvests and the starving multitudes of Europe ; 
nor will we refuse to let them purchase food by furnishing at 
least a part of our comforts and luxuries, while we are per- 
mitted to expatiate in the broad field of agriculture, which 
they (how different from Mr. Carey) regard as the highest and 
noblest of callings. We have no desire, like the magnates of 
the middle ages, to compel the poor operative to build up a 
castle, by means of which we may hereafter domineer over 
and enslave him. We see no advantage in flooding our land 
with gold and silver by raising artificial barriers to their ex- 
_ portation, and thus enhancing prices and encouraging specula- 
tion and extravagance in every form. Ina word, we wish to 
protect chiefly the laborer and consumer, knowing that the 
capitalist is bu‘h able and willing to take care of himself. 

Having thus disposed of the two theories most prominently 
brought forward to account for our commercial troubles, the 
question recurs, what ¢s the cause of those troubles, and what 
remedy can be applied? In a former Article on this subject,* 
we briefly answered this question, and our opinion remains 
unchanged. The cause has been, in one word, the abuse of 
credit, and the remedy, in one word, is, to limit credit to its 
legitimate use. Undoubtedly this is but a vague conclusion, 
and the various panaceas of ‘hard currency,’ ‘abolition of 
small notes,’ ‘ general bankrupt law,’ and ‘ protective tariff,’ 
may sound much more definite and attractive to an impatient 
sufferer. So the physician who can only recommend diet, 
air, exercise, and general moderation, is sure to be deserted for 
the bold empiric whose nostrums poison while they profess 
to cure. Like the physician, we can indicate palliatives and 
prescribe measvres of temporary relief; but if the disease is to 
be cured, it must be by the native vigor and the resolute 
codperation of the patient himself. 





* New Englander, November, 1857, Vol. XV, No. 4, p. 701. 
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To begin with that form of credit which is most open to in- 
spection and amenable to legislation—the credit of banks, in 
the shape both of bank notes and credits. There can be no 
doubt that in both these forms it has been shamefully abused, 
and the abuse has done the more mischief because to avoid 
general distrust the stronger banks have been compelled to 
divert to the aid of the weaker those resources which were 
greatly needed and fairly due in other quarters. Let us now 
inquire what can be done to diminish these dangers for the 
future. 

First, if the paper currency of a country is to be strictly 
equivalent to gold and silver, it must not only be payable in 
those metals on demand, but it must possess the entire and 
steady confidence of the community, that its volume may not be 
suddenly contracted, (as happened last year at the West,) and 
it must never exceed the amount of specie which would circulate 
in its place, if there were no paper money. It may of course 
fall short of that amount, as much as the convenience of the 
public may permit, but it cannot permanently exceed it with- 
out depreciation. In European countries, with large central 
banks, these conditions can easily be secured ; and the charter 
of the Bank of England accomplishes the object to perfection, 
by allowing the issue of only a certain fixed amount of’ notes, 
(£14,000,000,) which had been previously ascertained to be far 
below the minimum circulation of the country. These notes 
are made a legal tender, (though payable at the Bank and its 
branches in gold,) and are guaranteed by the whole credit of 
the nation, being secured by a permanent deposit of govern- 
ment stocks to their full amount. The remainder of the cir- 
culating medium (excepting asmall proportion of notes of long 
established country banks) is composed entirely of gold and 
silver, or of notes issued against actual deposits of gold and 
silver; and as the demands of trade call for more than double 
the above amount of £14,000,000, the specie in circulation or 
in reserve composes undoubtedly by far the larger half of the 
currency. 

Our own country is young and not yet rich in those perma- 
ment forms of wealth which are the result of long accu- 
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mulation ; and what capital we have, we are usually disposed 
to employ more profitably than by keeping it idle in bank 
vaults. Accordingly, instead of being reduced far within the 
limit indicated above, our paper currency is too often made by 
various expedients, to press upon and even temporarily to pass 
far beyond it. Its very convertibility is thus frequently en- 
dangered—and too often the solvency of banks is secured only 
by the ruin of merchants. Of course, such a currency cannot 
enjoy that universal and unvarying confidence which is essen- 
tial to the proper fulfillment of its functions ; and it is thus found 
to be wanting in all the indispensable conditions of a sound cir- 
culating medium. ; 

For all this there can be no perfect remedy without centrali- 
zation. Nothing short of a United States Treasury or Bank of 
Issue can determine with sufficient exactness the minimum cir- 
culation required by the community, and which the issue 
of notes ought never to exceed. No less central institution can 
possess the confidence of the entire country, and nothing less 
than the machinery and resources of the general government 
can ensure universal convertibility. It is with deep regret 
that we feel compelled to add, what has long since been prac- 
tically decided by the country, that no set of partisan politi- 
cians can safely be charged with such a momentous trust. 

But why should not New York and New England at least 
provide for their own population a currency worthy of their 
high commercial character? The paper money of New York 
possesses two advantages, that of being in theory restricted to 
the permanent circulation required by the community, (i. e. it 
is not usually made the medium of bank transfers and of large 
payments, as it is in New Enyland,) and that of being secured 
to some extent by deposits of public stocks. It has also three 
glaring defects: the want of centralization, the want of any 
practical check upon the amount of issues, and the pernicious 
privilege of redemption at a discount at the great centres of 
trade—the only places where it needs to be redeemed at all. 
Of the three essential conditions we have specified, it possesses 
therefore but one, the confidence of the community, and of 
this it certainly appears to have quite enough. But it is nei- 
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ther strictly convertible into specie, nor is it in any way re- 
stricted in volume to the amonnt to which a specie currency 
would be restricted by the natural laws of trade. On the con- 
trary, the privilege of redemption at a discount is a direct and 
most unwise premium on over-issues. 

Now the single element of centralization would at once rec- 
tify all these defects. It would of course involve par redemp- 
tion at the commercial centre—it would speedily reduce the 
issues of paper to the safe limit of domestic, or at least of per- 
manent circulation—and though it could not well increase, it 
need not diminish and might warrant and justify the enthusi- 
astic attachment shown it by the citizens of our sister state. 
Little modification of the existing system would be needed. 
A central department at New York city might furnish all the 
notes required by all the banks of the state, against deposits 
partly of stocks, and partly (say one third) of specie, and might 
be charged with the par redemption of all the notes issued. 
The statistics of this department would speedily show what is 
the minimum of a safe paper circulation, and the total issues 
could be kept below that amount, either by a positive limit, as 
jn England, or by requiring’the banks to deposit a larger pro- 
portion of specie against the notes they receive. 

The paper issues of New England banks are not secured by 
deposits of stocks, and the legal limits to their amount are by 
no means narrow. A currency so elastic may prove the best 
or the worst possible, according to its management ; and it re- 
flects no small credit upon that management, that throughout 
the whole of the unexampled pressure and panic of 1857, the 
immense majority of the banks of New England not only con- 
tinued to enjoy the entire confidence of the community and 
maintained their currency substantially on a par with specie, 
(though compelled by the insolvency of New York tempora- 
rily to suspend specie payments,) but were able to keep up 
their loans with comparative steadiness, and thus preserve the 
commercial community from the utter disorganization which 
prevailed elsewhere. It is well known that the banks of New 
Haven and a few others continued to pay specie at least one 
day after those of the commercial centres had stopped, and it 
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is certain that at the moment of suspension in New York, those 
of Boston were daily gaining strength, and would not have 
suspended, had New York remained solvent. 

To this satisfactory state of things there were, however, nu- 
merous exceptions, particularly among the country banks, and 
in many cases the cause was a redundant issue of paper. 
Large amounts of New England country bank notes had been 
loaned for the purposes of circulation at the west, and the pro- 
gress of panic brought them suddenly home for redemption. 
The ‘Suffolk system’ by interposing the wealth and credit of 
the whole aggregated body, enabled most of these imprudent 
banks to weather the storm which they could not singly have 
resisted for a moment; but this temporary diversion of bank 
capital and credit from its legitimate employment at such a 
crisis of extreme need, could not fail greatly to aggravate the 
distress of the mercantile community. 

If, however, the bank currency of New England possessed in 
1857 the entire confidence of the people of New England, if it 
continued convertible until the example of New York com- 
pelled a temporary suspension—if when (without preliminary 
notice) the New York banks suddenly resumed payment, those 
of New England instantly followed—and if during the whole 
period of forced suspension, their notes continued substantially 
at par with specie, what was their weak point? Evidently the 
same (though in another form) as that of New York—the want 
of centralization. Had their whole issues been made from one 
common centre, with all the checks, guards, and guarantees 
which might so easily be thrown around them, does any one 
suppose they would have been returned as they were? Not 
only would there have been no redundancy, but the great 
West would thankfully have received still larger amounts (of 
which it stood in grievous need) in exchange for the produce 
which lay helplessly stagnant in its barns and store-houses, in- 
stead of returning in a panic what it held, and reducing itself 
to the primitive condition of living by barter. 

But how is this centralization to be accomplished? Not by 
a crusade against existing banks, but by an organization which 
it shall be the interest of all to promote. The ‘ Suffolk system’ 
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works admirably to enforce the redemption of surplus issues, 
but it cannot control the issues themselves, and it cannot create 
entire confidence in distant states towards petty and unknown 
country banks. To accomplish fully this object it seems essen- 
tial to have one central bank of issue (suppose a ‘ Bank of Vew 
England’) established in Boston, our commercial centre, with 
an agency of par redemption at New York. Such a bank 
must be chartered by Massachusetts, but all New England 
banks should share in it alike—should hold its stock, control 
its management, receive and pay out its notes on a par with 
specie, and have the privilege of its gratuitous agency at the 
centres of trade. Its capital might be paid in, partly in specie 
and partly in approved stocks; and each subscribing bank 
might receive in return for each installment an equal amount 
of the notes of the new bank, which it need not of course be 
obliged to redeem in specie. The Bank of New England 
might receive deposits, but should be allowed to discount only 
for its stockholders, the local banks, and thus relieve the tem- 
porary pressures to which small banks are so liable, and which 
are apt to disturb the community far beyond the proportion of 
their real importance. Its issues should be jealously restricted 
by compelling it to retain, over and above its deposits of stocks, 
specie to the amount of one third or even one half of its circu- 
lation and deposits. Many further details of constitution and 
management might be suggested, but this is not the place for 
them. Our object here is merely to show that it is possible to 
furnish not only New England, but many other parts of the 
country, with a more perfect, secure, and undoubted paper cur- 
rency than they have known for many years. 

It will be seen at once that such a currency would possess 
in perfection the three characteristics we have assumed as es- 
sential. It would enjoy unbounded credit, not only here, but 
everywhere. The facility of par redemption in specie would 
be complete ; and the issues of notes would be kept far below 
the minimum of domestic circulation. Being prohibited from 
discounting for the public, the bank could not compete with 
other banks, but would only aid and sustain them. Its aceu- 
mulation of coin would gradually become so large as to render 
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us independent of New York, in case of another suspension 
there. Its transactions should all be open to public scrutiny, 
and its weekly statements would for us rival in interest those 
of its European prototype. Its government should be strictly 
democratic, carefully guarded against favoritism and section- 
alism, and subject to the inspection of commissioners from all 
the states represented in it. We believe there is enough of 
skill, integrity, and public spirit in New England to make 
such an organization the pride and bulwark of our commercial 
community. 

But returning to the existing system, we may remark that 
the proposed suppression of small notes, though it may pro- 
duce no greater harm than inconvenience, can hardly accom- 
plish much good. If such notes can more readily be forced 
into distant circulation, to be returned when the bank that 
issued is least able to redeem them, their suppression is so far 
desirable ; but where they possess a legitimate domestic circu- 
lation, they are precisely the least likely to be so returned, (for 
few in the community are without some such notes in their 
possession,) and therefore they constitute the form of bank 
credit which can most safely be relied on to sustain it in a time 
of pressure, just as the merchant is less likely to be called on 
at such times to repay his tens and hundreds than his thou- 
sands. If paper money be an evil per se, this is undoubtedly 
the most obstinate form of it, and the most desirable to sup- 
press ; but if the contrary is the case, no valid reason can be 
given for suppressing small notes, though much may be said 
against the present mode of issuing them. 

Keeping in mind the distinction already pointed out between 
temporary and permanent bank issues, it is evident that no 
fixed proportion can be established between the amount of 
a bank’s circulation, as at present reported, and the amount of 
specie which prudence may require it to hold. The propor- 
tion of the latter to its permanent circulation may be less than 
one dollar to ten, with much less danger than a ratio of one in 
three would indicate, when the circulation was chiefly of a 
temporary character. The more the circulation of any bank 
exceeds the average, the larger must be the proportion of spe- 
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cie to notes, or the weaker will be its position. A bank with a 
minimum circulation of $100,000, might really be safer with 
only $10,000 in specie than with ten times that amount and 
a circulation of $200,000, of which one half was but tem- 
porary, though in the former case it had but one dollar of gold 
to ten of notes, and in the latter, one to two; unless in the 
latter case it also held (as it probably would) the notes of other 
banks as an offset to its own. 

Our conclusion then is, that large notes form as convenient 
a medium of bank transfers as book accounts, and that small 
notes of well managed and generally trusted banks are a pe- 
euliarly usefully form of local currency. When issued by 
small banks in large amounts, they are a great evil and a great 
danger ; but this evil and danger we think, can be best avoid- 
ed, not by suppressing small notes, but by substituting for all 
general and distant circulation a centralized currency such as 
we have indicated, which would inevitably replace the issues 
of local banks, except in their legitimate local spheres of cir- 
culation. These last might then be safely and properly limited 
to fifty per cent. of their capital. 

2. We come now to bank credits based upon deposits—a 
form of credit quite as liable to abuse as any, and in most 
cases at least, as dangerous as that based on circulation. Here 
again, a broad distinction must be drawn between the perma- 
nent and the temporary deposits of a bank. The former rep- 
resent the minimum amount which its depositors are accustom- 
ed to leave in its charge, as a remuneration for the trouble, ex- 
pense, and risk of collecting, keeping and paying out their 
funds. This amount, like the permanent circulation of a bank, 
may be safely reckoned as an addition to its available capital, 
and loaned with perfect safety. Al! above it is fluctuating, 
and cannot be relied on; and the proportion of specie requi- 
site to meet the demands upon it (as inthe case of temporary 
circulation) must increase in a kind of geometrical ratio to the 
increase of the deposits themseives. 

Practically, however, a satisfactory ‘sliding scale’ of this 
kind, to regulate the varying proportion of specie to deposits 
and circulation, would seem almost unattainable ; while a fixed 
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and unvarying proportion might often operate unequally and 
unfairly. Perhaps the simplest mode of cutting the knot 
would be, to limit the loans of all banks to 150, and their cir- 
culation to 50 per cent. of their capital, and to abrogate all 
bank taxes, except on circulation, the profit on which being 
created by the state, may fairly be shared by it, by means of 
an annual tax of 3 per cent., as recommended by Mr. Nathan 
Appleton, in an excellent pamphlet lately republished. 

But though much may undoubtedly be done to improve our 
present system, both of currency and banking, let us not for- 
get that no system will work well unless wisely and prudently 
managed, and that the worst system so managed may work as 
well as the best. What we need most of all, therefore, is to 
cultivate in our community that spirit of caution and conserv- 
atism, which, though it have no law, is a law unto itself. A 
little reflection will show that the abuse of mercantile credit 
has done far more mischief than all the mismanagement of 
banks—for what banks would have proved ultimately insol- 
vent, if their loans had been sound ? 

We have already endeavored to refute the fallacy (as we es- 
teem it) that the inflation of prices to which we are unques- 
tionably liable, is the result of a mixed currency. The cause 
of this inflation, when it occurs, we believe to be the abuse of 
credit, whether of banks, individuals, firms, corporations, or 
communities. Usually these all go together, as we have seen 
them do of late. But what is an abuse of credit ? 

It is evident that all credit cannot be an abuse. If none 
but rich capitalists, who can buy for cash, were permitted to 
purchase, manufacture, and supply the commodities needed all 
over the world, the world would fare very badly—for such men 
would not be very likely to give themselves much trouble to 
provide for its wants. But they may lend to trustworthy and 
hard-working men the necessary funds for this purpose, and in 
some form share their profits—and this is plainly a most rea- 
sonable and legitimate use of credit. What the merchant, 
thus assisted, buys for cash, he may transfer to another who 
supplies by retail a whole neighborhood, and receives his pay 
as the annual produce of the earth enables the farmer, the la- 
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borer, and all the various classes of society, to reimburse him. 
The retail merchant is not often a large capitalist, and the six 
months’ credit allowed him to sell his goods and collect his 
debts, is again a necessary and legitimate use of credit. By 
degrees, as the division of labor increases and society becomes 
more complex, the banker, the ship owner, the importer, the 
manufacturer, the jobber, all find their place in the great social 
machine, and a certain portion of credit, aided and guaranteed 
by capital, is necessary toeach. Thus far we suppose no more 
goods bought, sold, imported, manufactured, or consumed, 
than the community actually requires and is able to pay for, 
besides gradually accumulating a reserve of capital. All that 
credit has done has been to economize capital and to facilitate 
production and exchange. The merchant, combined (perhaps 
in the same person or firm) with the banker, has profitably ex- 
changed his ready money for domestic or foreign goods, which 
he sells on credit to the jobber, the retailer, and the manufac- 
turer—the bank by discounting the promissory notes of the 
buyer, replaces the capital of the seller, and enables him to 
repeat his operations in time to meet the recurring wants of 
the community. The credit of the bank, which enables it 
to enlarge its capital by means of circulation and deposits, 
increases its ability thus to mediate between consumer and 
producer, while it furnishes them with a place of safety for 
their funds and a convenient medium of exchange. So long 
as the credit of bank, merchant, and consumer is limited to the 
actual wants of the community and its ability to supply them, 
though there may be much convenience, there is no inflation 
from its use. It is true that if trade were strictly limited to 
cash transactions in a specie currrency, prices would often 
(though by no means invariably) be reduced ; but this would 
as truly be a depreciation from the real intrinsic value of com- 
modities, as the opposite course would be inflation. It would 
be in fact a return to the old and barbarous system of darter, 
instead of the complicated and delicately balanced machinery 
of exchanges, which, in all civilized countries, has long since 
supplanted it. The man who had physical strength to carry, 
and bravery to defend the largest pile of gold and silver, would 
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go through the country purchasing commodities often at great 
advantage, and here and there he might even realize the 
dreams of Mr. Walker, by buying grain of some forlorn and 
sclitary farmer, at a fifth or a tenth of its real value. But we 
venture to assert that all classes would need but a few weeks’ 
or months’ experience of the difficulty of exchanging their 
commodities and guarding their treasures, before the aid of 
credit was again invoked, and civilization and the division of 
labor resumed their accustomed sway. 

But when credit ceases to be a mere auxiliary to facilitate 
the operations of commerce, and is made to supply the place 
of actual capital and thus to create a fictitious demand for 
labor or the products of labor, the result must be inflation. 
Not only when large speculative purchases are made for the ex- 
press object of raising prices, but when large amounts of capi- 
tal are borrowed for the purpose of purchasing, importing, or 
manufacturing goods, of building ships or railroads, or con- 
structing great public works, without reference to the wants 
of the community and its ability to pay for them—when banks 
and bankers, to increase their loans, stipulate for large deposits 
and for an artificial cireulation of their notes, perpetuated by 
a virtual refusal of par redemption—when individuals in the 
community incur debts which they cannot pay, and live by 
borrowing instead of subsisting upon their earnings—in all 
these and many other ways the great engine of credit is 
abused to purposes for which it was never made, and under 
the pressure of which it must sooner or later break down or ex- 
plode. Like the complicated machinery of shrouds and stays, 
sails and braces, by which the masts and yards of a ship are so 
readily handled and so efficiently sustained, but which, unless 
well secured to mast, yard and ship, are worse than useless, 
credit, to be safe and harmless, must be based on solid capital. 

It is often remarked of individuals that they were ruined by 
their good fortune. In like manner, it will generally be 
found that extensive public and social calamity has been pre- 
ceded and probably originated by a sudden influx of wealth. 
Let us suppose an abundant harvest at home, with a largely 
deficient one in Europe, new outlets for our own trade, and an 
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impending war between the consuming nations and their prin- 
cipal European producer, causing an unprecedented demand 
for American shipping, already in great request to carry out 
the abundant produce of our own land, to be sold abroad at 
enormous profit. Money becomes abundant, for exchanges 
are in our favor from every quarter ;—those foreign countries 
which are usually our creditors have become our debtors, and 
the balances due from them are to us virtually the same as 
‘real money.’ Our banks and merchants are called on to ad- 
vance their capital and credit for the purchase of western 
produce, and are reimbursed by cash from abroad, with the 
addition of large amounts of freight and profit. Specie comes 
in as usual from California, but it does not go out as usual, for 
the balance of trade is in our favor. This encourages the 
banks to increase their loans—money, and credit which an- 
swers the purpose of money, become more and more abundant 
—all kinds of merchandise are in demand, and prices rapidly 
advance. Every one feels himself rich, and many are really 
so. Thus far there has been no serious delusion, except the 
common one of supposing that good times will last forever. 
But this from the very nature of things is impossible. The 
community, it is true, has been suddenly enriched, chiefly in 
the persons of the merchants, capitalists, ship-owners and 
farmers who have been in a position to profit by the ex- 
ceptional circumstances of the case. By degrees, however, 
as our surplus produce becomes exhausted and domestic 
consumption increased, the stream flows more slowly, till at 
length prices are equalized and the usual balance of trade is 
restored. The first unerring indication is the rapidly increasing 
export of specie ; but this is little heeded, for the accumulation 
had been large. Meantime the contagion of gain has done its 
work. Every one who can command or borrow capital, in- 
vests it in corn, cotton, a ship or a ‘piece of a ship,’ and all 
are confident of golden harvests. As the foreign demand 
diminishes, domestic speculation replaces it, and while credit 
lasts, prices are maintained. The enriched farmer or merchant 
naturally increases his expenditure, and there is no lack of 
ready importers to supply him with the materials of luxury 
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and folly. For banks, bankers, and capitalists generally, there 
are other temptations, in the shape of railroad bonds, mining 
shares, and every species of joint stock bubble, evoked by the 
fancied ‘boundless wealth and unparalleled resources of our 
country ’—wealth which has already assumed its wings and is 
flying away faster than ‘an eagle towards heaven.’ By the. 
time these schemes and speculations are fairly launched beyond 
recall, the reaction has become too serious to be disregarded. 
The efflux of specie compels the banks at the sea-board to cur- 
tail their loans; and by this time the tension of credit has be- 
come so great that every check is felt throughout the Union. 
Down go prices of corn and cotton, freights and ships, and a 
multitude of fictitious values which had been based upon them. 
The large profits realized by early good fortune are more than 
lost by subsequent speculation. Trade languishes, ships lie 
idle, railroads, completed at enormous cost, fail to pay their 
expenses, factories stop work, money becomes so scarce that 
many merchants and even banks are compelled to suspend 
payment—and in short the circle of expansion and contraction, 
prosperity and collapse, now so unhappily familiar to us, is 
completed. 

But the question recurs, where is the blame of all this? 
Is it the fruit of a paper currency? Or is it not rather the 
result of a general abuse of credit, of which the expansion of 
the currency is rather an effect than a cause? To us this 
seems the true explanation. In the case supposed, (and it 
is not altogether a supposed case,) the banks did not force 
their notes upon a reluctant public, but issued them only in 
compliance with the urgent demands of trade, to accom- 
plish a most legitimate movement of produce from those re- 
gions where it was redundant and cheap, to distant markets 
where scarcity and high prices showed that it was wanted. 
So long as this movement was attended with profit, the credit 
both of banks and merchants was legitimately employed and 
richly rewarded. When the equalization of prices and 
markets rendered its profitable continuance impossible, it was 
the duty both of banks and merchants to recognize the plain 
signs of the times, and gradually to reduce their transactions 
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and their liabilities to the usual standard. In other words, 
when the legitimate demands of trade were supplied, the ma- 
chinery of credit should not have been kept in operation by a 
fictitious speculative demand, based on the mere reckless hope 
of gain. Had this rule been acted upon, the tide of wealth 
which Providence had rolled in upon our shores, would have 
ceased to flow, it is true, when its work was accomplished, but 
no loss or disappointment would have ensued. Its course 
would have been a blessing to the community, if cupidity and 
extravagance had not turned it to a curse. 

But what had paper money to do with the mischief? Evi- 
dently it was merely employed as the readiest medium of pur- 
chase at the West, where it was more convenient than specie 
both for circulation and for subsequent remittance to the sea- 
board. In its absence, other forms of credit would have taken 
its place, and certainly nothing would have been gained by 
transporting millions of specie instead, only to be returned in a 
few weeks to the spot whence it came. The real mistake lay 
not in issuing notes, (except when those issues were speculative 
and excessive,) but in neglecting to make provision for their 
redemption when their mission was accomplished. A curtail- 
ment of five per cent. each week of the surplus loans of every 
bank which had ‘ expanded’ during a time of abundance and 
activity, a curtailment commenced as soon as the first diminu- 
tion of deposits, the tightening of exchanges and the export of 
specie gave the first signal of danger, would have speedily 
placed them in a position of safety, besides giving a salutary 
warning to the merchants, who depended on them. But the 
failure to do this, let it be observed, was an error not of cur- 
rency but of banking, which might have been equally com- 
mitted, and the results might have been equally fatal, had no 
bank notes been issued; for so long as our debts to the West for 
its produce, and to Europe for the goods returned in exchange 
for that produce, remained unpaid, money must continue 
abundant, and banks might lend it as easily in the form of 
bank credits as of bank notes. So the merchants and farmers, 
had they been content with supplying the legitimate demands 
of commerce, and refused to employ their credit in any shape 
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for mere purposes of speculation, or had they even refused to 
buy more goods or land, or ships or houses than they could 
conveniently pay for, would have been safe from all dangerous 
reaction. No one is obliged to risk a loss of hundreds of 
thousands, because he has just gained fifty thousand—and if a 
farm of 500 acres, or a ship of 500 tons has proved unusually 
profitable, that is no reason for concluding that two farms of 
1000 acres, or two ships of 1000 tons each, acquired by straining 
the credit of the purchaser to the utmost, and without the re- 
sources necessary to pay for and to manage them, must prove 
a mine of wealth to their possessor. Neither has the laborer 
any right to suppose that because a sudden increase of busi- 
ness had temporarily raised his wages, he and thousands like 
him could henceforth afford to double their daily consumption 
and expenditure, and thus involve the whole industry of the 
country hopelessly in debt. 

But we need not multiply illustrations to show that from 
first to last these periodical expansions and revulsions, with all 
their dismal consequences, aré the work of the whole com- 
munity, and can no more be charged upon paper money than 
upon any other form of private or public credit. On the other 
hand, we may safely affirm that a sound, well regulated and 
trusted paper currency furnishes the best medium of exchanges 
and the most effectual aid in a financial crisis that can be de- 
vised. For it not only supplies a trustworthy currency which 
cannot be exported, and thereby prevents the panic which the 
rapid disappearance of specie by unfavorable exchanges would 
occasion, but its amount is an important addition to the mer- 
cantile credit of the country, when the latter is at its lowest 
ebb, and insufficient to carry on the necessary transactions of 
commerce. It was thus that but a few months since, the is- 
sue of less than a million sterling of Bank of England notes 
beyond the usual limit, calmed the general panic and averted 
an amount of financial ruin which many millions could not 
have repaired. 

In a recent number of this Journal we briefly discussed the 
effect of usury laws and the importance of their abolition. We 
recur to the subject merely to point out the error of those who 
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think that these laws alone stand between the public and the 
most ruinous extortion. The terrified fancy of some persons 
presents to them the whole array of banks as so many armies of 
Philistines, panting to be let loose upon the defenseless bor- 
rower, and withheld only by the strong arm of the law from 
preying upon the very vitals of the community. There can- 
not be a greater or more dangerous mistake. So long as the 
banks are limited to six per cent. they can only earn their div- 
idends by resorting to various contrivances to increase their 
profits. They will therefore prefer borrowers who can extend 
their circulation and enlarge their deposits, and who will allow 
them to charge a higher rate of interest under the name of 
‘exchange ’"—and thus while nominally lending their money at 
six per cent. they are able to make dividends at the rate of 7, 
8, and even 10! In the meantime, the class of small but safe 
borrowers for whom banks are established, are too often set 
aside, and a large part of their loans goes to wealthy capital- 
ists, who can re-loan it without regard to the prohibitions of 
usury laws. 

Now this forced and unnatural position of the banks is in 
fact one of the principal reasons of our financial catastrophes. 
Not being allowed to rent their capital, as the holders of every 
other species of capital may do, at its fair value, they are driven 
to lend their credit and the funds of their depositors in addi- 
tion, and often to an unsafe extent. The effect naturally is to 
keep their loans expanded up to the last moment of safety, 
and then suddenly to stop them altogether, and to turn over 
the unwary borrower to the tender mercies of professed money- 
lenders. When a panic prevents even these from coming to 
the rescue on any terms, what can result but ruin? But if the 
banks had been able at the first approach of scarcity to econo- 
mize their revenues by raising the rate of interest, the gradual 
but steady pressure would have speedily checked the specula- 
tive tendency of the mercantile community—the prudent would 
have voluntarily curtailed their operations, the reckless would 
have been compelled by want of credit to do the same, and 
there would have been money enough for all. 

It is too often forgotten in discussing this question, that 
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banks and money-lenders are as much at the mercy of bor- 
rowers, as the latter are at theirs. In 1857 the scale turned 
strongly in one direction—in 1858 it has turned not less strong- 
ly the other way. Banks cannot create an abundance of 
money ; and when it is scarce, the sooner borrowers find it 
out, the better. Should usury laws be abolished, there would 
probably be a weekly minimum rate of interest adopted by 
mutual understanding among the banks in each of our princi- 
pal commercial centres, as is done by the Bank of England ; 
and these rates would of course closely approximate to each 
other. Every law of analogy would be violated if the result 
were not to produce a lower average rate of interest every- 
where; but if any state should be unwilling to make the ‘ fear- 
ful plunge’ too suddenly, why could not the experiment be 
tried partially at first, by fixing a maximum rate of (suppose) 
nine per cent., below which any rate should be lawful if mu- 
tually agreed on between borrower and lender, on promissory 
notes and bills of exchange of short term, such as four months? 
This would suffice to test the principle and secure the speedy 
triumph of common sense and justice. 

If then no suppression of small or large notes can prevent 
the existence in some shape of a paper currency, if wealth and 
credit cannot be banished from the community, and the abuse 
of wealth and eredit will produce inflation and reaction—if a 
prohibitive tariff would only render permanent and ultimately 
aggravate indefinitely the evils of expansion, what is to become 
of us? That depends upon ourselves. If every individual in 
the community would spend a little less than he earns, and 
buy a little less than he can pay for, so as to accumulate, how- 
ever slowly, rather than fall in debt—if every merchant, trader, 
and manufacturer would proportion his transactions to his cap- 
ital, and constantly fortify his capital by reserving a portion of 
his average gains—if large corporations were managed as eco- 
nomically as private firms, and possessed an amount of capi- 
tal which would render them independent of money-lenders ; 
if bank-managers would always keep on hand a reserve of 
funds for possible contingencies, and would look rather to the 
safety of our currency and our commerce than to the amount 
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of their dividends—what need would there be of legal restric- 
tions to protect the community from ruin? On the other hand, 
if the principal abuses of credit are such as cannot be reached 
by laws, however stringent, it is evident that no legislation can 
save us from the consequences of our own folly. At best it 
can but mitigate the evil, and too often it will only aggravate 
what it undertakes to cure. 

It is a frequent charge against the modern school of political 
economists, that their doctrines ignore all the finer feelings of 
our nature, and reduce the while fabric of society to a mere 
struggle of contending interests, in which every man’s hand is 
against every man, and the general interest is best subserved 
by the most intense selfishness of each and all. Such unjust 
imputations arise from a want of comprehensive appreciation 
of these great doctrines. God forbid that the selfish passions 
which degrade our nature should be held up as its legitimate 
springs of action! .There és a legitimate self-love which the 
Creator has stamped on every heart, and which the highest 
law has made the measure of our duty to others. 


“ Self-love, thus pushed to social, to divine, 
Gives thee to make thy neighbor’s blessings thine. 


* * * oe * * 
Friend, parent, neighbor, first it will embrace, 
His country next, and next all human race. 
Wide and more wide, the o’erflowings of the mind 
Take every creature in, of every kind: 
Earth smiles around, with boundless bounty blest, 
And Heaven beholds its image in his breast !” 


Now it was never supposed by Adam Smith or his followers, 
that the interests of society would be best promoted by substi- 
tuting the evil passion of selfishness for this legitimate and 
necessary instinct of our nature. It is true that ignorant or 
stupid moralists and preachers have been found to assert that 
the one end and aim of commerce is to enrich its votaries at 
the expense of the community. If selfishness is the recognized 
mainspring of society, the charge is doubtless true, and equally 
true of all the professions and industrial occupations which 
benefit the community—lawyers and physicians, farmers and 
mechanics, clerks and laborers. But it is notso. The legiti- 
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mate exercise of self-love works no ill to its neighbor. The 
lawyer or physician receives his fee, it is true, but he renders 
‘a service which is worth more to the client or the patient. 
The farmer feeds the manufacturer, and the manufacturer 
clothes the farmer—each does his part for the other, better 
and cheaper than the other could do it for himself, and if both 
are prudent and economical, the result is mutually beneficial. 
The same is true of the artisan and the agricultural laborer. 
So the merchant, in buying as cheap and selling as dear as he 
can, consistently with frankness, liberality, and honesty, is but 
supplying one part of the world with the commodities it most 
needs, and which some other part of the world can best afford 
to spare ; and his profit on the transaction is his only means of 
knowing whether he has rightly interpreted the wants of both. 
He might easily buy and seli goods in such a way as to ruin 
instead of enriching himself; but they would be precisely 
such goods as the seller could least spare, and the buyers were 
least in want of. He therefore consults their interest when he 
consults his own. When from scarcity the prices of his com- 
modities rise, he may reap a temporary harvest ; but the con- 
sequent gain can neither be promptly realized nor readily re- 
peated ; and to the consumer this rise of price is no injury, 
but a benefit, for it compels him to economize consumption, 
without which the supply would be prematurely exhausted. 

The same principles apply in their full force to banks and 
bankers, who deal in money, the merchandise of all others 
most essential to the community, and the regular demand and 
supply of which can least bear to be interfered with. All that 
is wanted is moderation and prudence on all hands, to secure 
the safe and harmonious working of the social machine. But 
when, losing sight of that great Christian law which harmon- 
izes self-love with the rights of others, the lust of gain induces 
the merchant, the manufacturer and the capitalist to forestall 
the demands of society by providing more commodities than 
they can pay for or profitably dispose of; when credit is 
abused for the purposes of speculation, whether to produce ar- 
tificial scarcity or artificial demand; when banks and bankers 
employ the capital and credit which should be the sheet an- 
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chor of the public, to promote speculation and extravagance, 
for the sake of a temporary harvest ; the interests of the com- 
munity are evidently disregarded, and selfishness stands out in 
all its naked deformity. No sound political economist will de- 
fend such abuses of those tendencies and those resources which 
are bestowed for purposes of good, but which are thus turned 
into ministers of evil. ‘ Their control and regulation, however, 
is the office, not of political economy, but of a higher law and 
a nobler philosophy. 

If, as individuals and as a community, we will rise superior 
to the vulgar lust of gain, and seek rather to do our duty in 
the world, and to do it well; if, instead of striving only to 
make or to spend all the money we can, we will recognize 
those higher aims and loftier purposes for which men and na- 
tions are placed on this earthly stage, and will pursue the va- 
rious walks of life and their emoluments as means, but not as 
ends ; the machinery of capital and credit may safely be left 
to its own working. 
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Art. V.—BARTH AND LIVINGSTONE ON CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa, being 
a Journal of an Expedition undertaken under the Auspices 
of H. B. M’s Government, in the years 1849—1855. By 
Henry Barts, Ph. D., D.C. L. London: Longman & Co. 
New York: Appleton & Co. Vols. 1-3. 8vo. 1857. 


Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa ; inclu- 
ding a Sketch of Sixteen Years’ Residence in the interior of 
Africa. By Davm Lavinestonz, LL. D., D. C. L. Lon- 
don: J. Murray. New York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo. 1857. 


Tue exploration of Africa, Wili caput quaerere, has long 
been a proverbial equivalent for every hopeless undertaking. 
From the time of the Father of Geography, who refers to a 
Pheenician voyage of discovery upon the coasts of Libya, up 
to this very day, when the scientific periodicals are full of re- 
ports from a dozen expeditions still in progress upon different 
portions of the unknown continent, the physical structure of 
Africa, and the ethnography of its interior, have been a theme 
of inquiry and dispute to naturalists, merchants, and the her- 
alds of religious faith; and yet darkness, black as the faces in 
Negro-land, still rests upon vast regions, marked ‘ Unexplored’ 
in the recent maps of Kiepert and Petermann, as they were in 
the rude outlines of Ptolemy. Indeed, so many lives have 
been lost, and so much treasure expended in these repeated 
expeditions, that a recent French writer has wittily remarked 
—Africa herself is a Sphynx, devouring all who would solve 
her enigmas. ; 

However, the last fifty years. and especially the last ten, 
have been rich in discoveries. Toward the North, Mungo 
Park was fifty years ago the martyr pioneer in these modern 
explorations, penetrating from the western coast, beyond Tim- 
buktu, as far as Boussa, where he lost his life in 1805. Lyon 
and Ritchie, a few years later, setting out from Tripoli, succeed- 
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ed in reaching Fezzan, and published in 1821 an account of 
their journey. Oudney, Denham, and Clapperton, soon after- 
ward followed nearly the same route across the desert, and 
added much to our acquaintance with that region. Other 
travelers have likewise contributed much important informa- 
tion in respect to the Interior of Northern Africa, but all their 
journeys have been mainly preparatory to the more recent and 
complete explorations of Richardson, Barth, Overweg, and 
Vogel. 

South of the equator, Christian missionaries have been the 
chief, though not the only explorers of the interior, among 
whom Moffat and Livingstone are perhaps the most distin- 
guished. 

While these explorations have been in progress, French ar- 
mies in Algiers, travelers for health, pleasure, and science 
upon the Nile, colonists in Liberia, merchants at the Cape, 
traders in various harbors, and missionaries all along the 
coast, have been perfecting our knowledge of much of the 
exterior. But with all these researches, and many to which 
we have not alluded, Africa, to a great extent, remains un- 
known.* The world’s geographical puzzle, the source of the 
Nile, is not yet solved, and men of learning still dispute 
whether those intermittent floods have their origin in great 
lakes, or in immense marshy districts, or in snow-covered 
mountains near the equator. Other parts of the interior are 





* Without professing to survey the progress of African explorations, we 
here append, as convenient for reference, a table published on one of those valua- 
ble maps in the English edition of Dr, Barth’s Travels, which are wrongly sup- 
pressed in the American reprint. 

1. Bruce, 1769-1772. 2. Browne, 1793-1796. 8. Mungo Park, 1795-1796- 
1805. 4. Lacerda, 1796. 5. Hornemann, 1799. 6, Burckhardt, 1813-1814. 7. 
Tuckey, 1816. 8. Mollien, 1818. 9. Ritchie and Lyon, 1818-1820. 10, Oudney, 
Denham and Clapperton, 1821-1824. 11. Clapperton and Lander, 1825-1826. 
12. Laing, 1825-1826. 13, Caillié, 1828. 14. Lander, 1830. 15. Allen and Old- 
field, 1833. 16. Alexander, 1836-1837. 17. Beke, 1840-1843. 18. Egyptian 
Expedition, 1835-1841. 19. Graga, 1843-1846. 20. Rebmannand Krapf, 1847- 
1849. 21. Livingstone, 1849-1856. 22. Galton, 1851. 23. Gassiott, 1851. 24. 
Gordon Cumming, 1843-1848. 25. Anderson, 1853. 26. Moffat, 1854. 27, 
Baikie, 1854. 28. Burton, 1854-1855. 29. Richardson, 1845-1846. 30. Overweg. 
81. Vogel, 1856. 
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equally obscure, and although the exactness of modern science 
does not allow the Gordian knot to be cut, as was done two 
hundred years ago in such Cosmographies as Sebastian Mua- 
ster’s, when Africa was apparently regarded as a fair field for 
artistic imagination, and rivers, lakes, and mountains were put 
down in whatever places would produce the best cartographi- 
cal effect, yet there are many current hypotheses which will 
not stand the test of time. Some school atlases now in use, 
are made on the old principles of ‘ guessing,’ although the bet- 
ter maps, where little is known, say nothing. But errone- 
ous notions are not expelled by erasing ‘the mountains of the 
Moon.’ The Great Desert is still popularly regarded as an im- 
mense plain or basin of sand, wholly uninhabited, and desti- 
tute of vegetable and animal life,—an idea which will cer- 
tainly be very much modified by the perusal of Dr. Barth’s 
volumes. It does not require a literal fulfillment of the 
prophecy that ‘the desert shall rejoice and blossom like the 
rose,’ to believe with M. Renou* that ‘the map of the Sahara 
will, at no distant day, be covered with rivers, hills, and many 
names of wells, stations, and countries.’ 

So many expeditions are now in progress in different parts 
of the continent, that he must have a sharp eye and a good 
point of observation who would keep informed concerning 
them all. In the present Article, we shall make no attempt 
to cover so wide a field, but shall only make a partial examin- 
ation of those two great works which are now more than any 
other recent books of travel, occupying the attention of phi- 
lanthropists, statesmen, and men of science. 

The volumes which are thus sharing general criticism, are 
in some respects supplemental to one another, but like their 
writers, differ widely in character. 


DR. BARTH’S PREPARATION FOR TRAVEL. 


. 


Dr. Barth is a man of science. He was born at Hamburg 
in 1821, in the Gymnasium of which city he received his early 
education, displaying a decided talent for the acquisition of 





* Exploration Scientifique de I’ Algérie. 
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languages. At the age of eighteen years, he entered the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, and became a favorite pupil of the celebra- 
ted philologist, Boeckh, to whom he acknowledges his great 
obligations. He attended also the lectures of Ritter, the prince 
of modern Geographers. A visit to Italy and Sicily during 
his University course, tended to increase his love of historical 
and geographical investigation, and determined him to make 
the lands bordering upon the Mediterranean a special theme 
of study. 

After extended journeys upon the southern as well as the 
northern shores of this great sea, he had returned to Berlin 
and commenced in the University of that city, a course of 
lectures on Comparative Geography and the Colonial Com- 
merce of Antiquity, when in the autumn of 1849, Prof. Ritter 
informed him of the expedition to Africa, which the British 
Government were about to send out under the direction of 
Richardson. He readily improved an opportunity to join the 
party, and became in the end the chief explorer. A glimpse 
which the volumes give of his youthful dreams, shows ‘ the boy 
the father of the man.’ After reaching the junction of the 
Benue and the Faro, he says :* 

“ T looked long and silently upon the stream ; it was one of 
the happiest moments in my life. Born on the bank of a 
large navigable river, in a commercial place of great energy 
and life, I had from my childhood a great predilection for river 
scenery ; and although plunged for many years in the too ex- 
clusive study of antiquity, I never lost this native instinct. As 
soon as I left home, and became the independent master of my 
actions, | began to combine travel with study, and to study 
while traveling, it being my greatest delight to trace running 
waters from their sources, and to see them grow into brooks, 
to follow the brooks, and see them become rivers, till they at 
last disappear in the all-devouring ocean. I-had wandered all 
around the Mediterranean, with its many gulfs, its beautiful 
peninsulas, its fertile islands—not hurried along by steam, but 
slowly wandering from place to place, following the traces of 





* Vol. ii, p, 467. 
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the settlements of the Greeks and Romans around this beauti- 
ful basin, once their terra incognita. And thus, when enter- 
ing upon the adventurous career in which I subsequently en- 
gaged, it had been the object of my most lively desire to 
throw light upon the natural arteries and hydrographical net- 
work of the unknown regions of Central Africa.” 


DR. LIVINGSTONE’S PREPARATION FOR TRAVEL. 


Dr. Livingstone is a Christian missionary. The son of poor 
Scotch parents, he was put at the age of ten years into a fac- 
tory, where he remained for several years, working from six in 
the morning till eight at night, and then studying at school or 
alone, with such energy and perseverance as foretold success 
and proved an earnest of the heroism of his after life. In the 
multitude of stories upon record, of the pursuit of Knowledge 
under Difficulties, there are few which call forth our admira- 
tion so heartily as the simple statements in the first chapter of 
his book, and few which illustrate so forcibly the vivifying 
power of Christian zeal. It was the desire of Dr. Living- 
stone to be a pioneer of the Gospel in China. But when 
at length he had finished a course of study in theology 
and medicine, the ‘opium war’ prevented him from going to 
the Celestial Empire, and he was induced to set his face to- 
ward Southern Africa, where the celebrated Moffat, whose son- 
in-law he became, was already laboring with marked success. 

From 1840 until 1856, or until his recent visit to England, 
he remained chiefly in the interior of that part of the conti- 
nent, engaged in missionary labors, and in repeated journeys of 
exploration. His book is a picture of the country and people 
with which‘he became acquainted. It is full of spirited anec- 
dotes, and sagacious observations upon the Earth and Man, 
but in all his recitals we do not fail to recognize the Evangel- 
ist, whose interest in the advancement of science and the pro- 
motion of trade is inspired by the hope that ‘ Ethiopia shall 
soon stretch out her hands unto God.’ 

The routes of Barth and Livingstone were in widely distinct 
portions of the continent. Those who have not access to their 
published works will not readily find on ordinary charts all 
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the names which may be mentioned in this Article, but the 
general course of travel can easily be noted, and almost all 
the important places identified on the recent maps of Colton. 


DR. BARTH’S ROUTE. 


Dr. Barth set out from Tripoli, in company with Richard- 
son, an Englishman, well known for his former travels in the 
desert,* and Overweg, a German geologist. He pursued a 
southern direction to Murzuk, the chief town of Fezzan, where 
he remained a short time, and then went in a southwesterly 
direction by Gat to Air or Asben, and thence south to Katsena, 
where he separated from his comrades. The narrative of this 
journey forms the first volume of his work. 

From Katsena Barth proceeded east to lake Tsad, stopping 
at Kano, ‘the great emporium of Central Africa,’ and after- 
ward making Kuka the chief town of Bornu, his center of ope- 
rations. He was hére joined by Overweg, and learned that 
Richardson, the chief of the expedition, had fallen a victim to his 
zeal. The survivors of the party made several long journeys 
from this place, one southward to Yola, a new and important 
town in the Kingdom of Adamaua. Here they were not al- 
lowed to remain, and accordingly returned to Kuka. Dr. 
Barth’s second volume is devoted chiefly to this expedition. 

Their next excursion was northward to Kanem, and after 
returning, an opportunity occurred to join a slave hunt, which 
took the travelers into the Musgu lands southeast of Kuka. 
Barth afterward went east from Bornu to the lands of the Ba- 
girmi. The third volume describes these expeditions, and con- 
cludes with mentioning the death of Overweg. 

The fourth volume, not yet issued from the press, promises to 
be one of the most interesting of all, containing an account of 
the route which Dr. Barth, undaunted by the death of his two 
companions, pursued from lake Tsad toTimbuktu and of his res- 
idence during seven months in that isolated city. It is believed 
that not more than one European, a traveler named Caillié, 





* Travels in the Great Desert of Sahara, in 1845-6. By Jas. Richardson. 
London: 1848. 2 vols 8vo. 
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and one American, a sailor named Robert Adams, have be- 
fore returned in safety from Timbuktu. Even Dr. Barth, who 
prided himself in his earlier adventures in always avowing 
his Christian faith, was obliged to pass himself off as a Mos- 
lem, ‘an ambassador from the Sultan of Stamboul,’ in order to 
accomplish his purpose. 

The fifth volume is to be devoted to his homeward route 
from Timbuktu. Five years and five months were spent on 
the whole expedition, that is, from leaving Tripoli till return- 
ing to the same place. The whole distance which he traveled 
in Africa has been estimated at twelve thousand English geo- 
graphical miles. 

It is worthy of remark, in this connection, that one merit 
of Dr. Barth’s work consists in the publication of itineraries 
of various travelers whom he met, especially of educated Mo- 
hammedans. By this means he has afforded at least a clue to 
the character of regions which he was himself unable to visit. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE’S ROUTE. 


We now turn to Dr. Livingstone’s course of travel. As we 
have already remarked, he remained in Southern Africa for a 
period of sixteen years. During the early part of this time 
he was acting as a missionary physician, first at Kuruman, 
then at Mabotsa, and afterward at Kolobeng. His proper ex- 
plorations began in 1849, and continued during the next six 
years. 

On his first journey, he was aceompanied by two country- 
men, Oswell and Murray, and crossing the great Kalahari des- 
ert, they penetrated to lake Ngami, then first discovered by 
Europeans. 

The chief object of this expedition was to visit a powerful 
chief, named Sebituane, but failing to reach him, they returned 
to the south, and in the next year Livingstone made a second 
attempt. On this journey he was still unsuccessful. In 1851, 
Livingstone made a third effort to reach the residence of 
Sebituane, who seems to have been almost as hard to find as 
was Prester John, in earlier days of exploration. Oswell was 
again with him, and they had the satisfaction of meeting 
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Sebituane and discovering the course of the Upper Zambesi. 
Livingstone’s fourth journey, between 1852 and 1854, was 
much more prolonged. Having been to Cape Town to send 
his family to England, he returned to Kolobeng, and then pur- 
sued a northwesterly course till he reached the Portuguese 
trading station of St. Paul de Loanda, on the Atlantic coast. 
In September, 1854, he left Loanda, and going in a southeast- 
erly direction, he reached in the spring of 1856, the coast of 
the Indian Ocean. It is to these last two journeys that his 
volume is chiefly devoted. 

Each of the travelers, one on the North, and the other on 
the South, approached the Equator within about nine degrees. 
Mr. Dieterici, of the Royal Statistical Bureau of Prussia, in a 
recent series of remarks,* has estimated the number of Ger- 
man synare miles in Africa made known to Europeans by Dr. 
Barth, at 196,050.+ Dr. Livingstone’s explorations he esti- 
mates at 131,000 miles. An area of 90,000 square miles was 
previously known, which leaves of the 543,000 square miles in 
the entire continent, only 125,000 square miles yet unexplored. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF DR. BARTH’S BOOK. 


From this comparison of the routes of Barth and Living- 
stone, let us proceed to a separate examination of their re- 
sults. It is an old and true saying that a man brings back 
from travel that which he took with him. The favorite studies 
of Dr. Barth had been history, philology, and ethnology. His 
volumes are accordingly most valuable for their contributions 
to these departments of science. His chief object, as the 
preface states, “was to represent the tribes and nations with 
whom he came in contact, in their relations to the rest of man- 
kind and to that tract of country in which they live.” Thus 
we find only the most: general comments upon the Geology, 
the Flora, and the Fauna of the regions which he visited. 
Being a good observer, he naturally mentions what plants, an- 
imals and minerals come under his notice, but it is clear that 
his chief concern is with man. Familiar, at the beginning of 








* Zeitschr. d. allgem. Erdkunde, Sept. 1857. 
+° A German square mile nearly equals sixteen English square miles. 
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his journey, with several languages, he was continually adding 
to the stock, sometimes endeavoring to trace the connection of 
one tongue with another, and sometimes compiling specific 
vocabularies, as of the Tebuand Kanuri. He showed the like 
enthusiasm and perseverance of a scholar in ethnological and 
historical inquiries. 

Yet we can easily understand the disappointment which 
many express in reading a book which had been so long her- 
alded, and so highly praised. The first volume is positively 
heavy. It is too general for scientific readers, too particular 
for general readers. Following nearly the same route across 
the Desert which Denham and Clapperton took, in 1822, his 
narrative is far less entertaining than theirs. In fact the reader 
will imagine himself to be like the traveler, crossing a desert, 
and will probably find in the few sprightly incidents of the first 
volume something like the relief of an oasis. But once over 
the great waste, and fairly into Negro-land, the interest, and 
we may say the chief value of the work begins. 

Even here, the object of this book must be distinctly 
understood. It is not intended, like Bayard Taylor’s Letters, 
or Anderson’s Lake Ngami, to entertain. It aims to instruct. 
The form of a daily journal which is maintained throughout 
the work, renders it necessary for students to cull out accord- 
ing to their own purposes, what pertains to special topics. In 
arecent German periodical, Dr. Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 
we find, for instance, an interesting dissertation on the Tawarek, 
a nomadic people of the desert, the main facts of which are 
collected from the work of Dr. Barth. Indeed, when it is dis- 
covered what stores of information are contained in the vol- 
ume, the reader will be less inclined to complain of heaviness 
of style, than to commend the indefatigable industry which, 
in spite of such adverse circumstances, collected’ so much 
matter. 

THE SLAVE TRADE. 


It would be interesting to bring together what is said in the 
three volumes now published on the subject of the slave trade, 
but to do so in the present Article would preclude all other 
comment upon the book, and perhaps on other accounts such 
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an examination would be more satisfactory when the entire 
work is laid before the public. Still we cannot omit all refer- 
ence to a topic of such importance, connected as it is with the 
chief object of the expedition. 

The observations of Dr. Barth confirm what has previously 
been reported in respect to the general prevalence of slavery 
in Negro-land. There are many petty princes who have athou- 
sand slaves, and some have even more. Mohammed Lowel, of 
Adamaua, receives an annual tribute of five thousand slaves. 

Among the forlorn creatures thus held in bondage wedlock 
is not encouraged, which renders it necessary for the stronger 
tribes to wage frequent wars against the weaker, in order to 
recruit with captives the ranks of servitude. 

But slavery in Central Africa is not wholly a domestic in- 
stitution. There is a foreign trade, encouraged, it is feared, by 
men from Christian nations, fostered even by American capi- 
tal. In Kano, the chief trading place of Negro-land, the sale 
of slaves is one of the most important branches of commerce, 
and it is estimated that five thousand are annually exported, 
besides those sold into domestic slavery in the province itself, 
or in the immediate neighborhood. The value of this trade 
falls somewhat short of two hundred millions of kurdi, say 
eighty thousand dollars yearly. It has been diminished by 
the attempted abolition of the slave trade in Tripoli and 
Tunis. In Bornu, likewise, the principal exports are slaves, 
and this will continue to be the case until trading in them is 
wholly abolished upon the north coast. Dr. Barth saw a car- 
avan leave Kukawa with seven hundred and fifty slaves, bound 
for the north. Repulsive as it may be to generous feelings to 
think of ‘ the market value’ of human beings, the prices men- 
tioned by Richardson are not without an important bearing 
upon the discussion of Africa’s condition and prospects. A 
male slave worth ten or twelve dollars in Kano, will bring 
sixty or sixty-five dollars in Tripoli, and ninety or a hundred 
dollars in Constantinople, while a female slave whose value in 
Kano is thirty-two dollars, will sell in Tripoli for one hundred, 
and in Constantinople for one hundred and thirty dollars. In 
some places the petty governors are known to sell their own 
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subjects in order to pay their debts. Kidnapping is not uncom- 
mon. The united fieets upon the Atlantic coast, powerful and 
serviceable as they are acknowledged to be, do not prevent this 
odious traffic. The opening of the outlets of the Niger to the 
knowledge of the world, has even been thus far a curse to the 
nations of the interior, for merchandise and dollars are now 
readily brought to them, and under the name of ‘legitimate 
commerce,’ a little natron is carried away, while the principal 
outward cargos are really slaves. Dr. Barth charges most of 
this trade upon ‘the Americans,’ and says he has remonstrated 
upon the subject with the British Government, but whether 
Cuba, Brazil, or some other state nearer home to us, stands 
thus accused, it is not possible from his volume to determine. 

He quotes also the statements of Richardson, “that the 
best of the slaves now go to Niffee, to be there shipped to 
America. They are mostly males, and are minutely examined 
before departure.” “From all reports, there is an immense 
traffic in slaves exchanged against American goods, which are 
driving out of the markets all the merchandise of the north.” 
All this part of Africa from Zinder to Niffee “is put under 
contribution to supply the South American market with slaves.” 


SLAVE HUNT IN THE MUSGU LANDS. 


The slave hunts which are rendered necessary to maintain a 
supply of slaves at home and abroad, are often of a terrible 
eharacter. As we have already said, a larpe part of the third 
volume of Barth’s book is devoted to an account of such an 
expedition which he and Overweg were permitted to join. 

Not without hesitation did these travelers, avowedly Chris- 
tian, consent to be identified with this bloody excursion, but 
consoled with the reflection that they could not keep back the 
party by refusing to join it, that in it they might prevent much 
mischief, and that at any rate they should obtain impor- 
tant information in respect to countries and people which could 
not otherwise be visited, they decided to go. 

The chief of the invaders was the Sheikh of Borne; a Mo- 
hammedan prince, who professed his intention to enforce obe- 
dience from the neighboring pagan rulers of Mandara or Wan- 
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dala. It was apparent, however, that his actual purpose was 
to replenish the coffers and slave rooms of the chief men of 
Bornu, the particular source of supply being a matter of only 
secondary importance. 

At some distance from Kukawa the expedition was directed 
against the Musgu tribes with no more reason than against 
Mandara at the outset. The Sheikh also decided to continue 
in person no further, and the command of the army devolved 
in consequence, upon his Vizier, with whom Barth and Over- 
weg appear to have been upon familiar terms, often convers- 
ing with him freely in respect to his policy of government. 

The size of this army is almost incredible. It consisted of 
twenty thousand persons, one half being mounted horsemen. 
They made mischief in proportion to theirnumbers. Lawless- 
ly associated, without subordinate officers or recognized ranks, 
in worse than savage, in Satanic glee, the band of men-stealers 
entered the Musgu territory, pillaging field after field and vil- 
lage after village. Some of the towns were found wholly de- 
serted except by infirm old women and helpless children, 
the other inhabitants, forewarned of the coming foe, being scat- 
tered among the inaccessible retreats of the wilderness. The 
incursive horde took possession of what could be easily re- 
moved and then the huts were burned and the surplus stores 
of grain wantonly destroyed, that the fugitive owners, having 
escaped the bullet and the spear, might return to starve. 

Occasionally there was a regular conflict, though not in open 
battle between the invaded and the invading, the result of one 
day’s fiendish work being the capture of a thousand Musgu 
slaves, of whom one hundred and seventy strong and well de- 
veloped men were slaughtered in cold blood. In a later par- 
tition of the spoils the scenes are described as ‘ heart rending,’ 
multitudes of children and infants being torn without mercy 
from their mothers. 

The expedition returned to Bornu after an absence of three 
months. It was not considered eminently successful and yet 
about 10,000 cattle had been taken as booty and the leaders 
boasted that they had about 10,000 slaves. Dr. Barth sup- 
posed the real number of the latter to be 3,000, mostly de- 
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crepit old women and children under eight years of age. 
Most of the male population had escaped capture, and all who 
had been taken were killed except about three hundred. “ But 
in estimating the miseries of these slave-hunts,” says the wri- 
ter, “we ought not only to take into account the prisoners led 
into slavery, and the full grown men who are slaughtered, but 
also the famine and distress consequent upon these expeditions.” 

We have dwelt at length upon this picture of human life in 
order to show the wretched condition into which captives and 
captors are brought by the prevalence of slavery, and to make 
it clear that Africa can neither be civilized nor christianized 
until at any rate the traffic in human flesh is completely put 
down. An effort has recently been made to induce the Eng- 
lish government to withdraw its fleet from the Atlantic coast, 
but it has called forth from Dr. Livingstone, in a recent num- 
ber of the London Times, a forcible statement of the services 
rendered by the united squadron of France, England, and 
America, and an earnest appeal for the maintenance of the 
foree. The fleet checks what it does not entirely prevent. 
Its withdrawal would soon be felt in the innermost parts of 
the continent, and slave hunts more frequent and brutal than 
those which now are known would increase the desolation of 
those naturally fertile and beautiful regions. 


TALKS WITH THE VIZIER OF BORNU. 


Daring this expedition into the Musgu territory, the conver- 
sations of Barth and Overweg with the Sheikh, and especially 
with the Vizier were highly interesting, ‘ court etiquette was 
dispensed with,’ and each party was eager to learn from and 
therefore willing to teach the other. On one occasion the 
Vizier was delighted with an account of the Imaum of Mus- 
cat, of whose maritime power he had never heard before. 
Barth in the same interview was entertained with the story 
of an Adamauan expedition to the west which surprised a 
party of Christians and seized a number of muskets. ‘The 
conversation at these African soirées with the Vizier became 
sometimes so learned that even Ptolemy with his Mandros 
oros was quoted.’ Often it took a political instead of a sci- 
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entific turn, and very pointed reference was made by the 
travelers to ‘the peculiar institution’ of the country. No 
great desire was manifested on the part of the Bornu chiefs 
to encourage intercourse with the English; indeed, on one 
oceasion a preference for the Turks was directly expressed. 
There was an avowed fear that ‘a numberless host’ of civ- 
ilized nations would come in and rob the natives of their 
rightful possessions. 

The remarks of this intelligent Vizier, on other subjects as 
given by Dr. Barth, are very significant. At one time he 
could bring forward in defense of the slave trade no other ar- 
gument than that ‘it furnished the means of buying mus- 
kets,’ even going so far as to say that if ‘the British govern- 
ment would furnish them with a thousand muskets and four 
cannon they would be willing to subscribe any obligatory ar- 
ticle for abolishing the slave trade in their country.’ He 
would not become an abolitionist of domestic slavery quite so 
readily. 

This same Vizier, in another connection, had acknowledged 
that he was very well aware of the misery connected with the 
slave trade; for on his pilgrimage to Mecca, in the mountain- 
ous region between Fezzan and Ben-Ghazi, he had lost, in one 
night, forty of his slaves by the extreme cold. He swore that 
he never would take slaves for sale, if he were to travel again ; 
but it was more difficult to make him sensible of the horrors 
of slave-hunting. | 

Dr. Barth could not see any evidence that the Mohammedan 
expeditions against the pagans were caused by a desire for the 
spread of Islamism, but the fact that the Kafirs or infidels de- 
served ill treatment, seemed to the Vizier to justify his cru- 
elty. Nor did the chiefs in Bornu appear to have any special 
hatred of Christianity, although when a treaty with the Eng- 
lish was proposed, the form of the articles was closely scru- 
tinized. The Vizier wished to forbid to Christians the sale 
of two things, viz, spirituous liquors and Bibles. He did 
not object to Bibles being brought into the country, and even 
given as presents, but he would not allow of their, being sold. 

On the homeward route, Dr. Barth, in talking with the 
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Vizier on the policy which he and the Sheikh pursued with 
their weak neighbors, inquired “ whether they would not act 
more prudently in allowing the natives to cultivate their fertile 
country in tranquillity, only levying a considerable tribute 
upon them? But the Vizier answered that it was only by 
the most violent means that they were able to crush these pa- 
gans, who cherished their independence and liberty above 
everything ; and that this was the reason why he burnt all the 
granaries, in order to subdue them by famine, and he added 
that even of famine they were less sensible than he could 
wish, as the waters in this region afforded them an unlimited 
supply of fish !” 


FERTILITY OF SOIL IN NEGRO—LAND. 


Barth’s residence in Bornu, and journeys in its neighborhood, 
confirmed all previous reports in respect to the productiveness 
of that region. Although Bornu is ‘not the most favored 
portion of Negro-land, yet the shores of its water-courses are 
very rich indeed, and capable of maintaining a very numerous 
population.’ In Dékowa, notwithstanding an apparent lack 
of cultivation, cotton fields were observed ‘of a luxurious 
growth.’ In Masa he found the sabade or sweet sorghum, (Sor- 
ghum saccharatum,) growing to a height of fourteen feet ; in 
the luxurious valleys of Kebbi he found specimens of twice 
that length. This plant would yield a rich produce of sugar, 
but ‘the sugar cane itself grows wild in several regions of 
Negro-land, and we actually find a small plantation of it, and 
boiling houses on a small scale in the neighborhood of Sokoto.’ 
Near Diggera wild rice fields were first seen, with indications 
‘that the elephants had sense enough to take the best parts 
for themselves, leaving the rest for the people.’ Water was 
generally abundant, the meadows were generally rich, and the 
cornfields productive. Insome districts the forests were grand, 
the Karage tree towering to a height of eighty feet, the 
diameter of its crown being scarcely less. The beautiful 
‘ park-like’ character of the scenery very frequently attracted 
the admiration of the travelers, and formed a strange contrast 
to the grotesque and savage character of the invading horde. 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE RIVERS NIGER AND BENUE. 


The most important of Dr. Barth’s geographical determina- 
tions was the upper course of the river Benue, that great 
branch of the river Niger or Kuara, which has been generally 
called the Tchadda, probably incorrectly from its supposed con- 
nection with lake Tsad. He came upon this stream in the ex- 
pedition to the Adamauan territory described in his second 
volume, being so fortunate as to see it for the first time at its 
junction with the Faro, where it flows in an easterly direction 
in a broad, majestic course through an entirely open country, 
in which only here and there detached mountains appear. It 
was at this place that those reflections were called forth which 
we have already quoted. 

Dr. Barth was convinced, ‘beyond a doubt,’ that the stream 
which he had discovered was a branch of the Niger, and 
that it could not have any connection with lake Tsad. 
The region through which it flows is a part of Adamaua, ‘a 
Mohammedan kingdom engrafted upon a mixed stock of 
pagan tribes.’ The land is fertile, and to a considerable extent 
already well cultivated. 

Cotton, indigo, vegetable-butter, ground-nuts, ivory, rhinoc- 
eros horns, wax, and hides are among the articles for prospect- 
ive commerce which Barth enumerates. Mr. Bowen,* the 
American missionary, long resident in a district. similar in 
character, lying somewhat to the west, says that Palm oil 
alone can be supplied in unlimited quantities, and will always 
be in unlimited demand. 

It is upon this natural highway of commerce that the friends 
of African civilization must now centre their hopes. The 
lower course of the river was explored as far as Dulti, in 1854, 
by an English expedition under Dr. Baikie, and the same com- 
mander has charge, at the present time, of a second party, 
provided with a steamer of light draught, which will soon push 
farther up the stream, and confirm, without doubt, the conclu- 
sions of Barth. In our own country it has been proposed to 





* Adventures and Missionary Labors in the Interior of Africa, from 1849 to 
1856. By T. J. Bowen. New York, 1857. 12mo. 
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engage in a similar exploration, and a bill for that project 
passed the U.S. Senate last year, but was lost in the House, 
from the pressure of other business. The friends of Liberia are 
urgent in advocating the scheme, and the American Coloniza- 
tion Society have formally requested the Government, at least 
to renew the expedition which in 1853, under the command of 
Lieut. Lynch, made an examination of the country interior to 
Liberia, reporting on the subject to Congress. .Mr. Dobbin, 
the late Secretary of the Navy, is said to have beenso much 
interested in the project, that had he continued in office, he 
would probably have detailed a party of naval officers for this 
purpose.* 

All the evils of slave hunting, says Barth, will disappear, 
when a regular and legitimate commerce has been opened 
along the river, and the natural produce of the soil brought 
into constant request. 

But even when the river is explored, there will be other 
difficulties to overcome before the establishment of commerce. 
The prevalence of barter, and the lack of metallic currency, 
are continual hindrances even to travelers, and will be great 
impediments to foreign trade. No Englishman nor American 
whose ‘time is money’ will waste the golden sands in count- 
ing cowries, those wretched piles of shells of which two 
thousand are not equal to a dollar. He would rather trade in 
the currency of Kanem, where everything is bought with ‘ the 
white Bornu shirt,’ although that is a miserable shift for dol- 
lars and cents. This difficulty, however, would be of tran- 
sient duration, and civilized standards of value would soon fol- 
low the increase of trade with civilized nations. 

But it is time to close these comments upon the book of Dr. 
Barth, although we have made no allusion to some of its most 
valuable statements and interesting chapters. We have passed 
by his descriptions of such thriving towns as Kano, Kukawa, 
and Tolo, his historical and ethnographical inquiries in rela- 
tion to the various tribes which he saw, the investigations of 





* See Rev. R. R. Gurley’s Report of the American Colonization Society, for 
1858, in which the relation of the recent explorations to the welfare of Liberia 
is forcibly presented. 
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Overweg in respect to lake Tsad, that shallow inland sea, which, 
against expectation, is proved to have no outlet, although its 
water is fresh. We have only aimed to give a general notion 
of the interior of Africa, north of the equator. In going over 
the volumes before us, we have seen a country of good cli- 
mate, naturally rich in soil and beautiful in scenery, well 
watered by navigable rivers. We have found the inhabitants 
divided into petty principalities and tribes, some Mahomme- 
dan, and some pagan, jealous of one another, and engaging 
often in wanton depredations, not bitterly opposed to Christian- 
ity, but having in relation to it most indefinite and erroneous 
notions. We have learned that domestic slavery generally 
prevails, and that the influence of the foreign slave trade is 
severely felt far in the interior. It has become clear that the 
productions of the country would well repay transportation, 
and that the manufactures of Europe and America would be 
most welcome to the untutored natives. In fine, there is every 
reason to hope that the day is not distant when light will be 
shed upon vast regions now desolate and dark. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE’S WORK. 


In turning from the narrative of Dr. Barth to that of Dr. 
Livingstone, we are impressed with the similarity of the scenes 
which they describe, and the characteristics of the inhabitants 
with whom they were associated. We also perceive immedi- 
ately that difference in the observers, to which reference has 
before been made. It must be remembered that Dr. Living- 
stone had not been educated as a traveler or geographer. We 
therefore must not expect in him the skill in observation 
which distinguished Dr. Barth, nor be surprised to find that 
both in England and in Germany his generalizations in respect 
to the structure of the continent, and the connection of the 
water-courses, are received with some distrust.* On the other 
hand, those most zealous in opposing his geographical conclu- 
sions, commend most strongly his heroism and perseverance, 
and all are united in the praise of his humane and Christian 





* See the London Atheneum, February 13, 1858, and Petermann’s Mittheil- 
ungen, 1857, p. 91. 
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labors. Without regretting that he has done no more, we may 
be glad he has done so much. We may rejoice in having so 
good a picture of human life in the regions which he visited, 
and so clear a statement of the openings which are discovered 
for civilization and Christianity. 

Among the minor incidents of the book, which remind us 
of the stories of Dr. Barth, is the interview which Living- 
stone mentions in his first chapter, as occurring between him 
and a rain-doctor of the Bakwains. Both Europeans were 
supposed to have the power of producing or preventing rain. 
Once, in a time of drought, Livingstone was entreated to give 
up his preaching and praying, as it acted as a charm against 
the incantations of a native rain-doctor, who professed, when not 
opposed, to call down showers by means of a compound, as hete- 
rogeneous as the contents of the witches’ cauldron in Macbeth, 
‘burned bats, jackals’ livers, baboons’ and lions’ hearts, serpents’ 
skins, and every kind of bulb and plant to be found through- 
out the country.’ 

The accumulation of wealth in cattle, noticed by Barth 
throughout his journey, reminding the Bible reader of patri- 
archal days, was also noticed by Livingstone, to whom the in- 
quiry was often put in all simplicity: ‘ Has Queen Victoria 
many cows ?” 

Dr. Barth, like many other travelers, found his little knowl- 
edge of medicine a source of much influence. He mentions 
that one of his patients acquired a love for emetics, and re- 
quested one occasionally as a particular treat. Dr. Living- 
stone, being by profession a physician, devoted much of his 
time to the relief of the sick, and was recognized throughout 
wide districts as a man of wonderful skill. 

As our purpose in this Article has not been to discuss the 
physical geography of Africa, it is sufficient here to remark, 
that, in addition to the discovery of Lake Ngami, Dr. Living- 
stone supposes he has ascertained the upper course of the river 
Zambesi, thus making known to Europeans a highway for 
commerce quite to the interior of that part of Africa. It is 
certain that he found a great river far inland, whether or not 
it is a part of the Zambesi, future observations will determine. 
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Should it prove true that both Barth and Livingstone have de- 
termined the natural connection of the interior with the coast, 
by means of water-courses hitherto unknown, the coincidence 
will indeed be striking. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE’S MISSIONARY LABOR. 


In his missionary labors, Dr. Livingstone evinces great Chris- 
tian liberality and remarkable good sense. To him it is a mat- 
ter of indifference ‘ to what sect the converts may belong,’ and 
he never feels that he ought ‘to be either Presbyterian, Epis- 
copalian, or Independent, or that he is called upon in any way 
to love one denomination less than another.’ His conversa- 
tions with the natives, on religious subjects, display great tact. 
He was never contented with a mere avowal of a belief in 
Christianity on the part of those with whom he labored, or he 
might have had much more statistical evidence of the success of 
his preaching. One of the first converts whom he saw, Se- 
chele, a chief of the Bakwain, volunteered to whip his fol- 
lowers into religious faith, saying, “ do you imagine these peo- 
ple will ever believe by your merely talking to them? I can 
make them do nothing except by thrashing them; and if you 
like I shall call my head man, and with our whips of rhinoce- 
ros hide we will soon make them all believe together.” This 
reminds us of the conversion of the Russians to Christianity, 
under St. Vladimir, where whole tribes were marched to the 
rivers and baptized, when their leaders acknowledged an ac- 
ceptance of the Gospel. Against such spurious conversions, 
Dr. Livingstone set his face, and under his cautious counsels 
chief Sechele appears to have become a real Christian. He 
prayed and read his Bible, and took particular delight in the 
Evangelist of the Old Testament, saying often, ‘ he was a fine 
man that Isaiah, he knew how to speak.’ 

As an indication of Dr. Livingstone’s opinions in respect to 
missionary work, we cannot do better than quote a passage 
which ceeurs in connection with the mention of Mr. Moffat’s 
translation of the Holy Scriptures into the rich language of 
the Bechuanas : 
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“The fact of the complete translation of the Bible at a station seven hundred 
miles inland from the Cape, naturally suggests the question whether it is likely to be 
permanently useful, and whether Christianity, as planted by modern missions, is 
likely to retain its vitality, without constant supplies of foreign teaching? It 
would certainly be. no cause for gratulation, if the Bechuana Bible seemed at all 
likely to meet the fate of Elliott’s Choctaw version, a specimen of which may be 
seen in the library of one of the American colleges—as God’s word in a language 
which no living tongue can articulate, nor living mortal can understand; but a 
better destiny seems in store for this, for the Sichuana language has been intro- 
duced into the new country beyond lake Ngami. There it is the court language, 
and will take a stranger anywhere through a district larger than France. The 
Bechuanas, moreover, in all probability possess that imperishability which forms 
so remarkable a feature in the entire African race. 

“When converts are made from heathenism by modern missivnaries, it becomes 
an interesting question whether their faith possesses the elements of permanency, 
or is only an exotic too tender for self-propagation, when the fostering care 
of the foreign cultivators is withdrawn. If neither habits of self-reliance are cul- 
tivated, nor opportunities given for the exercise of that virtue, the most promis- 
ing converts are apt to become like spoiled children. In Madagascar, a few 
Christians were left with nothing but the Bible in their hands; and though ex- 
posed to persecution, and even death itself, as the penalty of adherence to their 
profession, they increased ten-fold in number, and are, if possible, more decided 
believers now than they were when, by an edict of the queen of that island, the 
missionaries ceased their teaching. 

“In South Africa, such an experiment could not be made, for such a variety of 
Christian sects have followed the footsteps of the London Missionary Society’s 
successful career, that converts of one denomination, if left to their own re- 
sources, are eagerly adopted by another, and are thus more likely to become 
spoiled than trained to the manly Christian virtues. 

“ Another element of weakness in this part of the missionary field, is the fact 
of the missionary societies considering the Cape Colony itself as a proper sphere 
for their peculiar operations. In addition to a well-organized and efficient Dutch 
Reformed Established Church, and schools for secular instruction, maintained by 
government, in every village of any extent in the Colony, we have a number of 
other sects, as the Wesleyans, Episcopalians, Moravians, all piously laboring at 
the same good work. Now it is deeply to be regretted that so much honest zeal 
should be so lavishly expended in a district wherein there is so little scope for 
success. When we hear an agent of one sect urging his friends at home to aid 
him quickly to occupy some unimportant nook, because, if it is not speedily laid hold 
of, he will ‘not have room for the sole of his foot,’ one cannot help longing that 
both he and his friends would direct their noble aspirations to the millions of un- 
taught heathen in the regions beyond, and no longer continue to convert the ex- 
tremity of the continent into, as it were, a dam of Benevolence. 

‘“‘T would earnestly recommend all young missionaries to go at once to the real 
heathen, and never to be content wtth what has been made ready to their hands 
by men of greater enterprise. The idea of making model Christians of the young 
need not be entertained by any one who is secretly convinced, as most men who 
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know their own hearts are, that he is not a model Christian himself. The Israeli- 
tish slaves brought out of Egypt by Moses, were not converted and elevated in 
one generation, though under the direct teaching of God himself. Notwithstand- 
ing the miracles he wrought, a generation had to be cut off because of unbelief. 
Our own elevation also has been the work of centuries, and, remembering this, 
we should not indulge in overwrought expectations as to the elevation which those 
who have inherited the degradation of ages may attain in our day. The principle 
might even be adopted by missionary societies, that one ordinary missionary’s life- 
time of teaching should be considered an ample supply of foreign teachings for 
any tribe in a thinly-peopled country, for some never will receive the Gospel at all, 
while in other parts, when Christianity is once planted, the work is sure to go on. 
A missionary is soon known to be supported by his friends at home; and though 
the salary is but a bare subsistence, to Africans it seems an enormous sum; and, 
being unable to appreciate the motives by which he is actuated, they consider 
themselves entitled to various services at his hands, and defrauded if these are not 
truly rendered. This feeling is all the stronger when a young man, instead of go- 
ing boldly to the real heathen, settles down in a comfortable house and garden pre- 
pared by those into whose labors he has entered. A remedy for this evil might be 
found in appropriating the houses and gardens raised by the missionaries’ hands to 
their own families. It is ridiculous to call such places as Kuruman, for instance, 
‘Missionary Society’s property.’ This beautiful station was made what it is, not 
by English money, but by the sweat and toil of fathers whose children have, not- 
withstanding, no place on earth which they can call a home. The Society’s ope- 
rations may be transferred to the North, and then the strong-built mission premi- 
ses become the home of a Boer, and the stately stone church his cattle-pen. This 
place has been what the monasteries of Europe are said to have been when pure. 
The monks did not disdain to hold the plow. They introduced fruit-trees, flowers, 
and vegetables, in addition to teaching and emancipating the serfs. Their monas- 
teries were mission stations, which resembled ours in being dispensaries for the 
sick, almshouses for the poor, and nurseries of learning. Can we learn nothing from 
them in their prosperity as the schools of Europe, and see naught in their history 
but the pollution and laziness of their decay? Can our wise men tell us why the 
former mission stations (primitive monasteries) were self-supporting, rich, and 
flourishing as pioneers of civilization and agriculture, from which we even now 
reap benefits, and modern mission stations are mere pauper establishments, without 
that permanence or ability to be self-supporting which they possessed ?” 


DR. LIVINGSTONE’S NOTIONS OF SLAVERY. 


In respect to slavery the observations of Livingstone are sim- 
ilar to those of Barth. If he did not, like the latter, see for him- 
self the miseries of a slave-hunt, he knew of their existence. 
He saw the difficulties of abolishing slavery as a domestic in- 
stitution, and recognized the support which it gained from the 
foreign trade. He presents with just indignation the conduct 
of the Boers, descendants of Dutch and Huguenot Christians, 
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who are accustomed whenever they want help to go out among 
the weak natives in their neighborhood and carry off what la- 
borers they need, justifying their conduct by the reflection, 
‘this is what the Bakwains owe us for letting them occupy 
their lands.’ We need not here attempt to illustrate the evils 
of slavery. Unfortunately, our readers know them well. 
Their inquiry will rather be, on what do the hopes of South- 
ern Africa depend. Dr. Livingstone shall answer himself. 
The development of native industry and European commerce 
will be recognized as his reliance. Recognizing the connec- 
tion between the diffusion of Christianity and the disappear- 
ance of wide-spread evils, he says at the outset of his book, 


(p. 33,) 


“Sending the Gospel to the heathen must include much more than is implied 
in the usual picture of a missionary, namely, a man going about with a Bible under 
his arm. The promotion of commerce ought to be specially attended to, as this, 
more speedily than anything else, demolishes that sense of isolation which hea- 
thenism engenders, and makes the tribes feel themselves mutually dependent on, 
and mutually beneficial to each other. With a view to this, the missionaries at 
Kuruman got permission from the government for a trader to reside at the sta- 
tion, and a considerable trade has been the result; the trader himself has become 
rich enough to retire with a competence. Those laws which still prevent free com- 
mercial intercourse among the civilized nations seem to be nothing else but the 
remains of our own heathenism. My observations on this subject make me ex- 
tremely desirous to promote the preparation of the raw materials of European 
manufactures in Africa, for by that means we may not only puta stop to the 
slave-trade, but introduce the negro family into the body corporate of nations, no 
one member of which can suffer without the others suffering with it. Success in this 
in both Eastern and Western Africa, would lead, in the course of time, toa much 
larger diffusion of the blessings of civilization than efforts exclusively spiritual] 
and educational confined to any one small tribe. These, however, it would of 
course be extremely desirable to carry on at the same time at large central and 
healthy stations, for neither civilization nér Christianity can be promoted alone, 
In fact, they are inseparable. 


Toward the close of his volume he confirms these views 
with the remarks which follow, (p. 723.) 


‘“‘Viewing the success awarded to opening up the new country as a develop- 
ment of Divine Providence in relation to the African family, the. mind naturally 
turns to the probable influence it may have on negro slavery, and more especially 
on the practice of it by a large portion of ‘our own race. We now demand in- 
creased supplies of cotton and sugar, and then reprobate the means our American 
brethren adopt to supply our wants. We claim a right to speak about this evil, 
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and also to act in reference to its removal, the more especially because we are of 
one blood. It is on the Anglo-American race that the hopes of the world for 
liberty and progress rest. Now it is very grievous to find one portion of this race 
practicing the gigantic evil, and the other aiding by increased demands for the pro- 
duce of slave labor, in perpetuating the enormous wrong. The Mauritius, a mere 
speck on the ocean, yields sugar, by means of guano, improved machinery, and 
free labor, equal in amount to one-fourth part of the entire consumption of Great 
Britain. On that island land is excessively dear and far from rich; no crop can be 
raised except by means of guano, and labor has to be brought all the way from 
India. But in Afriea the land is cheap, the soil good, and free labor is to be 
found on the spot. Our chief hepes rest with the natives themselves; and if the 
point to which I have given prominence, of healthy, inland commercial stations, 
be realized, where all the produce raised may be collected, there is little doubt 
but that slavery among our kinsmen across the Atlantic will, in the course of 
some years, cease to assume the form of a necessity to even the slaveholders 
themselves. Natives alone can collect produce from the more distant hamlets, 
and bring it to the stations contemplated. This is the system pursued so suc- 
cessfully in Angola. If England had possessed that strip of land, by civilly de- 
elining to enrich her ‘frontier colonists’ by ‘Caffre wars,’ the inborn energy of 
English colonists would have developed its resources, and the exports would not 
have been £100,000 as now, but one million at least. The establishment of the 
necessary agency must be a work of time, and greater difficulty will be expe- 
rienced on the eastern than on the western side of the continent, because in the one 
region we have a people who know none but slave-traders, while in the other we 
have tribes who have felt the influence of the coast missionaries and of the great 
Niger expedition; one invaluable benefit it conferred was the dissemination of 
the knowledge of English love of commerce and English hatred of slavery, and it 
therefore was no failure. But on the east there is a river which may become a 
good pathway to a central population who are friendly to the English ; and if we 
can conciliate the less amicable people on the river, and introduce commerce, an 
effectual blow will be struck at the slave-trade in that quarter. By linking the 
Africans there to ourselves in the manner proposed, it is hoped that their eleva- 
tion will eventually be the result. In this hope and proposed effort I am joined 
by my brother Charles, who has come from America after seventeen years separa- 
tion, for the purpose. We expect success through the influence of that Spirit 
who already aided the efforts to open the country, and who has since turned the 
public mind toward it. A failure may be experienced by sudden rash speculation 
overstocking the markets there, and raising the prices against ourselves. But I 
propose to spend some more years of labor, and shall be thankful if I see the sys- 
tem fairly begun in an open pathway which will eventually benefit both Africa 
and England.” 


Since his volume was published Dr. Livingstone has been 
greatly encouraged in his plans for the advancement of 
Christianity in Africa. As our readers are aware, he has al- 
ready set out for the scene of his former labors, fortified with 
the protection of the British Government as its consul, and 
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provided with all the necessary means for investigations 
upon an extended scale, including competent companions and 
a steamer of light draught for interior navigation. The civil- 
ized world will watch with intense interes this future progress, 
and Christendom will pray that his discoveries may tend 
to the solution of the great problem of the age, the abolition of 
African Slavery. 


CONCLUSION. 


We have aimed in this Article merely to present a general 
idea of the scope of the works before us. We have avoided 
extended comment upon the questions in natural science, and 
especially in physical geography, which are naturally sug- 
gested by the volumes, although we are aware that the light 
which has been thrown upon the structure of the African con- 
tinent by all the recent travelers, modifies in many respects 
the opinions and theories which have before been entertained. 
If such a man as Professor Guyot would present, in a con- 
nected form, the generalizations which may be deduced from 
the facts now collected, he would render a valuable service, 
not only to science, but to humanity. We have looked in 
vain in the newly published volume of the ‘ Association for the 
Advancement of Science,’ for the article on ‘ Atrica’ presented 
at Montreal, and we are not alone in hoping that the learned 
author of ‘the Earth and Man’ will yet present to the public 
his views upon a subject now engrossing so much attention. 

We have three concluding observations to make : 

1. Both Barth and Livingstone agree in testifying to the 
fertility of the interior of Africa. They show the ease with 
which the inland productions may be brought to the seaboard 
by those natural highways of commerce, the — on the one 
hand, and the Zambesi on the other. 

2. They are both convinced that the evils of dlaviey; as a 
domestic institution, and as a branch of foreign commerce, 
can never be eradicated till the value of man, in his original 
home, is elevated by that increasing necessity for labor which 
the introduction of commerce will produce. Traders must 
enter Africa, must demand the fruits of industry in the pro- 
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duce of the soil, and give in return the comforts and luxuries 
of civilized countries. There must be an exchange of the raw 
materials of the Africans for the useful manufactures of the 
foundry and the loom, which Europe and America stand ready 
to supply. 

3. Each assures us, Dr. Livingstone perhaps the more 
strongly of the two, that Christianity cannot be widely ex- 
tended among these ignorant and superstitious people, until 
this slavery expelling commerce is established, and the advan- 
tages of civilization become thus diffused. Both believe that 
Africa will not always be separated from the active world, 
and that the day when its inhabitants shall be delivered from 
bondage—physical, mental and spiritual,—will be hastened by 
efforts on the part of Europeans and Americans to establish 
commercial relations with the various chieftains and trading 
stations where a really legitimate commerce can be conducted. 

Accepting these opinions, let us award to the travelers, 
at whose labor of years we have now glanced, a tribute of 
grateful admiration for the heroism, perseverance, and self-de- 
nial, displayed in these protracted explorations ; let us encour- 
age all well projected enterprises on the part of our own and 
other civilized governments, for the further revelation of ‘the 
unknown continent;’ and let us, as intelligent Christians, 
conscious of the blight which slavery casts upon our own land, 
stand ready to aid by our sympathies, and our contributions, 
the work of civilization now germinating in Africa, and to 
cause that where the mart is established, the Cross be planted. 
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Art. VI—DR. TAYLOR AND HIS SYSTEM. 


Memorial of Nathaniel W. Taylor, D.D. Three Sermons: by 
Lronarp Bacon, D. D., Pastor of the Center Church ; Sam- 
vEL W. 8. Dourroy, D. D., Pastor of the North Church ; 
Grorce P. Fisuer, A. M., Professor in Yale College. New 
Haven: Thomas H. Pease. 


Tere stands upon our table a bust which, had we seen it 
for the first time in the ‘Hall of the Philosophers,’ in the 
Museum of the Capitol at Rome, would have divided our 
attention with the busts of Socrates and Plato. The extraor- 
dinary breadth and hight of the forehead, the depth of arch in 
the brow, the fine symmetry of the features, the stamp of 
intellectuality and of benignity upon the face, would have com- 
manded the homage we instinctively render to greatness. 
That homage is not in the least abated by the fact that this 
bust, which, if unknown, might stand unchallenged in the 
hall of the philosophers of antiquity, is known to be that of 
an ethical philosopher seated in the chair of Christian theology 
in a school of the nineteenth century. For those who know 
what an intellect was enthroned within it, and what a soul 
looked out through its portals, the ages could add no weight of 
dignity to that brow. But the brain does not throb beneath 
this arch, the eyes do not speak from these sockets, the words 
of wisdom and of power will not flow from these lips ; and we 
turn away from the bust, to remember sadly, that all which it 
would picture is now cold as the marble of the sculptor. 

Upon the wall of our study is a portrait, in which the 
engraver’s art has well preserved—what the sculptor cannot 
give—the life-expression of the same countenance. The fore- 
head, the brew, the mouth, the symmetry of feature are here, 
as given in the bust ; and beside, the eye illuminating the face, 
and speaking from the inner depths of the soul, and an outline 
of the person, showing a vigor of the muscular system pro- 
portionate to the development of the brain. But this is the 
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countenance in repose ; and years of study, and physical infir- 
mities, have traced upon it their ineffaceable ridges and depres- 
sions. This picture will not bring to us the man we seek. 

We go back a few days, and stand with venerable and 
reverend men—the teachers of our youth, the friends and 
counselors of riper years—by the yet unclosed coffin ; and 
look with lingering gaze, upon the repose of a great soul in 
death. All trace of labor and of suffering has passed away ; 
and that forehead in its serene majesty, and those lips with 
their voiceless sweetness, still ‘ rule us from the sceptered urn.’ 
But in this very room, where the relation of Disciple was 
absorbed in the higher relation of Friend, and where in 
familiar conversation, the Teacher and the Preacher were lost 
in a childlike enthusiasm for truth and its discoveries,—in this 
room so animated by his presence that he lives in its every 
object—we cannot accept the silent though majestic impress 
of death, as the permanent recollection of him whom we shall 
meet on earth no more. 

We go back a little earlier, to look upon that countenance 
made wan and sallow by disease, and to listen to that voice 
broken and hesitating through weakness and pain; and though 
the eye is not dim, nor the intellectual force abated, as he con- 
verts his bolstered bed into a didactic chair, and with clear 
discrimination and earnest emphasis recapitulates the grand 
points of Gospel truth elaborated in his lectures—we cannot 
bear to cherish the image of moral and intellectual strength 
overmastering physical weakness, as the abiding impression of 
the departed sage. 

We must go back more than twenty years, and look upon 
him in his manly vigor, as with an eye that riveted whomsoever 
it glanced upon, and a voice that reverberated like a deep-toned 
bell, and an earnestness that glowed through every feature and 
fiber of the man, he first stirred our mind with the overwhelm- 
ing argument and pathos of his sermons, or lifted us up into 
mid-heaven by the magnificent sweep and attraction of his 
lectures. An older pupil of his, at our side, insists that to 
know Dr. Taylor as he was, we should be able to go back 
forty years, and listen to him as he came fresh from the pulpit 
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of the Centre Church to the chair of Theology in Yale 
College; that only his jirs¢ class can fully appreciate his vigor 
of thought, his reach of intellect, and his power of inspiring 
others to tread with him the sublimest mysteries of divine 
truth. And one of his latest pupils insists, that no one of all 
his thirty-six classes could ever have known him so fresh, so 
intimate, so earnest, so clear, so thorough, so profound, as did 
that little circle who gathered in his parlor to read together 
his lectures, and then listen to his exposition. There could be 
no higher tribute to the intellectual and moral greatness of the 
teacher, than these rival claims of pupils nearly forty years 
apart, each to have known him best, and to have loved him 
most. No bust or picture can ever compare with the likeness 
cherished in these living hearts. 

The secret of this power over other minds lay in certain in- 
tellectual and moral qualities which were happily combined in 
Dr. Taylor. To comprehend it we must bring him before us 
in his person, his antecedents, his manner, and his teaching. 
Leaving to his biographer the minute record of Dr. Taylor’s 
early life, we take him as we find him in the maturity of his 
powers, when he entered upon the work of theological in- 
struction. He came to that work directly from the labors of 
the pulpit and an important pastoral charge, which for ten 


‘years he had fulfilled with great acceptance and success. 


He came to it without a personal experience of a course of 
study in a Theological Seminary ;-—for the oldest Seminary in 
New England—now the oldest living institution of Theology 
in the country—was established but one year before he began 
to preach, and he finished his course of preparation for the 
ministry under the immediate supervision of Dr. Dwight. 
He came to that work because he was called to it, not only by 
the Corporation of Yale College, but by the voice of his 
brethren in the ministry whe knew his gifts, and by the voice 
of many in the community who felt that the powers of logic 
and eloquence which were so effective in the pulpit, should be 
also employed in training others to preach the Gospel. 

First among the qualifications of Dr. Taylor as an instructor 
in theology, we must place his experience as a pastor, and the 
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suecess of his ministry achieved in circumstances of great 
difficulty and responsibility, by a diligent and earnest study of 
divine truth, and by an intense and prayerful application to 
the work of saving souls through that truth. Hiniself the 
grandson of a minister,* who fulfilled half a century in the 
pastoral office, accustomed from childhood to a familiar knowl- 
edge of leading divines and the theological discussions of the 
day, a favorite pupil of Dr. Dwight, and for two years his 
amanuensis and confidential friend,—he entered the ministry 
with strong predilections for theological inquiry. His personal 
experience had acquainted him with the difficulties sometimes 
felt by honest minds in regard to the doctrines of the Gospel ; 
and finding that these difficulties grew out of human theories 
rather than the declarations of the Scriptures, he had solved 
them for himself by patient thought, and therefore felt the 
more competent to solve them for others in the alembic of his 
logic. He had come to the knowledge of the truth by the 
process of intelligent logical conviction; and believing that 
God ‘ would have all men to be saved and come to the knowl- 
edge of the truth,’ he entered upon the preaching of the 
Gospel, with a confidence in its power to convince, which 
made him streng and earnest in every sermon. 

Although he had not cultivated the mere graces of oratory, 
the beauty and dignity of his person, and the richness and 
power of his voice, required few of the accessories of art in 
public speaking. Jet black hair set back from the forehead 
and curling about the neck, an eye so dark that its flashes were 
like lightning from a cloud, and yet soft as summer showers, 
a brow suggestive of capacity and of thonght, lips that seemed 
to catch their expression from the truths he uttered, tones that 
rolled like the bass of an organ or quivered like the notes of a 
lute, with the depth and variety of thought and emotion, a 
countenance so open that one could read in it all the sincerity, 
the earnestness, and the affectionateness of the speaker’s soul— 
these were the natural and fit accessories of one who personi- 
fied, as nearly as any man of our time, the union of strength 





* Rev. Nathaniel Taylor of New Milford, Conn. 
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and of tenderness in the Gospel. Such was the Mr. Taylor who 
in 1812, with a diffidence which the encouragement of Dr. 
Dwight could hardly overcome, at the age of twenty-six was 
installed over the church which the brief but fervid ministry 
of Moses Stuart had aroused from a semi-Arminian lethargy, 
without fully renovating its practical theology.* He entered 
upon the work of preaching with a rare enthusiasm. His 
sermons were shaped for doctrinal instruction, and addressed 
themselves to the intellect with well-compacted logic ; but 
they were always aimed directly at the conscience, which, at 
the close, they would charge with the full battery of argu- 
ment which was then connected and condensed into one fervid 
appeal. Toward this end the whole progress of discussion 
marched with an invincible unity. These sermons were the 
product of elaborate thought. The young pastor gave his first 
attention to preparation for the pulpit. He loved to discuss 
beforehand the subjects of his sermons ; to start up objections 
to the doctrine he proposed to treat, in order that he might 
discuss it more thoroughly ; he would go over a sermon again 
and again, with a view to make it clearer and stronger ; and 
after preaching, he would again discuss it in familiar pastoral 
calls, with a view to confirm its argument and impression. 
The effect of such sermons, especially of sermons upon the 
doctrines of depravity, regeneration, and the sovereignty of 
God, was to arouse many to thoughtfulness, and some to oppo- 
sition. In after years, Dr. Taylor loved to tell of having 
‘preached men out of the meeting house.” One Monday 
morning, a knot of gentlemen gathered in a drug store, called 
in the Doctor, who was passing, to tell him that ‘they were 
getting plasters to cure the sores of sermon-burns he had 
given them the day before.’ Great revivals attested the 
power of such preaching to convince and persuade ; revivals 
in which many of the most intelligent, moral, and influential 
persons in the community, were hopefully converted to Christ. 
The quiet and solemnity of these seasons of revival, showed 
that the work, while extensive and powerful, was one of intel- 





* Says Dr. Bacon, ‘‘ A rash man, or a man of only moderate power in the pulpit, 
would have been wholly unfit to encounter the difficulties of the crisis.” p. 5. 
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ligent conviction, and not a mere emotional excitement. Such 
scenes disciplined the mind and heart of the preacher in that 
system of evangelical doctrine whose fruits were so abundant 
and so precious. It was from ¢haé discipline, superinduced 
upon his native logical habit, his apt training in metaphysics 
and theology, and his severely philosophical method of sermon- 
izing, that Dr. Taylor, at the age of thirty-six, came to the 
new chair of Didactic Theology in Yale College. He never 
lost the impulse of those ten years of pastoral labor. He kept 
alive his interest in preaching, by supplying vacant pulpits in 
and around New Haven; and he shaped his lectures and his 
whole system, in his own thoughts and in the thoughts of his 
students, for the one grand end of converting sinners to Christ. 

The first aim of Dr. Taylor as an instructor, was to reduce 
his own knowledge of divine truth into the form of a science; 
and then by the most free and familiar discussion, to lead his 
students to accurate discrimination in the statement and proof 
of doctrines. His daily lecture was an animated scene. At 
the first, it was mainly conversational. His earlier pupils wit- 
nessed the working of his mind in constructing that system of 
divinity which afterwards gained so much notoriety in New 
England, and which even invaded the staid formularies of 
the Presbyterian Church. In him the powers of analysis and 
of synthesis were in happy combination ;—a keen percep- 
tion analyzed the meaning of words and the relations of ideas 
to the last degree ; a vigorous logic grasped all related truths, 
and wrought them into a system of indestructible unity ; 
and a generous enthusiasm for truth, invested his most dry 
and abstract logical forms with the glow and vigor of living 
realities. As by degrees he wrote out his lectures, he still 
retained the conversational discussion at the close of each, 
opening himself in the freest manner to the criticisms and in- 
quiries of his students. The grand climax of the lecture— 
which always resembled the finale of an orchestral symphony, 
when all the instruments combine in one overpowering impe- 
tus of sound—was immediately followed by a review of its 
leading features, in more familiar discourse. Every student of 
Dr. Taylor will remember, how, at the close of some high ar- 
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gument, he would lay aside his manuscript, throw back his 
spectacles, take out the unfailing tobacco-box, and with that 
indescribable expression of confidence in what he had uttered, 
and yet of frankness and kindness toward the difficulties of 
his pupils, would say ‘ 7’2 hear you, now ;’ and then for one, 
two, or even three hours, would answer every question,— 
sometimes kindling into animated discussion, sometimes hit- 
ting the point by one pithy sentence, an anecdote, an illustra- 
tion, or a witticism,—always patient and kind, though always 
quick to perceive and prompt to answer whatever really de- 
served the consideration of the class. Once, and once only, 
do we remember to have seen him vexed by the pertinacious 
attempts of a student ‘to entangle him in his talk.’ The sub- 
ject had reference to the meaning of words, as determined by 
the context. In the course of the discussion, a student who 
was more famed for words than for wisdom, and who had put 
many irrelevant questions, asked, “ what sense is there in what 
Solomon says, ‘ Answer a fool according to his folly, and an- 
swer not a fool according to his folly ? ” The Doctor instantly 
rejoined, “ There’s a great deal of sense in the preceding verse, 
—a rod for the fool’s back !” 

The frank and hearty intercourse of Dr. Taylor with his stu- 
dents, both in the lecture-room and out of it, attached them to 
him with an affection which bordered upon enthusiasm. They 
had but to be interested in theology, to win his heart. Indif- 
ference and stupidity upon the high themes which engrossed 
his thoughts, he could not endure; but no amount of igno- 
rance or of perplexity could weary him, where he discovered 
an honest and earnest mind seeking the truth. The daily at- 
trition of young, crude, and eager minds with his great and dis- 
ciplined intellect, was of the highest benefit to them as an ex- 
ercise in intellectual gymnastics ; while it served also to keep 
his mind ever fresh and wakeful. Students who came to Dr. 
Taylor’s becture-room from Seminaries where etiquette toward 
the professors was made a part of the moral law, and not re- 
citations only, but even prayer-meetings, were conducted by 
immemorial routine, were amazed to find that they were at liber- 
ty to put any question openly to their instructor, and this without 
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the formality of rising! The secret of Dr. Taylor’s power 
over the minds of his students, lay in: the fact, that, being per- 
fectly clear, strong, and consistent in his own convictions of 
truth, he was never afraid either of himself or of them. 

But it is time that we should consider the elements of Dr. 
Taylor’s system. Before his day, there had been published in 
New England only two works which aimed at a complete sys- 
tematic exhibition of theology. These were Hopkins’s ‘ System 
of Divinity,’ and Dwight’s Theology. The two Edwardses 
and Smalley, had each elaborated certain points in theological 
science, with singular ability. The treatises of the elder Ed- 
wards on the Will, on the Nature of Virtue, on God’s End in 
Creation, and.on Original Sin; the discourses of the second 
Edwards upon the Atonement, and his controversial essays on 
Liberty and Necessity, on Moral Agency, and on Future Pun- 
ishment ; the sermons of Smalley on ‘The consistency of a 
sinner’s justification by faith alone, and the unalterable obliga- 
tion, and highest honor, of the original law of works,’ and on 
‘The Sufficiency of the Atonement of Christ for the Salvation 
of all men;’ and the brief, clear, and pungent ‘ Remarks’ of 
this great Connecticut divine, upon ‘The essence and sum total 
of all sin; ‘The origin and influential cause of all moral 
evil; and on ‘The Inability of man,’ as consisting in ‘ the 
mere want of a willing mind ;—these and other contributions 
of the masters of New England divinity, have passed into our 
permanent theological literature. Yet the writings of Smal- 
ley and of the Edwardses, contain only the disjecta membra 
of a theological system, with no attempt to classify these into 
a science. Dr. Hopkins wrote a formal ‘system of divinity,’ 
which occupies about one-sixth part of his works as published 
by the Congregational Board. Dr. Dwight arranged his doc- 
trinal sermons in the order of a theological system. The for- 
mer is imperfect by reason of its brevity ; the latter by reason 
of its rhetorical redundance. Both fail in their method of 
classification and development. Dr. Hopkins begins his sys- 
tem with the discussion of man’s need of a revelation, and 
from this proceeds at once to the doctrines of revealed reli- 
gion. Dr. Dwight opens his theological discourses with an 
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inquiry concerning the being and the attributes of God, and 
throughout his system, intermingles the teachings of Natural 
and of Revealed Religion. 

The grand peculiarity of Dr. Taylor’s system is that it be- 
gins with Man—the numan minp—as the true and indeed the 
only possible starting point, in a science of theology. He held 
that ‘every true proposition in Theology, resolves itself ulti- 
mately into some necessary cognition or judgment of the hu- 
man mind ;* that is, the human mind by its very constitu- 
tion is ‘a knower;’ it can and does know certain things ; 
there are certain cognitions, judgments, or beliefs, which the 
mind necessarily gives as true; and from these first truths all 
propositions which are entitled to be received as true, must be 
derived. Hence no knowledge or belief in theology can exist 
as true, which does not ultimately rest in those first principles 
which the human mind necessarily gives as true. The human 
mind does, and by its very nature must know something ; it is 
capable, within certain limits, of attaining to ‘ the certainty of 
uncontradicted knowledge ;’ it is capable of forming cogni- 
tions or judgments which, in its circumstances, are infallible ; 
and it must accept these cognitions as the first truths or prin- 
ciples of all its knowledge, or it cannot really know anything. 
Startling as these propositions may appear to persons not ac- 
customed to mental analysis and reflection, they must com- 
mand assent, so far as the nature and province of a true science 
are understood. Ina few pellucid sentences, such as he often 
used to express his profoundest thoughts, Dr. Taylor thus de. 
fines all science, whether of the mind itself, or of external na- 
ture. We italicize the essential points of the definition. 

‘Science is the sole product of the human intellect employ- 
ed, in the form of unusual reflection, upon the objects of its 
knowledge.. It is not the ewistence of the things which are the 
objects of its knowledge, but the knowledge itself of these 





* It is not our purpose to present Dr. Taylor's system in detail. Any review 
of that system, to be just, must be based upon his own written works as these 
shall be issued from the press. We give this outline from our own knowledge, 
aided at some points by some of his manuscript lectures temporarily in our 
hands, Where his exact words-are given, single quotation marks are used. 
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things; nor is it merely this knowledge as consisting of that 
variety of cognitions which constitute it; but it is these cogni- 
tions, defined, distinguished, classified. The objects of science 
are merely the occasions on which the mind gives the knowl- 
edge of them, and science is this knowledge perfected by re- 
flection in the forms of definition, analysis, comparison, and 
classification.’ This statement carries its own evidence within 
itself. All science rests in the knowledge which the mind pos- 
sesses of the objects of that science. Whenever anything is 
added to the knowledge of these objects already existing in 
the mind, this is incorporated into the science by adjusting it 
to that previous knowledge, by means of analysis, compari- 
son, and classification. If the object of science be the mind 
itself, then the knowledge which constitutes the science must 
be gained by reflection ; for it is only by reflection that the 
mind can know itself. If the science relates to objects exter- 
nal to the mind, then in whatever way the knowledge or the 
belief which the mind accepts as knowledge enters the mind, 
the science of those objects must be made up of the know!l- 
edge which the mind really has concerning them. This knowl- 
edge adjusted by reflection, ‘ knowledge known over again,’ di- 
gested, classified, as to its primary cognitions, together with the 
combinations and deductions which the logical faculty makes 
from these—this and this only—constitutes a true science. 
Hence, according to Dr. Taylor, ‘to man, the only ultimate 
source of knowledge and ultimate umpire of truth, is the know- 
ing mind.’» Hence, to know God, man must know himself. 
We must know what spirit is, from the study of the human 
mind and its attributes, in order to form any conception of an 
Infinite Spirit. President Edwards says expressly, “If any 
respect to the Divine Being is of importance, then speculative 
points are of importance ; for the only way whereby we know 
what he is, isby speculation.”* Sir William Hamilton says, “ If 
men are really to know aught else, the human faculties, by 
which alone this knowledge may be realized, must be studied 
for themselves, in their extent and in their limitations. To 





* Observations on Mysteries of Scripture. No. 13. 
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know—we must understand our instrument of knowing. Know 
thyself, is in fact a heavenly precept, in Christianity as in 
heathenism. And this knowledge can be compassed only by 
reflection—only from within. .... We can know God only 
as we know ourselves.”* 

This is no invention of modern philosophy. Some theolo- 
gians assert that the being of God is undemonstrable. But 
the Apostle Paul, in his discourse at Athens, assumed as an 
unquestionable fact that the being and the spirituality of God 
are demonstrable, even by the heathen, from the constitution 
of the human mind—‘ the offspring of God.’ 

In declaring the mind itself to be ‘the ultimate source of 
knowledge, and the ultimate umpire of truth to man,’ Dr. 
Taylor did not minister to the pride of human reason, nor 
claim for it an independence of divine revelation. On the 
contrary, regarding man as the offspring and the image of 
God, he felt that the more exalted the mind of man in its own 
nature and attributes, the more exalted must be our concep- 
tion of the Creator of sucha mind. Dr. Emmons, in his ser- 
mon on ‘the Dignity of Man,’ says: “Though man, since 
the fall, comes into the world destitute of the moral image of 
God, yet, in the very frame and constitution of his nature, he 
still bears the natural image of his Maker. His soul is a 
transcript of the natural perfections of the Deity. God is a 
spirit, and so is the soul of man. In a word, man is the living 
image of the living God, in whom is displayed more of the 
divine nature and glory, than in all the works and creatures 
of God upon earth.”+ Dr. Woods justly observes, that “ all 
our particular conceptions of God may be found to take their 
rise from the conceptions which we form of created intelli- 
gences.”t That capacity and necessity of self-knowledge in 
order to all knowledge, which are given in the very constitu- 
tion of the human mind, surely cannot detract from the glory 
of the Creator of that mind, or transfer aught of that glory 





* Discussions on Philosophy and Literature. Appendix III, Educational, (C.) 
Am. Edit. p. 711. 

+ Works, Vol. 2, p. 24. 

¢ Works, Vol. 1, p. 210. 
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independently to the creature. The Apostle James declares 
that men, not only man originally, but all men are ‘made 
after the similitude of God.’ Dr. Taylor’s philosophy and 
theology accorded with that saying, ‘In the world there is 


nothing great but man; in man there is nothing great but 


mind; in mind there is nothing great but what is moral.’ 

To refer all our knowledge, even the knowledge of God, 
back to those first principles which the human mind necessa- 
rily gives as true, does not at all impair the authority. of 
divine revelation. On this point Dr. Woods has well said, 
that “the implicitness of the faith, which we are in any case 
required to have in divine »evelation, does by no means super- 
cede the use of reason, inasmuch as such faith is grounded in 
the deliberate and full conviction of reason, that divine revela- 
tion is and must be infallibly true.”* The necessity of a rev- 
elation to man from God, the fact of such a revelation, the evi- 
dences by which it is established, both external and internal, 
the character of its contents, the interpretation of its meaning 
by the laws of language, these are questions which present 
themselves to the human mind as being, in the nature of 
things, the sole umpire ‘which, in the true use of its high 
faculties, must invest with their absolute and infallible author- 
ity to man, even the declarations of God himself.’ 2eason 
must judge of the evidences of revelation. When the fact of 
a divine revelation to man is established, reason itself de- 
mands that all the declarations of that Word shall be received 
as authoritative and infallible. The only question which then 
remains is the question of interpretation. 

Some divines have taught that, although human reason was 
originally competent to know God, it is so perverted in the 
posterity of Adam, that it cannot now discover God. But Dr. 
Taylor shows that such a notion is suicidal. You decide by 
reason, that reason is always perverted on moral subjects, and 
therefore has no authority. Then this very decision must be 
a perverted decision, and entitled to no authority ; and so on 
ad infinitum. Paul teaches a different philosophy in Romans 





* Works, Vol. 1, p. 52. 
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i, 19-24. What was his speech before the Areopagus, but 
an appeal to human reason, to the minds of heathen against 
their heathenism? Dr. Taylor makes a fine distinction be- 
tween the kinds of evidence upon which reason may rest its 
decisions. In one case ‘ evidence is derived only from reason, 
or exclusively of atiy from revelation ;’ in another ‘ evidence 
is derived dy reason exclusively from revelation.’ This estab- 
lishes the supreme authority of revelation in matters of which 
it treats, while, at the same time, reason alone judges of the 
evidence which revelation brings. He also distinguishes be- 
tween the infallibility of @ jirst truth which the unperverted 
mind must everywhere admit, and the infallibility of a person 
who claims to know something which the unperverted reason 
of mankind generally does not know or recognize. He who 
claims infallibility, must prove, not merely assert, his knowl- 
edge ; and then the infallibility belongs not necessarily to him, 
but always to the truth. Philology itself, the interpretation of 
the Bible, must rest ultimately upon reason. As Edwards 
says, “ God requires us to understand no more than is intelligi- 
bly revealed. That which is not distinctly revealed, we are 
noi required distinctly to understand.”* Christ himself rested 
his claims upon the evidence which he presented to the hu- 
man mind, that he came forth from God. “If I say the 
truth, why do ye not believe me?” (John viii, 46.) You know 
what truth is, and are bound to obey it. Again he said: “ If 
I do not the works of my Father, believe me not. But if I 
do, though ye believe not me, believe the works; that ye 
may know and believe that the Father is in me, and lin him.” 
Thus both the internal and the external evidences of Christ’s 
divine Mission—the nature of the truth he uttered, and the 
miracles he wrought—were submitted to the human mind for 
its decision. As a teacher of theology, Dr. Taylor here fol- 
lowed closely in the footsteps of the Master. No theologian 
has ever surpassed him in a profound and docile reverence for 
the authority of the Scriptures; and no theologian has ever 
wrought out from the very nature of the human mind so 
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grand a demonstration of man’s need of a revelation from 
God. 

Dr. Taylor’s view of theological science, as ultimately rest- 
ing upon those first principles which the human mind neces- 
sarily gives as true, led him to give prominence to the study 
of Mental Philosophy as a preparation for the study of The- 
ology. He felt that the greater part of the difficulties and 
controversies connected with the science of theology were 
metaphysical; and that these arose from the want of re- 
flective knowledge, from the misuse of language, and from 
the unwillingness of philosophers and theologians to test their 
supposed knowledge of the facts of human consciousness by 
the consciousness of mankind generally, or their competent 
and unperverted judgment. This judgment he called ‘ Com- 
mon Sense,’ which he defined to be ‘ that degree of intellect 
or reason which is common to mankind generally, which, to a 
greater or less extent, is competent to make true decisions, 
and which, being employed without perversion, does to that 
extent, actually make true decisions.’ He did not hold that 
all ministers, much less all private Christians, must needs be 
metaphysicians. None knew better than he how to carry out 
the maxim, “think with the wise men, talk to the common 
people.” The great aim of all his teachings was to have 
‘theology brought home, by the Christian ministry, to the 
bosoms and business of the people, in the instructions of the 
pulpit, and in the intercourse of parochial visitation.’ He 
held that the common sense of mankind would get at all nec- 
essary truth in religion by a direct process of reasoning, which 
only a patient process of reflection could describe ; but that 
the professed teacher of religion should, by reflection and 
analysis, make himself so familiar with mental facts, as to 
comprehend the various workings of the mind, and to know 
how to use truth to the best advantage. This is especially im- 
portant if he would meet the cavils of Deism against the doc- 
trines of Revelation, and of Atheism against all truth con- 
cerning man or God. Hence he insisted upon the duty of 
original investigation in theology, that the mind might know 
for itself the foundations of its faith. He detested ‘that 
bigotry which shuts off inquiry, and believes the more firmly 
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the less reason it has for its faith, or which dogmatizes for lack 
of argument, and denounces for lack of charity; and he 
cherished a broad and kindly charity towards theologians from 
whom he differed, by recognizing ‘the blessed inconsisten- 
cies’ between their speculative and their practical belief in 
Christianity. He loved as brethren those whom he regarded 
as true at heart, though false in head. Still, with a view to 
an intelligent agreement among Christians, as well as for the 
refutation of error, Dr. Taylor urged upon his students the 
study of the human mind. As to the prejudice against meta- 
physics, he was wont to say with Edwards, “the question is 
not whether what is said be metaphysics, logic, or mathemat- 
ics, Latin, French, English or Mohawk, but whether the rea- 
soning be good, and the argument conclusive.” 

The limits of this Article forbid that we should enter upon a 
detailed examination of Dr. Taylor’s mental philosophy. That 
work, as a great and favorite labor of his life, should be given 
to the world as he wrote and re-wrote it with a view to perfec- 
tion. It would be unjust to his reputation to attempt, from 
memory, an analysis of his system; and no reader should 
judge Dr. Taylor as a metaphysici&n, by the few points of that 
system which we barely mention in the most disconnected 
way. The distinction of Intellect, Susceptibility, and Will, 


- so widely recognized in modern philosophy, especially by 


Dugald Stewart and the French Eclectic school, Dr. Taylor 
developed into greater prominence, by applying it to the solu- 
tion of important questions in Theology. A three-fold division 
of the human mind as to its elements or powers is, indeed, as 
old as Plato. These he defines as sb Acyitemiv, #3 deidumnrexdy, 
and ¢i évuosdes.* The first of these may be well enough express- 
ed by the ‘rational principle,’ or ‘the reasoning faculty.’ 
The second represents in general the seat of the desires and 
affections. Plato describes this as adéyrdv, dr-rational ; that 
part of the soul with which it loves, and hungers and thirsts, 
and is borne away with various desires, linked with certain 





* Republic, 440, E. and 441, A. and B. Edit. Tueb.; or Book IV. C. 16, Edit. 
Stallbaum. 
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pleasures and delights.* This answers nearly to “the concu- 
piscible appetite,” as used by Calvin, and by some old English 
theologians. The third division of Plato it is more difficult to 
define. By +i éuposdés he does not appear to have meant the 
will, the elective power of the mind, but manly spirit, or that 
principle of the soul which is the seat of courage, spirit, anger. 
He recommends gymnastics to develop this spirited part of our 
nature.+ This principle instinctively repels the soul from 
what is base and wicked, and when uncorrupted, acts in ac- 
cordance with reason, yet is capable of being perverted into 
a tyrannical passion.t The mind of Plato here groped after 
that distinction which separates those mental states which 
prompt to volition, both from reason and the will. The shad- 
owy distinction of Plato was lost sight of in the subtleties of 
later metaphysicians, especialiy of the schoolmen. The mind 
of Calvin, re-acting from these subtleties, while admitting as 
probable the division of the soul into three intellectual facul- 
ties—the understanding, reason, and imagination—and three 
appetitive faculties—the will, the irascible faculty, and the 
eoncupiscible faculty—yet, ‘for the edification of piety,’ 
simplified the faculties cf fhe soul by reducing them to two— 
the understanding and the will.¢ This division has largely 
obtained in subsequent theology, the appetites and affections 
of the soul being included under the term will. 

Calvin, however, while making this distinction for practical 
purposes in theology, gave his approval to the study of meta- 
physics. “ All curious discussion respecting the faculties them- 





* Rep. 439. E. + Rep. 440. B. ¢ Rep. 441. B. and C. 

§ “I admit that there are five senses, which Plato would rather call organs, by 
which all objects are conveyed into a common sensory, as into a general reposi- 
tory ; that next follows the fancy or imagination, which discerns the objects ap- 
prehended by the common sensory; next reason, to which belongs universal 
judgment ; lastly, the understanding, which steadily and quietly contemplates the 
objects revolved and considered by reason. And ,thus to the understanding, 
reason, and imagination, the three intellectual faculties of the soul, correspond 
also the three appetitive ones—the will, whose place it is to choose those things 
which the understanding and reason propose to it; the irascible faculty, which 
embraces the things offered to it by reason and imagination ; and the concupisci- 
ble faculty, which apprehends the objects presented by the imagination and sensa- 
tion.” Calvin: Institutes, B. 1. 615. 
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selves, I leave to the philosophers. . . .:. I confess, indeed, 
that the things which they teach are true, and not only enter- 
taining to be known, but useful and well-digested by them ; 
nor do I prohibit those who are desirous of learning from the 
study of them.”* The mental philosophy of the Genevan 
reformer was inadequate to the solution of the problem of sin, 
whether in Adam or in his descendants. Dr. Taylor applied 
to this problem that more accurate analysis of the mind, which 
distinguishes from the will those constitutional states or pro- 
pensities which, while they have in themselves no moral 
character, ‘prompt to those acts of will to which all moral 
quality pertains.’ Here was the philosophical solution of sin, 
according to the inspired philosophy of James. “Every man 
is tempted [‘ eum effectu, so as to be overcome,’ Bishop 
Sanderson,] when he is drawn away of Ais own desire (imi 
rn idiag tevduwiag) and enticed, (i. e., like a fish caught with 
a bait.) Then, when Desire, Propensity, hath conceived, 
it bringeth forth sin.” Wicliff reads, “ Each man is tempted, 
drawn and stirred of his own coveting.” The Geneva version, 
“Every man is tempted, when he is drawn away by his own 
coneupiscence, and is enticed.” The above division of the 
mind provides for this inspired philosophy of the origin of sin 
in the human mind. It provides, also, even in our fallen na- 


- ture, a ground-work in the constitution of the mind for its re- 


generation by the Spirit through the truth, in harmony with 
its own freedom. 

Dr. Taylor had mastered the treatise of President Edwards 
on the Will, as few have had either the capacity or the patience 
to do. It was almost his vade mecum. And as one of the most 
important ‘improvements in theology’ which President Ed- 
wards made, was in the more exact and harmonious definition 
of Liberty and Necessity, so it may prove hereafter, that the- 
ology owes much to Dr. Taylor for his definition of the nature 
of the will, as ‘the free, proximate, responsible power of moral 
action.’ But were we to enter upon that topic here, we should 
‘find no end, in wandering mazes lost.’ 

The point in which Dr. Taylor’s philosophy is most likely to 
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be controverted, is the relation of Szir-Love to right moral ac- 
tion. He held that ‘the very principle of self-love, which by 
mental perversion, leads a world to selfishness and the volun- 
untary pursuit of individual private interest at the sacrifice of 
general good, is at the same time the only primary principle, 
which unperverted, leads to that disinterested benevolence 
which is the perfection of a moral being, and the true and 
only source of the perfect happiness of others and of himself.’ 
But this principle, though made more prominent by Dr. Tay- 
lor than by theologians who preceded him, was no new divini- 
ty of the New Haven school. Says Dr. Smalley, “ All the va- 
rious exercises of self-love are not forbidden, as we may learn 
from Christ’s exposition of the whole second table of the mo- 
ral law: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. Nor does 
any man’s conscience condemn him for all seeking his own 
good.”* The younger Edwards says upon the same point, 
“The Scripture, in that noted text, ‘Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself, speaks of self-love. It is as if it had said, Thy 
lové to thy neighbor shall be as thy love to thyself, or as thy 
self-love.”+ Dr. Edwards also claimed the distinction between 
self-love and selfishness as one of his father’s ‘improvements in 
theology.’ 

But notwithstanding this vindication of self-love by some of 
the most honored and illustrious names in the Calvinistic the- 
ology of New England, it must be confessed that the term is 
unfortunate, because it is so liable to be misunderstood. The 
common mind will confound self-love with selfishness ; and it is 
not well for the theologians, and certainly not for the preacher, 
to describe an innocuous constitutional state by a term which 
would represent to many the most evil and mischievous volun- 
tary state, and which can be distinguished from selfishness only 
by metaphysical analysis. Much of the prejudice against Dr. 
Taylor’s supposed theory of human nature, has been owing to 
his free use of a term, which, though sanctioned in the same 
sense by Smalley and Edwards, is peculiarly liable to perver- 
sion. Dr. Hopkins, in his chapter on ‘ Disinterested A ffec- 
tion, {> maintains that “moral depravity or sin, consists in 





* Appendix to Sermons, Middletown edit. p. 404. + Works, vol. 2, p. 547. 
¢ Works, vol. 1, p. 378. 
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self-love; and that holiness consists in disinterested benevo- 
lence, which is, in the nature of it and in all its exercises, 
wholly contrary and opposed to self-love.” But he immedi- 
ately adds, that “a desire or love of happiness, or a capacity 
of pleasure and enjoyment, and of being pleased with and 
choosing one object rather than another,” is “essential to the 
existence of a morai agent, or to any act of will whatever, and 
is neither self-love, nor disinterested affection, but necessary to 
both.” He further speaks of that “regard which the benevo- 
lent person must have for himself and his interest and happi- 
ness,” and which “is necessarily included in disinterested af- 
fection.” But President Edwards defines self-love as “a man’s 
regard to himself with respect to his private interest ;” and by 
‘ private interest’ he means the personal pleasures and pains 
of “the sensitive appetites, a sense of honor and contempt, 
external beauty, and all secondary beauty, &c. ;” i. e., accord- 
ing to Edwards, self-love consists in a regard to one’s own con- 
stitutional susceptibility to pleasure or pain. But such a desire 
or love of happiness, Dr. Hopkins admits to be “ essential to 
the existence of a moral agent,” and even “ necessary to disin- 
terested affection.” It is plain that on this point, Hopkins dif- 
fered from President Edwards more in the terms used than in 
the thing intended. Dr. Hopkins says, “Self love consists in 


-a moral agent’s placing his happiness in what he views as his 


own private personal interest, and in nothing else, in distine- 
tion from the interest or happiness of any other being, and in 
contradiction to it.” This voluntary and supreme regard for 
one’s own private interest, both President Edwards and Dr. 
Taylor always denounced as the very essence of sin. But this 
they called selfishness, a perverted and supreme self-love ; while 
they made self-love consist in that ‘involuntary constitutional 
desire of happiness which belongs to the very nature of the 
mind, which in itself has no moral character, and which Hop- 
kins asserts to be “ necessary to disinterested affection.” Those 
therefore who would quarrel with Dr. Taylor’s doctrine of self- 
love, if they are honest in interpreting his anguage, and will- 
ing to use terms as he defines them, must be prepared also to 
quarrel, not only with Smalley and the two Edwardses, but 
also with Dr. Hopkins himself. Still, while this doctrine of 
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self-love is so fully recognized by the standard New England 
divines, we must regard the term as unfortunate; because, 
though warranted by the ‘second great commandment,’ and 
by good English usage, it is so liable to misunderstanding and 
abuse. 

In order fully to understand Dr. Taylor’s system at this point, 
one must keep in mind also his theory of virtue or moral recti- 
tude, as consisting in a supreme regard to the highest good of 
all. This, again, was no novelty of the New Haven school. 
Dr. Edwards, having discussed various theories of virtue, says, 
** ] will now propose what I believe to be the true foundation 
of moral obligation, or of the obligation to virtue. It is the 
tendency of virtue to happiness—happiness on the large scale» 
or happiness to the intellectual system, and the happiness of 
every individual being, whose happiness is not inconsistent 
with that of the system.”* 

Dr. Hopkins affirms that “ holiness consists in disinterested 
benevolence,” and that “the great object of disinterested affec- 
tion, or benevolence to being in general, is the greatest good 
of the whole.” 

Dr. Edwards claims it as one of his father’s ‘ improvements 
in theclogy,’ that he [President Edwards] “ proves that every 
voluntary action, which, in its general tendency and ultimate 
consequences, leads to happiness—happiness in general, hap- 
piness on the large scale—is virtuous ; and that every such ac- 
tion, which has not this tendency, and does not lead to this 
consequence is vicious. . . . . In this scheme of virtue or ho- 
liness,” he adds, “ Mr. Edwards appears to have been origi- 
nal.”’+ 

But it is in the theology of Dr. Dwight that we find this 
theory of virtue most conspicuous. He says: “The true na- 
ture of*virtue is well described in this definition: the love of 
doing good ; or the love of promoting happiness. . . . Its true 
excellence lies in this: that ¢¢ is the voluntary, and only source 
of happiness in the universe.” He then proceeds to show the 
distinction between self-love and selfishness, as tested by the 
nature of virtue. “In aiming at our vwn happiness there is 
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no necessary selfishness. . . . . God wills our happiness. It 
is therefore right, it is virtuous, in us to seek, and promote it, 
both here and hereafter. In this conduct there is no selfish- 
ness... .. Selfishness consists in a preference of ourselves to 
others, and to all others; to the universe and to God. This is 
sin ; and all that in the Scriptures is meant by sin.”* 

Professor Fisher, in his felicitous sketch of Dr. Taylor’s life, 
narrates the following incident. When in college, he was 
twice obliged to suspend his studies for long intervals on ac- 
count of an affection of the eyes. These interruptions had 
greatly disheartened him in the pursuit of knowledge, but by 
the judicious encouragement of Dr. Dwight, “ he was aroused 
and inspired with fresh zeal for intellectual exertion. In his 
Senior year, he read in the presence of the class, and before 


the President, an Essay on the Foundation of Virtue. His — 


classmates who had preceded him, had failed to apprehend 
the point of the theme; and the President had observed as 
each of them finished, that they did not understand the ques- 
tion ; but after Taylor had read, the President remarked with 
great emphasis, ‘ that is right,’ and added warm words of com- 
mendation which made his young heart beat quick. His de- 
spondency was over; and to this event he attributed not only 
his renewed enthusiasm but also the direction which his studies 
‘afterwards took.” His subsequent intercourse with Dr. Dwight 
as a student in theology, and as his amanuensis, must have 
quickened and invigorated his mind in the study of moral phi- 
losophy and theology. 

If from these fundamental questions of mental and moral 
science we ascend to the doctrines of revealed religion, we 
shall find that Dr. Taylor held these in common with the great 
masters of New England theology. His reputation for ortho- 
doxy has suffered mainly from the zeal of some of‘ his pupils in 
asserting for him an extent of innevation and of discovery in 
theological doctrine which he did not claim for himself. While 
Dr. Taylor did bring to light most important truths hitherto 
obscured by a false philosophy, his great power and merit as 
a theologian lay in the clear statement of known truths, and 
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the luminous arrangement of these in their logical order. He 
is before any theologian of New England as the author of a 
true and proper science of theology. In mental philosophy 
his patient analysis and profound reflection enabled him to de- 
tect the most subtle operations of the human mind, and to de- 
fine and classify its powers and states with a discrimination 
to which few, even with the help of his definitions, could attain. 
But he did not rest in analysis and definition. In him the fac- 
ulty of logical construction equaled that of reflective analysis. 
He combined the several truths given by reflective knowledge 
into a harmonious system, and followed out fearlessly their logi- 
cal application to morals and theology. Hence, though many 
isolated truths of his system had already been made familiar 
by his predecessors in the Calvinistic divinity of New Eng- 
land, and attempts had been made in the systematic arrange- 
ment of that divinity ; Dr. Taylor was the author of a system 
of theology, so clearly defined and so logically compacted, 
that in the highest sense of the term, it is worthy to be called 
a Sormnce. This system in its elements, whether new or old, 
and in its method, was the result of that original investigation 
which he enjoined as a first duty of the theologian. In this 
love of independent investigation, Dr. Taylor strongly resem- 
bled Dr. Samuel Hopkins, who in his day, was charged with 
inventing a “ New Divinity,” which is now classed with the 
oldest of the old. Said Hopkins, the very Ajax of Calvinism 
against Arminianism, “It does not fright me at all to be told 
that Arminians understand this text as I do. For who would 
not much rather join with the grossest Arminians, so far as 
they are right, than with the most orthodox Calvinists, wherein 
they are wrong. .... I had much rather publish Vew Divin- 
ity than any other. And the more of this the better—if it be 
bat true. Nor do I think any doctrine can be ‘ too strange to 
be true.’ Ishould think it hardly worth while to write if I had 
nothing new to say.” Inreply tothe epithet ‘new orthodoxy,’ 
which had been applied to his views by an opponent, Dr. Hop- 
kins said, “ If this were true, I see not what reason there would 
be to make such a great outcry about it. This is really no ev- 
idence against these doctrines. It is at least possible, that there 
is some truth contained in the Bible, which has not been com- 
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monly taught; yea, has never been mentioned by any writer 
since the apostles; and whenever that shall be discovered and 
brought out, it will be new. And who knows but that some 
such new discoveries may be made in our day? If so, unhap- 
py and very guilty will be the man whoshall attempt to fright 
people, and raise their prejudices against it, by raising the ery 
of New Divinity.”* 

Dr. Edwards accounted it an honor to his illustrious father 
that he had made ‘ Jmprovements in Theology ;’ and wrote 
an essay to define and classify those ‘improvements.’ We 
shall find that in almost every single point of his system, Dr. 
Taylor is sustained by some one or more of the standard 
divines of New England. Concerning the effect of Adam’s 
sin upon his posterity, Dr. Edwards made the following criti- 
cism upon the view taken by Dr. Hopkins, in the first edition 
of his works: “ Dr. Hopkins considers Adam?’s sin as the sin 
of all mankind, and supposes that his posterity were consid- 
ered by God as sinners in consequence of Adam’s sin. But 
God is not deceived ; he does not consider them as sinners, 
unless they really be sinners. But they are not really sin- 
ners, before they are guilty of personal sin.”* Whatever may 
be thought of the argument here used, it is evident that in the 
opinion of Dr. Edwards, no human being is really a sinner be- 
- fore he is guilty of personal sin. Dr. Taylor held, that ‘all 
mankind, in consequence of the fall of Adam, are born desti- 
tute of holiness, and are by nature totally depraved; i. e. the 
universality of depravity in the human race, is proof that it is 
not a thing of accident, of circumstances, or of imitation, or a 
result of vicious education, but of some tendency or propen- 
sity of nature, and that this is in consequence of the sin of 
Adam. But he did not hold that the posterity of Adam are 
guilty of his sin, or are punished for that sin. He did not hold 
that the nature of the human mind is i¢se/f sinful; nor ‘that 
sin pertains to anything in the mind which precedes all con- | 
scious mental exercise or action, and which is neither a matter 
of consciousness nor of knowledge.’ But he did hold and 
teach, that ‘such is the nature of the human mind, that it 
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becomes the occasion of universal sin in men, in all the appro- 
priate circumstances of their existence; and that therefore 
they are truly and properly said to be sinners by nature ;’ 
and he further held, that the disturbed state of constitutional 
susceptibility, or whatever else in the human mind thus 
becomes the universal occasion of sin,—so that ‘all men) 
from the commencement of moral agency do, without the in- 
terposition of divine grace, sin, and only sin, in all their moral 
conduct’—that this constitutional state of the human mind, 
which gives in every human being the moral certainty of sin 
in the first moral act and in every subsequent act until the 
heart is renewed by grace, is ‘ in consequence of Adam’s sin.’ 
But sin itself, Dr. Taylor regarded as the voluntary and 
supreme ‘preference of one’s self to all others—of some 
inferior good to God.’ Sin lies in this governing purpose of 
selfishness ; this supreme and permanent principle of action. 
This view of sin, which Dr. Taylor set forth in his ‘ Letter to 
Dr. Hawes,’* of Feb. 1, 1832, he always inculcated in his 
sermons and lectures. If he differed on this point from other 
theologians of New England, it was mainly in holding dis- 
tinctly, and with mental self-consistency, a doctrine which 
many of them had more or less distinctly avowed. 

Dr. Taylor insisted, with Smalley and Edwards, that God 
cannot be the author of sin. Says Dr. Edwards of his father, 
“President Edwards rejects, with abhorrence, the idea that 
God either is, or can be, the agent, or actor, of sin.”’+ Says 
Dr. Smalley, “That an unborn, or a new born infant, should 
be made to will and act, wickedly, by a holy God’s working in 
it! Can anything be more incredible! Can anything be 
more absurd! Can anything be more evidently impossible !”¢ 
But Dr. Taylor not only looked upon this notion as absurd, 
as abhorrent to reason, and, dishonorable to God ;—he refused 
to adopt a philosophy or a phraseology which would seem to 
imply such a monstrous absurdity. His logical consistency and 
his moral candor and firmness, forbade him to contradict or 
conceal any truth which his mind had discovered or embraced. 





* Spirit of the Pilgrims, Vol. V, p. 174. + Works, Vol. I, p. 485. 
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His view of sin is perfectly consistent with his philosophy of 
the human mind, especially in its departments of susceptibility 
and will. He did not hold, and therefore he would not say, 
that “man, by his fall into a state of sin, hath wholly lost all 
ability of will to any spiritual good accompanying salva- 
tion.”* Smalley, in his discourse on Moral Inability, so finely 
discriminated between natural and moral inability, that it 
was hardly possible even for the acute analysis of Dr. Taylor to 
go much further in that direction. Dr. Taylor held with 
Smalley, that “all the inability of man, to do whatever is re- 
quired of him in the Gospel of Christ, or in the original law 
of God, consists merely in the sinful depravity of his heart ;’— 
that “this inability, whether called natural, or moral, or 
ethico-physical, as partaking of both, consists in the mere 
want of a willing mind; or of an honest and good heart.”+ 
He held with Bellamy, that “as to a natural capacity, all man- 
kind are capable of a perfect conformity to God’s law, which 
requires us only to love God with all our hearts ; and that all 
our inability arises merely from the bad temper of our hearts, 
and our want of a good disposition ; and that, therefore, we are 
wholly to blame and altogether inexcusable.” 

The luminous logic of Dr. Taylor, applied to ‘the great 
subject of Liberty and Necessity,’ upon which the mind of 
. President Edwards had expended its utmost strength, formed a 
more vivid, definite, and consistent argument, than even 
Edwards had presented for ‘the certainty of action with 
power to the contrary.’ He was wont to say, that ‘as the 
single discovery of the law of attraction scattered the clouds 
of the astronomical heavens, and unveiled the sun as the 
central luminary of this system of worlds, giving order and 
beauty, splendor and magnificence to the universe, so clearly 
to ‘notion’ the will, the elective power of the mind, would re- 
veal God enthroned amid the grandeurs of a moral dominion 
over that kingdom which he has made to reflect all his glory 
forever.’ Hereafter students in mental philosophy, will 
acknowledge him as the Newton of this science. Some future 





* West. Confess., C. IX, 3. + Smalley’s Sermons, p. 417. 
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historian of theology may apply to him the fine tribute of Dr. 
Whewell to the logical power of Newton. “The ponderous 
instrument of synthesis, so effective in his hands, has never 
since been grasped by one who could use it for such purposes ; 
and we gaze at it with admiring curiosity, as on some gigantic 
implement of war, which stands idle among the memorials of 
ancient days, and makes us wonder what manner of man he 
was who could wield as a weapon what we can hardly lift as 
a burden,”* 

By clearly apprehending and defining the great principle of 
moral liberty, and adjusting this to the equally fundamental 
principle of moral certainty, he has provided at once a just ‘ basis 
of moral responsibility’ in the creature, and ‘ an adequate basis 
of confidence and submission under God’s providential gov- 
ernment.’ By this philosophy, both the Arminian and the 
Pelagian are silenced at every point. The exultation, in 
which Dr. Edwards indulged over his father’s vindication of 
the harmony. of human liberty with the certainty of action, 
is doubly warranted by the perspicuous and perfected argu- 
ment of Dr. Taylor— Now the Calvinists find themselves 
placed upon firm and high ground. They fear not the 
attucks of their opponents. They face them on the ground of 
reason, as well as of Scripture. They act not merely on the 
defensive. Rather they have carried the war into Italy, 
and to the very gates of Rome.”+ Dr. Dutton gives the 
philosophy of Dr. Taylor on the Will, in one of the terse 
idiomatic sentences with which he would often sum up a pro- 
found disquisition. ‘“ With reference to the statement, ‘They 
can if they will,’ he used to say, ‘They can if they won’t.’” 
The bearing of this view of moral liberty upon the question of 
every man’s personal responsibility for his sin, and of the 
sinner’s ability to repent, is at once obvious. 

Upon the doctrine of Regeneration, the difference, if any, 
between Dr. Taylor and both the earlier and the contemporary 
theologians of New England, did not lie in any want of ortho- 





* Hist. of Ind. Sciences. B. VII, CO. 2. 
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doxy in his theology, but in the higher consistency of his 
mental philosophy with his theology. Dr. Bennet Tyler thus 
addresses the impenitent sinner: “ Do you expect at a future 
time to be more able to repent than you are at present? What 
more ability do you need? And what new power do you expect 
to possess? God has endued you with understanding to per- 
ceive the rule of duty, with conscience to feel obligation, and 
with will to choose between good and evil. Possessing these 
powers, you are complete moral agents, and have all the 
ability to obey the commands of God, that you ever will have, 
or ever can have ; and if you cannot repent now, it is certain 
that you never can.”* Again, he says, by the sinner’s 
depravity, “ We do not mean, that all the powers and facul- 
ties of his soul are so impaired, that he could not do his duty 
if he would ; but we mean that he will not do his duty when 
he can.”+ Dr. Taylor preached precisely this doctrine ; and 
he taught in his lecture-room a philosophy of the human mind 
consistent with the declarations of the Scriptures on this point. 
But he also insisted much upon the doctrine of man’s depend- 
ence upon the Holy Spirit; a dependence arising from man’s 
willful perverseness in sin, and therefore giving a fearful aggra- 
vation to the guilt and peril of refusing to repent, under the 
teachings and the strivings of the Holy Ghost. He held that it 
is ‘extremely desirable not merely to preach the doctrine of 
man’s dependence on the Holy Spirit, but especially in so 
doing to unfold the salutary and powerful practical tendency 
of this doctrine. Thus presented, the doctrine in its true form 
and relations, would be seen to be eminently and exclusively 
fitted to rouse the whole energy of the mind of depraved man, 
to the immediate and persevering work of his salvation.’ 

We cannot go on to apply Dr. Taylor’s philosophy to each 
particular doctrine of Natural and Revealed theology. Nor 
is this necessary ; since the only points upon which he has 
been misunderstood, and sometimes misrepresented, are those 
which stand connected with the nature and extent of human 
liberty and responsibility. But there is one point of the sys- 





* Sermon in National Preacher, No. XCII, Vol. V. 
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tem which we could not overlook, without passing by in si- 
lence the noblest labor of his mind. Professor Fisher truly 
observes that “he is the author of a Theodicy—a Justification 
of the ways of God to men. The agency of God in the exist- 
ence of sin and holiness—the relation of the Decrees and Prov- 
idence of God to human responsibility—the grand question 
which the New England divines have debated for a hundred 
years, was the theme of his discussions.”* And Dr. Bacon re- 
marks that “ the chief contribution which Dr. Taylor has made 
to the progress and defense of theological science, is in the 
clearness and fullness with which his teachings have developed 
the distinction and mutual relations between God’s all-com- 
prehending providence and God’s government over his reason- 
able and responsible creatures.” 

Under this system, Dr. Taylor carried out in the highest 
form of scientific analysis and definition, the grand govern- 
mental view of the atonement, which was first distinctly stated 
by the second Edwards, which was ably presented also by 
Smalley, and which is the accepted view of the New England 
theology upon that doctrine. Dr. Taylor fully unfolded the 
logical relations of God's method of justification—God’s right- 
eousness for and in the justification of man—to the funda- 
mental principles of moral government. 

He found the atheistic dilemma propounded by Epicurus, 
and repeated by each succeeding age, not yet solved by a the- 
ory of the divine government which would meet the laws of 
logic, the demands of the moral sense, and the claims of Chris- 
tian faith. He therefore addressed himself with all his power 
to the solution of this problem of atheism. The following is 
the dilemma of Epicurus, as given in Lactantius, (de ira Dei, 
¢ 13.) “ Deus aut vult tollere mala, et non potest ; aut potest, 
et non vult; aut neque vult, neque potest; aut et vult, et po- 
test. Si vult, et non potest, imlsecilis est; quid in Deum 
non cadit. Si potest, et non vult; invidus; quod esque 
alienum a Deo. Si neque vult, neque potest; et invidus, et 
imbecilis est; idioque neque Deus. Si vult, et potest, quod 
solum Deo convenit ; unde ergo sunt mala? aut cur ille non 
tollit ?” 





* Memorial, p. 33. 
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? 


“God either has the will, but not the power to prevent evil; 
or he has the power, but not the will; or he has neither the 
will nor the power. 

“Tf he has the will, but not the power, he is impotent ; 
which cannot be true of God. If he has the power, but not 
the will, he is malignant; which is equally foreign to the 
Deity. 

“ Tf he has neither the will nor the power, he is both malig- 
nant and impotent, and therefore is not God. 

“If he has both the will and the power, [to prevent evil]— 
which alone harmonizes with the idea of God, whence then 
cometh evil? or why doth not he remove it?” 

In vain does Lactantius reply that God has made more good 
than evil, and has provided for man immortality as the high- 
est good. It is not a question of more or less—but why? In 
vain do theologians insist that faith must accept the mystery ; 
for the atheistic objector has no faith ; and faith in the good- 
ness of God, cannot be exercised against reason, or without 
evidence. To say that ‘sin is the necessary means of the 
greatest good,’ is to contradict the common sense of men, to 
destroy human responsibility, and to limit the Creator to a 
choice of evils; viz, not to create, or to create sin. Dr. Tay- 
ior solved this problem in the only way in which it seems pos- 


. sible for the human intellect to solve it; by clearly defining 


the relations of moral agency to physical omnipotence. The 
greatest good in creation, was to be accomplished by the crea- 
tion of moral beings. But it belongs to the very nature of a 
moral being that he shall have the power of choosing and do- 
ing evil. Hence the action of the will in the choice of good 
or evil, is not directly and properly subject to the control of 
physical omnipotence. Again, the preference of the Creator 
as a Moral Governor, may always be for right moral action ; 
while yet his providential will may give existence to moral 
beings who will freely yet certainly sin—inasmuch as in that 
great moral system, whose highest welfare demands the moral 
freedom of every individual, myriads will be always and for- 
ever holy, and myriads who fall will also be reclaimed, and 
will forever display the highest glory of the Creator. In this 
VOL. XVI. 26 
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view, there is no restriction upon the power of God, because 
power in the sense of Epicurus, does not apply to voli- 
tion. There is no dishonorable reflection upon the will of God, 
since his moral will or preference is always for good and not 
evil. His choice does not lie between not creating and creating 
sin ; but between not creating, and creating a moral system 
into which sin may enter, but in which it can be counteracted 
and overruled, and by which system the highest possible good 
is achieved. 

In this view the highest glory of the Creator is seen in the 
creation of moral beings, with their boundless capacity for 
happiness wrapped up in their freedom of choice. The re- 
sponsibility for moral evil rests wholly upon moral agents, 
who, by exalting self-will bring in this evil, against the moral 
law of the Creator, though under a providential government 
which suffers this rather than to annihilate the whole universe 
of moral beings. The law of God is therefore holy, and its 
penalty reasonable and just. Man is without excuse, and 
must meet the consequences of his sin, not merely in the ope- 
ration of natural laws, whether in the physical world or in the 
world of mind, but also in those positive penal sanctions 
which declare the goodness of the Lawgiver as a Moral Gov- 
ernor, and which fitly threaten an eternal retribution to all 
who violate the holy law of love. Hence arises a necessity 
for an atonement, as the only possible way of deliverance from 
sin and its penalty. We hesitate not to say, that as a vindica- 
tion of the government of God, these lectures of Dr. Taylor 
are without parallel or precedent in the whole history of the- 
ology. In them he has accomplished what he himself de- 
scribes as the great work of the theologian, ‘ to present Chris- 
tianity as a system in which God with his law, his authority, 
and moral government sustained, God through the great atone- 
ment of his Son reigning on a throne of justice and of mercy, 
God through the supernatural power and grace of his Holy 
Spirit, subduing and reclaiming rebellion, God awing with the 
thunder of his condemnation, and inviting with the smiles of 
his love—is all and in all.’ 

This system of Moral Government which Dr. Taylor elabo- 
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rated with so much of grandeur and power, had its rudiments 
in his personal experience, when for months he was harassed 
with doubts and fears before he found peace in Christ. “ His 
experimental knowledge of the guilt of sin, and of the awful 
condition of an unpardoned soul, gave rise to his solemnity in 
expounding the moral government of God, and to the uncom- 
promising earnestness with which he insisted on the doctrine 
of retribution. It was the testimony of his conscience, given 
during his own personal struggle for salvation, that gave vital- 
ity to the deductions of his logic, and moved him towards 
them.”* The satisfaction which he gained by the logical so- 
lution of his own doubts, strengthened what Dr. Bacon has 
styled his “ instinctive and ineradicable confidence in the pow- 
er of logic to convince.” This confidence led him to imagine 
that even the author of the Ostend manifesto, who imperially 
demands the political and moral subjugation of Kansas to the 
behests of slavery, could somehow be made to feel his respon- 
sibility to truth and right, under the morel government of 
God.+ But amindso pure and honest in its own convictions, 
a mind which for almost fifty years had been disciplined in 
obedience to conscience, to truth, and to God, could not com- 
prehend a mind which for a like period had been schooled in 
all the craft and subtlety of political life. 

The abiding confidence of Dr. Taylor in the truths which 
he had expounded in the pulpit and the theological chair, and 
his unabated enthusiam in theological inquiry and discussion, 
kept his old age fresh and animated till the very close of life. 
He was always possessed of remarkable conversational powers, 
combining dignity and breadth of thought, with vivacity of 
manner and readiness of anecdote and wit. As a pastor, he. 
proved highly successful in removing the difficulties of inqui- 
rers, and in guiding men to Christ. In seasons of revival in 
the College, he was eminently useful as a religious counselor 
to young men of speculative habits. In his intercourse with 
the students of theology, he was always frank, familiar, kind ; 





* Prof. Fisher. 
+ Vide Dr. Taylor’s rejoinder to President Buchanan’s reply to the New Haven 
memorialists 
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delighting to pursue in private conversation the themes of the 
lecture-room. He did not suffer his lectures to fade into ‘ the 
sere and yellow leaf,’ but by continual digging and pruning, 
kept them always fresh and vigorous. He re-wrote his more 
important theses again and again. When we last saw him, 
but a few days before his death, he called for some of his re- 
vised lectures, that he might point out certain improved forms 
of statement, and more extended applications of truth. The 
manuscripts were interleaved with citations from the most re- 
cent writers on kindred topics, showing that his mind was al- 
ways upon the alert for anything which pertained to his favor- 
ite theme. A newspaper report of Mr. Everett’s speech be- 
fore the Alumni of Harvard College in 1857, had furnished 
him a new occasion to extol mental science, that Mera cd giaixe 
which treats of things ‘after nature, after time, after life, after 
death.’ 

We bore our humble testimony to the influence of his lec- 
tures upon the heart as well as upon the intellect—unveiling 
to him those ‘ confidences’ of personal experience which are 
not for the world. ‘ Yes, yes,’ he answered, faltering with 
emotion; ‘just so James Brainerd Taylor testified as to the ef- 
fect of these truths upon his personal piety ; and it was a great 
injustice to me, that this was suppressed in his Memoir. Oh!’ 
he added with emphasis, ‘when will ministers preach a the- 
ology that honors God! We need anew edition of Ortho- 
doxy, revised and corrected by the Word of God.’ 

“Worn out by hard study,” but with an interest in religious 
truth that never flagged, he meekly resigned his labors and 
lay down to die. Dr. Dutton informs us, that “ his gradual de- 
cline for several weeks was attended with a calm and trustful 
confidence in the grace of God in Christ and in the ministra- 
tion of the Spirit, which he had spent his life in setting forth 
to his fellow-men. He said, ‘I wish to go, saying, as the 
martyr Stephen did: Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.’ After 
his mind through bodily weakness began to wander, his 
thoughts were upon divine truths and heavenly glories, and in 
a half unconscious way he frequently repeated the stanza, 
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See Salem’s golden spires 
In beauteous prospect rise! 

And brighter crowns than angels wear, 
Which sparkle through the skies ! 


“ A few days before he died, and while he was in full posses- 
sion of his mind, he called to his bedside his wife, and, taking 
her hand, said very earnestly, and in that plain Saxon style 
which he was so accustomed to use: ‘I shall not be with you 
long; and when! am called to go, I want you to be very 
calm and very quiet, and to let me go; and the widow’s God 
will be your God.’ He had a strong aversion to an exciting 
death-bed scene. 

“Calm and quiet was the scene of his death, even beyond his 
wish. He passed away so quietly that it was not known when 
he died. His attendants, not long after midnight, had helped 
him to an easy position, and took their seats, leaving him ap- 
parently asleep. One of them made the remark that he was 
sleeping more guietly than usual, and after some time had 
elapsed, saying that he had slept longer than usual, he went 
to him, and found that he was dead.” He died March 10th, 
in the seventy-second year of his age. 

Alone, in the silence of the night, the two master spirits of 
philosophical theology of this century, in Great Britain, John 


_ Foster and Thomas Chalmers, passed away. In the silence of 


the night, not unattended, but still alone, the master spirit of 
our time in New England theology, departed to be with God. 
He entered the kingdom of lieaven as a little child. The lofti- 
est human intellect must bow low at the door of faith, before 
the mercy-seat of God in Christ. Greater than all gifts is this 
heavenly grace. ‘“ Behold, I give to you power to tread on ser- 
pents and scorpions, and over all the power of the enemy. Not- 
withstanding, in this rejoice not that the spirits are subject to 
you; but rather rejoice because your names are written in 
heaven.” 

We have purposely avoided the controversial aspects of 
Dr. Taylor’s system, because the system itself has outlived con- 
troversy. Such is our belief in the native depravity of mankind, 
and the imperfection of Christian virtue in the best of men, 
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that should the Apostle Paul appear on earth as a teacher of 
theology, drawing to himself an unusual proportion of students, 
we doubt not that the particular friends of other theological 
seminaries, would forthwith accuse him of teaching some new 
doctrine. Yet the common sense of the churches would re- 
fuse to make this question a cause of division. Many of the 
doctrines concerning which theologians were in controversy 
thirty years ago, were settled anew by those discussions. The 
doctrines of Inspiration, of God’s supernatural agency in the 
world and in man, of the Resurrection of the dead, and of eter- 
nal Retribution, now demand the earnest thought of ministers 
and theologians. Forthe definition and the defense of these 
doctrines, they ‘who are set for the defense of the Gospel,’ 
must make wise and diligent preparation. The controversy 
excited by exaggerated reports of Dr. Taylor’s views, will 
hardly be revived by the publication of his lectures. We 
trust that these will be issued from the press with the least 
possible delay. We repeat the opinion of more than one emi- 
nent divine, when we say that the clear and accurate state- 
ments of Dr. Taylor are specially needed to counteract that 
‘misty, transcendental, inscrutable theory of religion,’ which 
is beginning to be developed in more than one theological 
seminary. Where and how shall the young men whom the 
present wide-spread revival will introduce to the ministry in 
the next ten years, be instructed to preach the gospel of the 
kingdom? We are confident that the community of New 
Haven, who owe so much to the labors of Dr. Taylor, and 
who so revere his memory, the Alumni and friends of the Col- 
lege, which he so greatly honored, and the hundreds of minis- 
ters all over the land, who owe to him so much of their knowl- 
edge of divine truth, and of their success, under God, in pre- 
senting that truth, will not suffer his illustrious chair to re- 
main an empty monument of the last great expounder of New 
England Theology. 
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Arr. VIIL—BISHOP COLENSO AND REV. LEWIS GROUT ON 
POLYGAMY. 


Tracts of Bishop Colenso and an American Missionary (Rev. 
Lewis Grout) on the Treatment of Polygamy in Converts 
Srom Heathenism. Published at Pietermaritzburg, Natal, in 
1855, 1856. 


Sometime since,* we called the attention of our readers, in 
our literary notices, to the controversial tracts of Bishop Co-, 
lenso and Mr. Grout, touching the question, upon what terms 
polygamist converts ought to. be admitted to the Christian 
Church. As for the tracts themselves, we have no hesitation 
in saying that, while weak arguments are used on both sides, 
Mr. Grout makes out by far the strongest case. He repre- 
sents the experience of tried missionaries, the well settled con- 
victions of most of the societies which have come in contact 
with this question, and that party in the Church of Christ, 
which seeks to found pure churches among the heathen, such 
as will serve as centers of reform, and not be liable to be cor- 
rupted by heathenism creeping into them; while the new 


' Bishop of Natal expresses the views of a fresh and raw em- 


igrant into a novel diocese, and the policy of that looser party, 
which would bring as many as possible into the church and 
purify the church afterwards ; which, like the Jesuits in Chi- 
na, would accommodate rules and discipline to heathen preju- 
dices as far as may be, and make the yoke of Christ as little 
galling as possible. 

The great importance of the question, when almost a world 
of heathen polygamists is taken into view, the danger lest di- 
versities in practice may injure or even destroy established 
Protestant Missions, and the interest which polygamy assumes, 
whether viewed in relation to the Jewish economy, or to our 
own land, induce us to take up this subject more at large. 





* New Englander, Vol. IV, 1856, p. 618. 
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What, we propose to ask, does Christian morality and Chris- 
tian policy demand, when a polygamist becomes a convert? 
Ought the law of Christianity recognized in all Christian soci- 
eties—unless the half heathenish church of Abyssinia is an 
exception—to be relaxed for his sake and in his case, or ought 
he to conform to it? Nay, has this law itself any firm foun- 
dation, deeper down than old habits of monogamy, in unalter- 
able morality ? 

The inquiry, be it observed, touches not civil legislation, 
but practice within the Christian church. The Christian law- 
maker desires to bring law up to the Christian standard, but 
he may be so situated that he cannot even hope to punish those 
violations of rights which the clearest principles of justice con- 
demn. The Christian legislator in this country has to allow 
slavery for a time; the Christian legislator in a country 
emerging out of heathenism, might perhaps lawfully refrain 
from making laws against slavery and pelygamy both. But 
the law for the church is not so flexible. There, however giv- 
en to drunkenness the society is, or to extortion, or to other 
vices, with the person addicted to these sins there is to be no 
fellowship. And thus, within the state, a purified society is 
formed, under the influence of which, when a country is ripe 
for it, a better code of laws can be enacted, which in its turn 
may prepare new generations for the sway of Christianity. 

We have then to ask, in the first place, whether polygamy is 
condemned by the law of God, in any or all of its successive 
enactments ; or whether the testimony of the law and the 
church against it in Christian states is to be ascribed to our 
type of civilization, or to Roman usage expressed in the civil 
and the canon law ;—whether, in short, it is a thing with which 
religion, or only the law of the state, has to do. If this ques- 
tion is answered affirmatively, we may then ask whether any 
exception, temporary and partial, ought to be allowed for con- 
verts out of heathenism. 

The first indication of the divine will is to be found in the 
numerical equality of the sexes, which, we maintain, prevails 
over the world. The force of this argument may be tested, 
by supposing that the number of males bore to that of fe- 
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males the constant ratio of one to three. Would it not be at 
least plausibly inferred that the Author of nature had provided 
for polygamy as the normal state of mankind? On the other 
hand, if the sexes are equal in number, we may regard this 
fact both as a sign of what the divine will intended marriage 
to be, and as a proof that polygamy, on an extensive scale, 
must invade the rights of many who are thus precluded from 
becoming husbands. What then is the numerical ratio? Care- 
ful statistics in civilized lands, show that the males born ex- 
ceed the females by between four and six per cent.; that 
through an excess of deaths of male children the sexes ap- 
proach before the age of 17 to a numerical equality ; and that 
between the ages of 17 and 45, the females slightly prepon- 
derate. Beyond the age of 45 again, there is a still larger 
excess of women. Thus we have the two interesting facts, 
that the number of those who are intended for each other is 
in the earlier years of life nearly equal, and by the greater 
waste in one sex, becomes still more so; and that in the years 
when women bear children, a small excess appears in their 
number, as if to allow to husbands a larger range of years 
than to wives. These general facts are slightly modified in 
different countries. In Prussia, where 105 or 106 boys are 
born to 100 girls, by the census of 1846 the ratio is that of 


.100 living males of population, to 100.241 females, and the ra- 


tio for the ages between 17 and 45 is almost precisely the same. 
In Sweden, Russia, and the British Islands, there is a greater 
excess of females, whose numbers to those of the men are as 
107.64, 105, and 104.93 respectively to 100. But with regard 
to Russia, Prof. Dieterici* suspects an error in the census, and 
it is certain that commerce and emigration drain off more 
males than females from Great Britain. If we travel south- 
ward we find a prevailing excess of males, so that the ratio in 
Italy is as 100 males to 98.96 females; but whether the hu- 
man race is more prolific of male life in lower latitudes, is 
what we dare not affirm. In our country, by the census of 
1850, the number of males both in the white race and among 
the slaves is in excess,—in the former more largely, owing no 





* Berlin Transactions for 1848. 
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doubt to the greater number of male immigrants; in the latter 
very slightly, so as to produce the ratio, if we are not deceived, 
of 100.17 to 100. It is worthy of notice, however, that the 
ratio in the free colored population inclines to the other side, 
there being more than 108 females of this class to 100 males. 
This fact admits of several solutions, upon which we cannot 
now dwell. If, however, all the colored population is taken 
together in the lump, the result is a ratio of 100 males to 
100.17 females, which comes very close to the conclusions from 
the Prussian census. This result is interesting, as indicating 
that the colored race, in this country at least, does not depart 
from the laws of population which hold good for the white. 
Grouping nearly all Europe and our country together, in a 
population of over 218,000,000, the general ratio of living 
males to females is as 100 to 102.68. And if we take the 
Prussian tables for our guide, somewhat more than one per 
cent. of this excess consists of females past the age of 45. 
Thus evenly, on the great scale and in each particular coun- 
try, do the numbers in the sexes keep pace with one another. 
But it has been said by travelers and by physiologists, that 
where polygamy is general there is a decided excess of female 
births, as if by a provision of nature this institution furnished 
its own supplies. If this were so, it would deserve to stand 
by another asserted fact,—that there is an excess of females 
among bastard children. But until better proof is given of 
this assertion than we have yet seen, we shall take the liberty 
to doubt it. In most polygamist countries, a plurality of wives 
is the exception: very few men can afford to maintain more 
than one. We have seen it affirmed, on the authority of Ur- 
quhart, that among the 40,000 Mohammedan inhabitants of 
the island of Crete, scarcely an instance of polygamy is to be 
found. We suppose that in all countries where it prevails, 
multitudes of single men lead a life of licentiousness, while 
the supply of wives, if more are wanted than the country can 
afford, may come from abroad by conquest, as among most 
savage tribes, where a large number of males are slain in war, 
or through the slave trade, as formerly at Constantinople. In 
India, where we have statistics to some extent, there is an un- 
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commonly large excess of males above females; but we can- 
not use this fact in our argument, since it is undoubtedly to be 
accounted for by the murder of female infants by their pa- 
rents, which exists to some degree throughout that country, 
and prevails especially on its western side, in Guzerat and 
Cutch, notwithstanding the diligent endeavors of the English 
authorities to bring it to an end.* 

Bishop Colenso, in his reply to Mr. Grout, repeats this asser- 
tion, that polygamy is prolific of females, and brings what he 
calls proofs, from the Zulus, to establish it; but when his data 
are sifted, they turn out rather against him. The data are as 
follows. In four tribes there were found to be 800 men, 1757 
women, and 4075 now adults, whose age is not specified. In 
four other tribes, his lists give 988 men, 1812 wives, 352 wid- 
ows, 1435 girls, and 1720 boys, making a total of 2708 males 
and 3599 females. Hence he deduces a ratio of the sexes 
through Kafir-land, of 27 to 36, or 100 to 133.3. But the only 
importance of the tables for our purpose consists in the items 
of boys and girls. The wives can have come in part from 
some other quarter, but the children must be indigenous. 
Now there are nearly 300 more boys than girls upon his list, 
and even allowing the same number of the latter to have been 
caught up at an early age, to swell the sum of wives, the de- 


-cisive fact still remains, that the number of births is about 


equally divided, as in other parts of the world, between the 
sexes. In fact, certain physiological laws, which are in force 
elsewhere, would lead us to suppose that the number of male 
births ought to be in excess, by a greater ratio in polygamist 
than in monogamous countries. It seems to be ascertained 
that there is a tendency to produce male offspring, both when 
the mother is young, and when the man is considerably older 





* See Wilson’s history of the suppression of infanticide in Western India, Bom- 
bay, 1855. The excellent author of this work says, that “‘ there is much reason 
to fear that the remarkable disparity between the sexes, which all our statistics 
[in India] reveal, is to be attributed to the comparative neglect and ill-treatment 
of female life.” p. 434. And this in a country where polygamy is freely in- 
dulged. He says elsewhere that “instances are not wanting of Jadeja chiefs, liv- 
ing in polygamy and concubinage with women of various castes and creeds, who 
alleged that they were too poor to rear a single daughter.” p. 74. 
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than the woman.* Both these causes are apt to have fuller 
sweep where polygamy is practised, for the man, as he grows 
older and wealthier, is adding to his stock of wives, and makes 
his selections from young women. 

Another indication of the will of God in regard to marriage, 
is to be found in the words which give us an account of the 
union of the first pair. These remarkable words, so pure and 
beautiful, so elevated above Jewish practice, so superior in 
their conception of marriage to anything which Greece and 
Rome can furnish, are God’s idea of this institution breathed 
into the soul of Adam while yet innocent, and uttered by his 
voice. We are authorized by our Saviour to take them as ex- 
pressing the mind of God. They may be viewed on several 
sides. In the first place, marriage between one man and one 
woman only is permitted, and the burden of proof lies on those 
who would go beyond this strict rule. In the next place, the 
marriage tie is represented as closer than any other. The 
nearest friends, father and mother, are to be left, the man 
cleaves, or, as the original word means, is glued, soldered or 
welded to his wife, and they become one flesh. The union, 
from the nature of it, precludes the same union between either 
of the parties and any other person. How can the man be 
one flesh with his wife, how can he not only identify his in- 
terests with hers and enter into 2 community of life, but even 
form one being with her, and at the same time be one flesh 
with another woman. The thing is impossible. Either the 
conception of marriage must be degraded to admit of polyga- 
my, or being retained in its purity must exclude polygamy. 
And in proportion as the conception of marriage is lowered, 
all the family affections, the view of woman’s destination, the 
standard of morality must sink with it. 

But here arises the inquiry, what is to be thought of the 
polygamy which we trace among the patriarchs of the Jewish 





* See Leuckart in Wagner’s Physiol. Worterb., Vol. 4, p.'772-775. It is a fact 
worthy of attention, that among the higher animals the same law of sexual equal- 
ity, or a near approach to it, prevails. Among herbivorous animals there are some- 
what more males born than females, but among carnivorous, somewhat more fe- 
malesthan males. Leuckart, u. s., p. 772-775. 
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race, and through a great part of their history. Did it not 
receive the sanction of the divine law, and may not the same 
institution now be at least winked at, until by slow degrees it 
shall die out ? 

No one can deny either that good men in some instances 
practiced polygamy, or that the law did not forbid it. With 
regard to the conduct of good men, all that needs to be said 
is, that if not commanded to marry more wives than one, and 
if not forbidden so to do by their own sense of duty, they were 
in the position of ten thousand Christians who follow a custom 
which they conceive to be innocent, but which more light 
would lead them to condemn. The want of light may clear 
them of the charge of departing subjectively from the stand- 
ard of duty, but of course cannot change the objective rule 
itself. 

With regard to the sanction which the Mosaic law gave to 
polygamy, the true view is, that it barely tolerated and even 
restricted the institution. It prohibits a man from being the 
husband of two sisters simultaneously, and from preferring the 
offspring of a favorite to that of a hated wife ; it forbids kings 
to multiply wives greatly ; and in other ways hedges the prac- 
tice around, as one which was not to be encouraged. In fact, 
the treatment which polygamy and slavery met with from the 
-law, was much the same ; only that slavery, as doing violence 
to the very essential idea of Jewish brotherhood, had heavier 
blows dealt against it. In the single instance of the deviratus, 
a man was not only permitted, but even encouraged to take 
a second wife, while a first was living. But the case was one 
in which, perhaps, the man would adopt such a course less 
willingly than in any other. And having the special object of 
keeping the family of a brother from extinction, it could not be 
plead in justification of ordinary polygamic practice. 

Our inquiry may take another shape. Was it unworthy of a 
divine revelation to utter no protests against a practice so 
fraught with evil to mankind? Does such silence, as some 
pretend, argue a defective standard in the Jewish Scriptures, 
and throw suspicion on their claim to emanate from God, or a 
want of wisdom in allowing such an evil to go unnoticed? Or 
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must we take the ground that polygamy is not an evil for soci- 
ety in all its forms, but like despotism, good for those who are 
degraded and uncivilized ? 

The first charge of defective morality is one which we should 
not regard as worthy of an answer, did not some persons seem to 
take it for granted that because the Jewish polity was from 
God, it was perfect in all its parts. Is God then bound, in 
every revelation, to leave no question of duty unsettled? As 
well might we say that he was bound to disclose all truth at 
once, or in other words, to complete His system of revelation 
at the fall of man. 

The other charge relates to the wisdom of divine revela- 
tion, in uttering no prohibition of polygamy. The answer 
to this is contained in those words of our Saviour, ‘ Moses 
for the hardness of your hearts suffered you to put away 
your wives.’ A wise legislator, in laying down a_ polity, 
considers what have been the past habits of the people, 
what they will bear, and to what they can be trained. 
It may be that what to an ordinary moralist would appear 
to be a perfect polity, would to a divine mind appear the 
most imperfect one, for the reason that it would overthrow 
itself, and tend besides to break down the sense of obligation. 
God in a legislation for the Jews would act, as any other 
far-seeing legislator would act, only with more wise adapt- 
ation of means to end. It must be remembered also 
that the Jewish polity was not an end in itself, but a 
means of keeping a people together and apart from the 
surrounding heathen, until the religious training under the 
polity should render it necessary no longer. Was now every- 
thing to be sacrificed to the theoretical perfection of this 
makeshift? Was the end to be hazarded by too great strict- 
ness of moral precepts? Will a wise Christian legislator 
insist on a divorce law, or a Maine law, or a Sabbath law, 
when it is far above the standard of a people,—when at the 
first chance they will hurl it off their backs, and riot the 
more in sin on account of the temporary restraint? For our 
part, we cannot help wondering at the inconsistency of those 
who acknowledge that revelation was progressive, and yet 
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find it hard to conceive that the knowledge of duty should 
not make progress ; and of those who imagine that God in the 
capacity of a political legislator could take any other course 
than the wisest, most patriotic lawgivers have always pursued. 

Polygamy thus was not forbidden, nor much discouraged 
by the Jewish polity. But it is important to remark that 
Jewish practice gradually leaned towards monogamy. It is 
true that woman under that system could not be all which 
Christianity has since made of her, and without an exalted idea 
of woman, marriage cannot take its right place; and yet the 
original conception of marriage seems in a degree to have 
had a sway over the Jewish mind. Most ofthe men of Scrip- 
ture, if we except the kings,had but one wife. When the 
portraiture of the virtuous woman is drawn in the book of 
Proverbs, she is the sole wife and head of the household ; and 
the son of Sirach.has a similar conception. ‘ Zhy wife shall 
be as a fruitful vine,’ is the blessing on the man that feareth 
the Lord, as if but one was thought of. There can be no 
doubt, we think, taking everything together, that polygamy 
was always the exception, and grew rarer down to the age of 
Christ. 

The principal nations into contact with whom the Jews 
were brought, had monogamy interwoven into their laws. 
Such was the case with the Greeks. In a single instance, a 
king of Sparta was urged by the authorities of the state to 
take another wife because he was childless; but Herodotus, 
who tells the story, adds that this was not at all Spartan 
usage. There is a charge made against Socrates, that he 
had another wife together with Xanthippe; and some writers 
of rather an early date add, that during the Peloponnesian 
war a law at Athens permitted bigamy, in order to replenish 
the population. Butit is evident that the law is a pure fiction, 
a conjecture to save the credit of Socrates, and as for the 
accusation of bigamy against him, all respectable scholars 
unite in pronouncing it unfounded. 

As for the Romans, their institutions and way of thinking 
were even more in favor of monogamy than those of the 
Greeks. It is enough to cite in proof of their feeling, the 
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law as laid down in the code of Justinian: “neminem qui 
sub ditione sit Romani nominis binas uxores habere posse vulgo 
patet.”* 

A most conclusive proof of the habits of both nations, is to be 
found in the fact that the language of neither contains, so far as 
we know, a single word which denotes, without ambiguity; 
what we mean by polygamy and bigamy. In classical Greek, 
the terms which are capable of denoting these relations, are 
of very rare occurrence. Among the Fathers, monogamia 
and digamia generally denote, the former marrying but once, 
the other marriage with two wives in succession. Tertullian’s 
treatise, de monogamia, is a plea against second nuptials, 
although admitted to be lawful. In Latin, the words univira, 
bivira, multivira, signify a woman who has had only one, or 
in succession two or many husbands, which last the great 
facility of divorce made quite possible. .It was not until 
sometime after our era, that the word dbigamus, a bigamist, 
came into use,—a barbarous word which by its mongrel 
descent from two languages, fitly expressed an unnatural 
union sanctioned in barbarous times.t 

It is not strange, then, that in the age of our Lord and his 
apostles, polygamy should have gone almost out of sight. 
That Jews still indulged in it, we know from the instance of 
Herod the Great, whose nine contemporaneous wives are 
enumerated by Josephus; and Justin Martyrt in the second 
century still says of them that their teachers allow men to 
have four and five apiece. But there is not so much as a 
hint, except it be in a passage which we shall examine 
presently, that either Christ or the apostles ever encountered 
this practice.§ In all countries under Roman law, or any 
form of Greek, it would be illegal, and the children of a 
second wife would be illegitimate. The probability is, that 
the Jews to whom the Gospel was preached, and certainly all 





* 1. 2. C. deine. nupt. 

+ This word, too, is generally used of successive bigamy. 

t Joseph. Antiq. XVII, 1,3. Just. Mart. Dial. c. Tryph. ed. Otto, Vol. 2, p. 448. 

§ Matt. xxii, 24, is perhaps a proof that the Leviratus was still in vogue, 
although the case mentioned is plainly hypothetical. 
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the heathen in the countries over which Paul traveled, were 
strict monogamists. In some places the Jews may have had 
the right of observing their own usages, and in Oriental 
countries they were free to take more wives than one; but 
nothing of all this appears in the New Testament.* 

It is for this reason, no doubt, that no direct prohibitions of 
polygamy proceeded from Christ or his apostles. The great 
evil among the Jews at our Saviour’s time, was the ease 
with which the husband put away his wife.t Nor were they 
alone in this respect. The Greeks allowed divorce at the 
pieasure of either party, on very trifling grounds; and at 
Rome, in the last century of its republican existence, as well 
as afterwards, facility of divorce was, next to slavery, the 
great social evil. Let any one explore the private life of the 
distinguished Romans at this period, and he will be struck 
with the frequency, as well as the causes of divorce, indicating 
a deep and rapid decline in morals since the time, two centu- 
ries before, when the first separation from a wife is reported 
to have taken place in the city. Or let him acquaint himself 
with the history of some of the prominent Roman matrons, 
who thought nothing of serving a notice of repudiation on a 
husband they disliked, and he will discover one main cause 
of the corruption in the empire ;—the sanctity of marriage was 
.gone. There is no lack of words when divorce is mentioned. 
The Greeks had one for the husband’s sending away the wife, 
and another for the wife’s quitting the husband; while in 
Latin we have the synonyms repudium and divortium. 

Such was the state of things which illustrates the wisdom of 
Christ in giving out to his disciples a new and stricter law of 


divorce. The passage in which this law occurs, Matt. xix, 
3-9, is in many respects very remarkable. He is called upon, 
as it would seem, to decide between two schools of lawyers, 
and gives a rule stricter than either of them had contended 
for. His ordinance is a direct abrogation of the law of Moses. 





* The Code forbids Jews to have more than one wife. Nemo Judeorum—in 
diversa sub uno tempore conjugia conveniat. Cod. 1, 9 de Jud. leg. 7. 

+ In our Saviour’s time, the wife could put away her husband, (Mark x, 12,) 
as among the Greeks and Romans. 
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He criticises the law of Moses, as one who had higher au- 
thority, and saw the imperfections of these ancient statutes 
which all the Jews venerated. He goes back to a higher and 
purer law, given out at the creation of man. And the law 
which He enacts is unique in its kind: alone among His 
precepts it takes hold of civil legislation, and prescribes a new 
standard to His people. He seems to have felt that if mar- 
riage could be kept pure, His gospel would spread; that 
with a lofty conception of this primeval institution, all morality 
could be preserved, but without such a conception would be 
impossible. The good which this charta of marriage has done 
in the Christian world, is beyond calculation. 

With most interpreters, we regard this passage as indi- 
rectly prohibiting polygamy. Adultery cannot be supposed 
to consist in the bare act of putting away, nor in the union of 
the two acts of putting away and of marrying another, but 
in the super-addition of another wife to the lawful wife 
already existing. If polygamy were lawful, divorces might 
go on freely, this law of our Saviour notwithstanding.* What 
is there in it to prevent a man, with three or four wives, 
from repudiating two or three of them, if he contracts no 
new marriage afterwards? He has only to marry all, before 
divorcing any, and the rule is evaded. 

Indeed, it would seem as if of necessity the definition of 
marriage and of adultery must vary together. If marriage is 
a union of soul and body between two, any act of either party 
radically inconsistent with the idea of such a union, is an act 
of adultery. But if marriage allows of a man’s having many 
wives, there can be no adultery on his part towards them. 
Any intercourse with another woman may be only the begin- 
ning of a new alliance. 

If we pass from these words of our Saviour, we shall find 
Christian marriage spoken of by the apostles as subsisting be- 
tween two persons only: no other form of it is alluded to, or 
thought of. A man is allowed to have one wife, but there is 
no more proof that he might have several, than that a woman 
could have several husbands. The most noticeable passages 





* We speak of this rule only, and by itself. 
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are, ‘“ let every man have his own wife, and let every woman 
have her own husband,” and that beautiful place where the re- 
lation of Christ to His own church is made the symbol of the 
relation of the man to his wife. But the spirit of all the pas- 
sages is one. 

We come now tothe passage in 1 Tim. iii, 2, where the bish- 
op is required to be the husband of one wife, which same rule is 
repeated in regard to the choice of deacons a few verses after, 
and returns again in the epistle to Titus. These words are 
ambiguous : they can be understood just as easily to prohibit 
successive as simultaneous polygamy in the officers of the 
church. If we decide to give them the latter sense, it may be 
said that such a rule for the officers implies the danger of some 
person being selected who had a plurality of wives. And how 
could this be accounted for but on the supposition that polyg- 
amists were admitted, without any obligation to give up their 
wives, into the communion of believers. True, to this one 
might reply that the other qualifications of the officers ought 
to belong to the members also, but it would be a fair answer to 
say that the Apostle groups together various characteristics, 
some of which are essential to all Christians, and others not. 
A private member of the church might be a neophyte, but a 
bishop might not be. A private member might not know 
. how to manage his children, but such want of skill disqualifies 
the elder for his post. Is it not fair after this analogy to say 
that a private believer might be found, who was the husband 
of more wives than one. 

But we are persuaded that the true interpretation is the old- 
est one, that which the earliest of the Fathers gave,—that the 
apostle looks with disfavor on the choice of a man for a bishop 
who had been twice married. This explanation is all but forced 
on us by a place in the fifth chapter of the same epistle, (v. 9,) 
where it is required of a widow who should receive aid from 
the church, that she had been the wife of but one husband. 
These words, ‘having been the wife of one man,’ are capable 
of a single meaning only ; how can we suppose that in the same 
epistle, while speaking of a similar choice, the apostle used the 
same expression in a w'dely different sense? This, and the 
consideration that the Greek or modified Greek law, prevail- 
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ing in Ephesus and Crete, can have sanctioned monogamy 
alone, are sufficient to settle the meaning of this passage be- 
yond a reasonable doubt. And with this view accord some 
of the best modern interpreters, who have gone back to the 
primitive understanding of the passage. 

But what, it will be asked, can have led the apostle to lay 
down such a rule, when he permits even a woman to marry 
the second time? It cannot have been that ascetic influence 
spreading over the early church from the east, which caused 
marriage to be regarded as a state of inferior purity to single 
life, for in the very next chapter of the epistle, he warns sol- 
emnly against errors of this sort, which were to infest the lat- 
ter times. It is conceivable that he considered second mar- 
riages as a mark of want of self-restraint in a state of society, 
where the higher motives to marriage, since elicited by Chris- 
tianity, were as yet unknown. It is possible also that he 
took into account the estimate which the heathen would form 
of Christian officers: this would be quite probable, if it could 
be shown that as in the case of women so in that of men sec- 
ond marriages were regarded by them as unseemly.* But of 
this we have failed to discover sufficient proof. It is quite 
probable too, when we reflect that divorce on frivolous pre- 
texts was so wide-spread an evil, that many converts who had 
become husbands a second time, had repudiated their first 
wives before they entered the Christian Church. Such per- 
sons would naturally bring scandal on the offices they might 
bear, and it was perhaps to exclude them that the apostle lays 
down a rule, which in other times might not be applicable.t+ 

But whatever reasons may be given for this rule, the pro- 
gress of opinion after the apostolic times was all in one di- 
rection, against second marriages, against the marriage of 
priests, to the disparagement of marriage as astate of inferior 
holiness. While such opinions prevailed, while marriage was 
becoming a rigid, indissoluble sacrament, whose force consist- 





* The Christian apologist, Athenagoras, calls second marriage ‘specious adul- 
tery.’ But all the evidence which we have seen of similar feelings among the 
heathen of the first centuries, relates solely to women marrying again. 

+ Suicer (Thesaur v. digamia) gives this explanation, but errs in giving the 
words, ‘ husband of one wife,’ this limited and special sense, 
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ed more in the consecration by the church than in the nature 
of the institution, it would be strange if polygamy were ever 
tolerated. No instances have been brought forward of such 
toleration in the case of new converts ; although it is not im- 
possible that some of the Catholic missionaries of looser prin- 
ciples, who allowed worse things, may have winked at this. 
The subject is considered in a letter of the great Pope Inno- 
cent III, written in 1212 to the Bishop of Tiberias, and insert- 
ed in part in the decretals of Gregory [X.* The letter is so 
noteworthy, as exhibiting the doubts and the decision of the 
ablest among the popes, that we will give the part relating to 
this subject in a translation. The passages in brackets are ex- 
cluded from the text of the decretals. ‘“ For as much as the 
pagans divide their conjugal affection at the same time among 
many women, we may doubt, not without reason, whether af- 
ter conversion they should retain all, or which one of the num- 
ber. [Since patriarchs and other just men, before and after 
the giving of the law alike, are declared to have had more 
wives than one at once, and the contrary does not appear to 
be commanded in the Gospel or in the law ; and since pagans 
are not in subjection to canonical ordinances of more recent 
date, as has been said before ; it seemst that now also they 
make lawful contracts according to their usages with several 
women, whose legitimate urions the water of sacred baptism 
doth not dissolve, and so, after the example of the patriarchs, 
pagans, when converted to the faith of Christ, shall enjoy a 
plurality of wives.} But this seems discordant with and 
hostile to Christian faith, since at the beginning one rib was 
turned into one woman, and the word of God testifies that for 
this reason a man shall leave father and mother and shall 
cleave to his wife, and they twain shall be of one flesh. It 
saith not three or more, but two; nor doth it say shall cleave 
to his wives, but to his wife. Without any hesitation, we af- 
firm that no one could ever lawfully have several wives at 





* Cap. 8 de divortiis, (Lib. 4, 19.) 

+ It is plain from what follows, that he gives the reasons for such liberty as 
fairly as he can without accepting them, so that videtur, it seems, has the same 
sense as if it were videri potest—it might seem. 
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once, unless it had been conceded to him by divine revelation. 
Indeed, this true opinion is proved by the testimony of the 
truth, which beareth witness in the Gospel that whosoever 
shall put away his wife [except it be for fornication] and marry 
another, committeth adultery. If then, when a wife is put 
away, another cannot lawfully be taken in marriage, a fortiori 
she cannot when the first is retained, whereby it plainly ap- 
pears that plurality in both sexes as it regards marriage,—since 
they are not to be judged by unequal rules,—is to be repro- 
bated.” The heading of this chapter of the decretals, which 
contains, as we suppose the judgment of the collector on the 
matter, is in these words: “ If a pagan had several wives before, 
after believing, he shall cleave to the one first married.” 

The Council of Trent added its sanction to the received prac- 
tice: “If any one shall say that it is lawful for Christians 
to have several wives at once, and that this is prohibited by 
no divine law, let him be accursed.”* 

This decree of the Fathers at Trent was passed in 1563. 
About a quarter of a century before this had occurred the fa- 
mous scandal of the double marriage of Philipp, Landgrave 
of Hesse, one of the political chiefs of the Reformation, yet 
one whose unsteady and unreliable character gave to the 
friends of that cause much concern. He had felt, and 
apparently with good reasons, an aversion towards his wife. 
He had lived in sin, and being stung by his conscience, had 
abstained from the eucharist. At this time, he conceived a 
passion for a young lady in his sister’s court, who rejected his 
advances, unless she should be united to him in a lawful way ; 
or at least, insisted on the ceremony of marriage. His wife’s 
consent was obtained, and the pliant Bucer, with some theolo- 
gians of the court, were ready to give their sanction. But it 
was important that the great lights of Wittemberg should be 
drawn in to add their approval, which was almost like the dis- 
pensation of a pope. Luther and Melancthon first urged the 
Landgrave to live a life of self-denial, but after certain reve- 
lations or confessions which he made to them, and after being 





Cone. Trid. Sess. XXIV, de sacram. matr, 
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convinced that he would continue to sin, they agreed to the 
marriage, on the condition that it should be kept profoundly 
secret. The mother of the young lady found it necessary for 
her own justification, to divulge it, and so the scandal spread 
over the world. This was in 1540. 

The mistake of the reformers was great, but not wholly 
without excuse, and must by no means be looked on as pro- 
ceeding from a desire to secure a vacillating partisan by 
immoral compromises. Although Luther was settled in his 
mind as to the general unlawfulness of polygamy, he seems 
to have thought that what was endured in the patriarchs, 
might in extreme cases, (of which this was one,) be endured 
under the Christian economy. When he rejected the notion 
that marriage was a sacrament, he perhaps threw it too entirely 
into the hands of the civil power. But what brought him 
into his difficulty was two practises of the old church, secret 
marriage, and the confessional. Secret marriages, although 
frowned upon by ordinances of the medieval church, had 
been connived at, and “concubinage, the milder form of 
them, until this day is covered by the seal of confession, 
so that one cannot know in all cases in what relation secret 
absolutions stand to the excommunication of the sinner, or 
rather knows well that the public concubinage of princes has 
- not been punished with public excommunication.”* 

The part which the reformers took in this affair cost them 
vast pain. Melancthon nearly died of mortification or re- 
morse, when it was made public; and Luther resolved to 
confess that he erred and played the fool. When Ferdinand, 
the German king, brother of Charles V, heard of it, he is 
reported to have said that for a time he had been quite 
inclined to the evangelical doctrine, but had changed his 
mind, owing to this affair. “ Who,” says Ranke, ‘ can meas- 
ure the effect, which a scandal of this sort, proceeding as it did 





* Translated from an article of Prof. J. P. Lange, of Zurich, in the Allgem, 
Monatsschr., Sept. 1852, entitled “The Tragic Passages in the Life of the Re- 
formers.” Comp. Hare’s vindication of Luther, and Ranke’s German History in 
the time of the Reformation, Vol. 4, p. 255-263. 
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from the party which claimed to be Christian par eminence, 
has produced on the tone of feeling over all the world.” 

A contemporary sovereign, the elector Joachim II, of 
Brandenburg, on hearing of these events, exclaimed, “ who 
has for this long while heard of a sillier affuir?’ And he 
thought that it must have cost the devil much pains to have 
hit on the plan of throwing such a block in the way of the 
Gospel. What would he have said had he foreseen similar 
events, in which one of his descendants, sitting on the throne 
of Prussia, was an actor. The successor of the great Frederic, 
Frederic William II, not content with having divorced one 
wife, and taken another, and with one principal mistress be- 
sides a number of temporary subordinates, cast his eyes on a 
young lady of some rank, who rejected his proposals, unless 
he would get the queen’s consent and go through with the 
ceremony of a left-handed secret marriage. The consistory, 
says a historian, previous to the marriage ceremony, declared 
the marriage admissible, appealing in defense of it to the 
double marriage of Philipp the Magnanimous, which was tol- 
erated by Luther and Melanchthon. After the death of this 
woman, another noble lady lived with him on the same terms, 
and the marriage was blest in the chapel at Charlottenburg 
by the court preacher, Zéllner. Such events indicate a deep 
moral degradation, which rendered necessary and desirable 
that flood of woes which, a few years afterwards, fell on Prus- 
sia. Had the example of Philipp of Hesse, instead of being 
appealed to in rare instances, given the law in Protestant 
countries to subsequent times, we can scarcely doubt that the 
Protestant religion would have become extinct. 

The considerations which have occupied us hitherto, show 
that there is a natural primeval law of marriage, inconsistent 
with polygamy, which law our Lord restored in its purity as 
the rule of obligation within his church, and which, with a 
few disastrous exceptions, has been observed from the first. 
We are now furnished with the principles which are to apply 
to the case of polygamist converts. According to the law of 
Christ, and the true idea of marriage, the second wife is 
not a legitimate one however she may be such accord- 
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ing to the laws of the land. If his first wife chooses to remain 
with her husband, he cannot be other than an adulterer, pro- 
vided he retains his connection with any other wife after his 
conversion. But if, being an unbeliever, she chooses todepart, 
let her depart. “ A brother or sister is not under bondage in 
such cases.” This rule of the apostle, made for cases where one 
of the parties in marriage is a heathen, throws the decision as 
to future union upon the heathen party. If on this side 
there is a determination to free one’s self of the marriage yoke, 
the other side is under no bondage, but may regard the rela- 
tion as finally terminated. For aught that appears, the apos- 
tle intends even to allow, remarriage to the believer who has 
been deserted at his or her conversion. But suppose, it may 
be said, that none of the convert’s heathen wives will quit 
him? We answer, that the rule of Christ here applies; that 
the first wife alone can be regarded as a lawful one. Her 
choice may modify the relation between her and her husband 
according to the apostle’s rule, but cannot nullify the rule of 
of the Saviour. 

We speak here only of the marriage relation, as the Chris- 
tian church is bound to treat it; the polygamist has civil du- 
ties also, which his old relation or the general law of mo- 
rality imposes on him. The women who have lived with 
. him innocently, he is bound to support and help to the utmost 
of his power, until they can be otherwise provided for ; and his 
children he is bound to support, at least equally with the man 
in a Christian land, who in his life of ungodliness has had 
children born out of wedlock. The rules of inheritance goon 
as they did before. Christianity does nothing more nor less 
than deposit its sacred idea of marriage in a depraved society, 
and realize that idea at once in a Christian fellowship gath- 
ered out of it. 

It would seem as if these views, in which we believe there 
is a general agreement between Protestants and Catholics, are 
not aceepted by all the authorities in the English Church. 
An article in the New York Observer, of February 4th of the 
present year, informs us that Archbishop Whately has lent his 
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sanction to Dr. Colenso’s opinion. He is there quoted as say- 
ing that— 

“‘Puzzle-headed people are apt to confound together the making of a contract 
which is, in a Christian community, not allowed, and the keeping to a contract 
which, when it was made, was lawful. I hold with the Bishop, that a man who 
puts away a wife, even though he has another, causeth her to commit adultery.” 

Until we have more authority for imputing this opinion to 
so clear-headed a man as Archbishop Whately, we shall allow 
ourselves to suspect that it is falsely ascribed to him; but 
whether his or not, itis certainly liable to attack on various 
sides. In the first place, will it be pretended that every con- 
tract, which is lawful, or is permitted by the laws in a 
heathen country, is binding on a Christian conscience? If so, 
the man, who just before his conversion had engaged to make 
a lot of idols to order, or to make rain, would be obliged to 
fulfill his contract, when he had learned that the ‘idols of the 
heathen were vanity and a lie,’ and that there are none 
‘among the vanities of the Gentiles which can cause rain.’ 
In some African tribes, according to Mr. Grout, a man may 
take a mother and her daughter as his wives together. Is this 
too a lawful contract ¢ The opinion really assumes, also, that 
there are no Christian rules in regard to marriage; that it is 
all an affair of contract ; that Christian communities have, as 
ail have, made laws against bigamy, not because it is forbid- 
den by Christ’s law, but because it would have, like gambling 
houses, an immoral influence. For if it be forbidden, such a 
contract is as valid to the believer as a contract to assassinate 
heretics, and no more. But the opinion goes still further, and 
takes higher ground. Not only may the polygamist retain his 
wives, but he must. The king of Ashantee, if he puts away 
one of the 3,333 which travelers ascribe to him, ‘ causeth her 
to commit adultery.’ But who will put Zulu or Marquesas 
marriage in the same category with Christian or even Jewish, 
and if Christ has given any law on the matter, is it not 
adultery for the Christian to have for a wife more than 
one woman. The view of Whately gives the man the benefit 
of heathenism after he has renounced it, as far as polygamy 
goes, but denies it to him, as far as divorce goes. The oppo- 
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site view admits that he was ignorant, and so far innocent in 
his pagan state, but subjects him at his conversion to the laws 
of Christianity. Where church discipline is loose and almost 
obsolete, as in England, it is comprehensible that the first of 
these views should find some favor. Where it is in its vigor, 
the other will be pretty sure to prevail. 

But it is hard, says Dr. Colenso, to require confiding, affec- 
tionate wives, to leave their husband, and cases of peculiar 
difficulty can be conceived of, as where the necessity of put- 
ting away one wife might sever Christian converts. As for 
sacrifice of affection in a Zulu harem, we are rather incredu- 
lous. We have heard of John Buncle’ s regarding each of his 
five successive wives as better than her predecessor, and as 
perfection for the time being; and perhaps each of them may 
have regarded Buncle with the same feeling. But we imag- 
ine that between a Zulu and his five wives there is not quite 
so much sentiment, and still less of it between the ladies them- 
selves. As for hard cases, we can readily admit that they may 
sometimes occur, and if the principle of monogamy were 
not worth maintaining in spite of many hard cases, we 
might be inclined to surrender it. But the missionaries assure 
us that the thing is not so difficult of management after all ; 
—that the converts expect to renounce plurality of wives, and 
to come under Christian law. This is sometimes a point to 
which their own untaught sense of propriety brings them be- 
fore any direct teaching. Thus a missionary, whom Mr. 
Grout quotes in his second pamphlet,* gives the result of his 
experience as follows : 

“The Bishop doubts whether the missionaries can produce a case in which a 
man had two wives and put one of them away, and there was not some ‘ piteous 
tale of wrong’ connected with it. Now, I can tell him that I have had four cases 
of polygamists. In two of them, only the wives, and not their husbands, were 
believers; in the third, both the husband and his two wives believed ; in the last, 
the husband and the younger wife, the elder having already separated from the 
husband, as she was opposed to his becoming a believer. They all came to me, 


previous to their baptism, desiring me to separate them. To this I objected, tell- 
ing them that polygamy was their own, not mine, to settle ; and I positively dis- 





* An Answer to Dr. Colenso’s ‘Letter’ on Polygamy. By Rev. Lewis Grout 
an American Missionary. Pietermaritzburg, 1856.—p. 87. 
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claim to have done anything in the matter. They had seen the believers of other 
missionaries, and had learned from them that they had separated and arranged to 
live with one wife ; and so they also erranged among themselves, and decided to 
retain each his first wife, and put away the second. To this even the unbelieving 
husbands consented freely, as they desired to remain with their first wife. Each 
of the dismissed wives was provided for as the circumstances of the husband 
would allow. They lived each with her own children, some distance from the 
house of the other wives. And I can testify that no one of them has ‘a piteous 
tale of wrong’ to tell. It appears to me, then, that it is not the native who finds 
fault with such arrangements, but the Bishop himself, simply because he thinks 
that there must be some ‘wrong,’ though he cannot prove it from positive facts. 
But as for compelling a polygamist to put away his wives—I would, and ought 
not; for if a native believer must be compelled to that act, there is no moral value 
in the case; and a necessity for compulsion by me would only show that he is not 
a believer at heart, for a believer at heart will be compelled by the Spirit of God; 
and in my opinion, one whe is not a believer at heart is not worth being compelled 
at all.” 

Supposing now that extreme cases allowed a mitigation of 
the established Christian rule, we may still ask whether the 
importance of a rigid adherence to the rule is not so great 
that, in sound Christian policy, it ought to exclude all excep- 
tions. We think that it is, and just here the experience of 
the missionaries is a most valuable testimony, nearly the whole 
weight of which is on one side. It coincides with the expe- 
rience of the world and the divine law. 

The true idea of marriage is next to the true idea of God, 
the most essential element of moral and civilized society. On 
the other hand, polygamy and slavery are the deep curses 
which sin has engraven on the history of man. In fact polyg- 
amy is two institutions condensed into one, slavery and mar- 
riage. Aristotle makes the man, the wife, and the slave, the 
three parts of the fam‘ly; but polygamy goes beyond him, 
and unites together the slave and the wife in one person. It 
is the safest kind of slavery, for the mother will not generally 
run away with her child; and her friends who sold her for cat- 
tle, or at some other price, will not readily take her back at 
the forfeit of their dower. In some aspects, it is the mildest 
kind of slavery, but it is terrible in its consequences, for the 
sexes must conspire in their influence in order to make a per- 
fect society, and here the influence of one sex is nothing or 
worse. No thoroughly polygamist tribe has risen to refine- 
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ment, or even to importance. The nations of historical re- 
nown, and world-wide influence, either never had it, or shook 
it off. The savage all over the world is now a polygamist, and 
must remain a savage as long as he continues so. 

Such being the case, as will be admitted by all withott hes- 
itation, it must evidently retard the spread of civilization and 
of Christianity, if polygamists are permitted to become mem- 
bers of the Christian church. As soon as this exception to 
the general law of Christian marriage is allowed, the testimo- 
ny of the church in regard to true marriage becomes greatly 
weakened. It is composed of two factions, one of which, the 
new converts, takes the lower standard of morality in regard to 
the most important of human institutions. How can they 
agree in the general tone of their feelings and character, in 
family training, or even in religious views? Will not the 
men of one wife, who have been brought up in the bosom of 
the church be apt to feel that a privilege is denied to them, 
—that a kind of premium is held out to new comers, in which 
they cannot share? Will not the converts, as they can come 
in without renouncing their heathenish habits, prove in many 
cases anything but desirable members of the Christian com- 
munity, half heathens, still votaries of lust, still incapable of 
instituting Christian families? Will not family religion thus be 
_- kept at a low ebb, and the recruits from within the precincts 
of the church, as well as those from without, be of a degener- 
ate sort? And, meanwhile, as the converts may retain their 
polygamy for generations, how siow must be the process of 
transformation in the state, and therefore how feeble the auxil- 
iaries of the Gospel in exalting the state to the condition of a 
Christian commonwealth. 

Let no one imagine that savages and idolaters are to be car- 
ried by slow degrees through successive stages before they 
reach the evangelical level ;—that they are to pass through a 
preparatory stage, something like Judaism first, before they 
can completely put on Christian civilization. Such is not the 
plan of the Gospel. It enables the most degraded to leap 
over those barriers which obstructed the progress of man for 
centuries, and to come at once to the truth and purity of 
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Christ. It goes in quest of no shows appealing to the senses, 
in order to train the savage mind ;—that experiment has been 
too disastrous to the world to be ever repeated. It allows of 
no accommodation to ancient superstitions, but strives to fix a 
gulf between the heathen age and the Christian, which will 
not be passed. It would be a poor prospect for the world, if 
each newly converted tribe of pagans must have a Jewish pe- 
riod or a medieval period, instead of being made in the sec- 
ond at least or third generation, a refined, intelligent Chris- 
tian community. If Christianity were thus to put forth only 
abridged power, civilization would go ahead of her,—but what 
kind of civilization? Such as some adventurers would carry 
with them into the islaads of the South Seas, a godless civili- 
zation which would prove the greatest foe of the Gospel. If 
Africa is to be redeemed and exalted, Christians must not go 
there carrying heathen, or, if you please, Jewish customs, in 
one hand, and the Gospel in the other; but from the first 
must wage war with the two great curses of that continent, 
slavery and polygamy. We want no more such Christians as 
those of Abyssinia, who have not till now outlived their half- 
Christian period, and in consequence have been of less than no 
account in the propagation of religion. 

But how is polygamy in Africa, and especially among the 
Zulus? Is it of any milder type than elsewhere? We have 
no time to trace it through all the dark regions of that unhappy 
continent, but the statements of Mr. Grout, and of his brother 
missionaries, show that in the southern part of the continent it 
retains its worst features. First of all, the young girl is sold 
without her consent to a man who can pay for her in cattle, 
and is compelled to go to her purchaser. “I have heard,” 
says one witness, a civil magistrate, “of frequent instances of 
the woman’s father resorting to various kinds of torture,” +9 
effect this purpose. Next, “after a Kafir has properly paid 
for his wife,” says the Rev. J. L. Dohne, “she becomes and is 
his lawful property, just like his ox, cow, or dog, or anything 
he has bought. It follows then, that none but himself has a 
right to dispose of it. If he likes, he may kill his wife just as 
he does his dog without being guilty, since he can defend him- 
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self by [saying] I have bought her once for all.” The wife is 
of course a slave and does all the work: when her labors have 
increased the stock of cattle, another is bought and still anoth- 
er. And so the daughter of each new additional wife goes to 
purchase cattle, and the cattleto buy more wives. Thus there 
are those who own a number, and others too poor to purchase 
one. “There are three or four young men now belonging to 
my station,” says Mr. Grout, “ professors of religion, seeking 
for wives and thus far unsuccessful ; first, because they cannot 
find Christian girls ; secondly, because they cannot pay so high 
for a heathen girl, as some old polygamist who is enriched by 
his other wives and the sale of his daughters; and thirdly, be- 
cause most of the heathen natives, wishing to keep up their 
polygamic system, are unwilling to give the monogamic 
Christian law any such sanction and success as would be in- 
volved in their allowing their girls to marry Christians.” 

In this system of domestic slavery, there is “ among most of 
the tribes, a grade of subordination running through the whole 
company of wives. The husband sets one, generally the first, 
over the rest. These, therest, are mere common women, serviles 
not only to the husband, but also to the superior wife. The 
second, also, in some tribes, is over the third, the third over 
the fourth, and so on. Hence while on the one hand, the 
whole system of polygamy is one of grinding oppression tothe 
entire female sex, yet we see that every wife is more or less 
interested in having the number multiplied, as every new wife 
becomes a sort of slave to the rest.” 

The polygamy of South Africa disregards the sacred laws of 
kindred. ‘“ A man may marry several sisters, all daughters of 
the same father or mother, and all constituting the wives of 
the same man alone and at the same time.” This is allowed 
among the Zulus of Natal, according to Mr. Grout. Another 
missionary, whom he quotes, says: “As we go inland, we 
meet with tribes among which it is lawful for the son to in- 
herit, as his own, the wives of his own father ; and it is no un- 
common thing for a household of children to belong by birth 
to two individuals, who stood to each other in the relation of 
father and son ; no uncommon thing for a woman to bear one 

child to a man, and afterwards to the eldest son of that man, 
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to both of whom she stood at different times in the relation of 
wife, according to the polygamic ties of that people.” 

In this case, property in wives descends by inheritance. 
“ Another iniquitous characteristic of polygamy, at least among 
the natives of Natal, is a law and custom for the younger 
brother to take over as his own the wives of his deceased 
elder brother. This greatly magnifies the evils of the more 
simple form of polygamy among them, and not unfrequently 
becomes a bane to that small amount of natural affection 
which might otherwise have had an existence.” So says Mr. 
Grout, and proceeds to cite on the authority of another mis- 
sionary the case of a boy twelve or thirteen years old, who 
thus became the husband of his brother’s widows. They re- 
fused to marry him, and the first wife ran away but was brought 
back by foree. When at length a child was born, it died in 
circumstances which pointed strongly to infanticide. 

But though the wife is the husband’s property, he can on 
various pretexts get rid of her, by sending her back to her re- 
lations. On this point we will let another of the missionaries 
speak.* 

“The Kafir has no idea of any such thing as ‘injustice’ or ‘ wrong’ in discontin- 
uing the connection which he has formed with any woman. He feels at perfect 
liberty to dismiss any of his wives, if she does not please him in every respect; 
and he does so—puts her away—and that, too, on the main ground that he has 
bought her, and bought her under no condition whatever, except that according to 
the custom of his country, he has a right to send her back from whence she came. 
Under the meanest pretexts can he send her back, and none can compel him to 
receive heragain. If he can find the least fault in her, he can reclaim the cattle. 
Or, if the woman’s relatives force him to take her back, by refusing to restore the 
cattle, they must stand the consequences; and awful is the condition of that fe- 
male! I know of cases where women have left their husband, conscious of hav- 
ing given offense; and though the husband entreated them to return, they could 
not be persuaded, and would rather have suffered death; for death, they said, was 
their destination if they returned,—not, perhaps, from the husband, but from his 
other wives! Such a case has occurred in my neighborhood.” 


Such is Kafir polygamy, so far as its legal state and the laws 
of the people are concerned. But who shall fathom its moral 
pollutions? Mr. Grout shrinks from the task. Being com- 
pelled to enter into its evils, he still declines “to name some 





* An Answer to Dr. Colenso’s ‘ Letter’ on Polygamy, by Rev. Lewis Grout, 
an American Missionary. Pietermaritzburg, 1856,—p. 98. 
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of the more offensive and revolting characteristics and attend- 
ants of this unseemly practice.” It is enough to say in a word 
that while it degrades and defiles marriage, it is far from con- 
centrating within that institution the sensuality of the people : 
on the contrary the door is open to the gratification of every 
sensual desire, both among the young and between married 
men and unmarried women. Thus the loss of the true idea of 
marriage demoralizes all the parts of the family, degrades the 
woman, brutalizes the man, destroys family happiness, spreads 
its curse over the young, and is in truth the principal obstacle 
which Christianity has to encounter. 

Could not a Christian church be justified, then, if it had no 
rules relating to this subject laid down by Christ, in enacting 
them, and in controlling by them admission to the ordinances 
of the Gospel? Is there anything in caste, or in many of the 
superstitions of our Saxon ancestors—such as those attending 
the eating of horse-flesh, which believers were obliged to re- 
nounce—as corrupting as this practice would be, if tolerated 
in the new converts of the church? And yet, Bishop Colenso, 
with his views of duty, has given the chiefs of the Zulus an 
‘assurance, that he will not interfere with their married life as 
already constituted.’ We respect his independence in coming 
out boldly with his opinions, but they will, without doubt, be 
- disastrous, if persevered in, to the whole cause of missions in 
Africa. We rejoice to see the English church putting on new 
zeal as well for the religious improvement of the degraded at 
home, as for the conversion of the heathen. Surely, no church, 
if animated by the spirit of apostolic times, could do so much, 
for it has more wealth, easier access to every part of the world, 
more power to support it, than any other church in Christendom. 
But if its missionaries should adopt but this single baleful prin- 
ciple of allowing polygamist converts to become members of the 
Christian body as they are, it were better for the world that it 
should confine itself to its own long-neglected population, better 
that it should leave the heathen to dissenters, and Americans, 
and Germans, better for the future prospects of Christianity, 
that it should draw off its future missionaries from every field, 
than that it should give a temporary support to polygamy. 
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Arr. VIIL—PROF. FISHER’S HISTORICAL DISCOURSE.—THE 
CHURCH OF CHRIST IN YALE COLLEGE DURING THE 
FIRST CENTURY OF ITS EXISTENCE. 


A Discourse, commemorative of the History of the Church of 
Christ in Yale College, during the First Century of its 
ewistence, preached in the College Chapel, November 22, 
1857. With Notes and an Appendiz. By Grorcr P. © 
Fisazr, A. M., Livingston Professor of Divinity. New 
Haven: Thomas H. Pease. 1858. 


Tae Church of Christ in Yale College! How many dear 
memories and sacred associations does its name quicken in 
thousands of hearts in all parts of our country, and indeed 
of the world! The Church of Christ in Yale College! 
What a blessed power it has been in the earth, according to 
the design and hopes of its founders, yet far beyond their 
hopes! 

At the expiration of the first century of the existence of 
that church, Professor Fisher, its present pastor, has done an 
appropriate and important work in giving to the public its 
history in the commemorative discourse before us. And he 
has done that work well. He has carefully collected, and 
thoroughly digested, the materials for such a history ; and 
with an appreciative and enthusiastic spirit, and with just 
discrimination, fair judgment, orderly arrangement, and in a 
lucid and felicitous style, he has given us, in this discourse 
and its appendix, the condensed results. 

Professor Fisher shows that the church, which was formed 
fitty-seven years after the foundation of the college, had its 
origin in two causes. One cause was intrinsic and permanent ; 
—the peculiar nature of a community in college, requiring 
preaching especially adapted to it, and a church within 
itself. The other canse was outward and temporary, con- 
sisting in the peculiar religious condition of New England 
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at that time, and in the unsatisfactory opinions and services 
of the pastor of the First Church, with which the faculty 
and students had hitherto worshiped. The first cause alone, 
would not have effected the formation of a distinct church in 
the college at so early a period. 

In setting forth the second cause mentioned, Prof. Fisher 
sketches briefly but lucidly, the low condition of piety and 
the divisions in theological opinion at the commencement of 
the eighteenth century. The decline of piety began with the 
first generation that followed the original settlers ; and was 
caused partly by their situation in the wilderness, remote 
from the seats of civilization and religion, and by their 
frequent wars with the savages, but especially by the union of 
church and state, which prevailed in Massachusetts, and in 
the New Haven colony. This union, excluding from civil 
office and the elective franchise, those who were not members 
of the church, led, through the desire of these civil privileges, 
to the recognition as church members of all persons baptized 
in infancy, and then to the half-way covenant by which 
baptized non-communicants could have their children bap- 
tized, and so made church members and voters; and thus 
had multiplied unconverted persons among nominal church 
members; and so had obliterated, in a great degree, the 


_ vital distinction between the church and the world. This 


decline of piety, and disregard of the principle that the 
church should be composed only of regenerated souls, had 
gradually produced a class of persons in the ministry, not 
very definitely known or numbered, who had departed more 
or less widely from orthodox opinions, and were accustomed 
either to be silent respecting the distinguishing truths of the 
gospel, or to preach on them vaguely and ineffectively. 
These were called by their opponents, without proper dis- 
crimination, Arminians. In opposition to these had arisen 
a class, of which the elder Edwards may be considered the 
leader, who had supplemented and modified the Calvinism of 
the Westminster divines, by views which were then termed 
New Divinity, and which, with additional variations and. 
‘improvements, have been called in later times New 
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England Theology. Besides these two classes, the New 
Divinity men, and the Arninians, there was a third class, 
who adhered, though in many cases in a formal and lifeless 
way, to the old Calvinism of the Westminster divines. This class 
constituted a great majority both of ministers and people. 
The New Divinity ministers, including such men as Edwards, 
Bellamy, Wheelock, Pomeroy, and the Tennents of New 
Jersey, preached in a bold and pungent manner the distin- 
guishing doctrines of the gospel, especially regeneration by 
the Holy Spirit, as a radical, necessary and ascertainable 
change of heart, without evidence of which, none should be 
admitted to membership in the churches. They of course 
warmly welcomed Whitefield, and earnestly engaged in the 
Great Awakening of 1740. On the other hand, the Armin- 
ians, as they were called, were opposed to the revival, as it 
was conducted by Whitefield and his coadjutors. And so 
were the greater part of the old Calvinists at first. This con- 
flict, occasioned by the Awakening, and aggravated on the one 
hand by the injudicious measures and uncharitable speeches 
of Whitefield, and still more of some of his followers, and on 
the other hand by the repressive and persecuting acts of the 
ecclesiastical bodies, the college authorities, and the colonial 
governments, was specially severe and protracted in New 
Haven, the seat of Yale College. Rev. Joseph Noyes, the 
pastor of the only church in that town, and a majority of its 
members, were opposed to the revival, and would not allow 
Whitefield or any of his coadjutors to preach in their sanctu- 
ary. On this account, and because Mr. Noyes was considered, 
an Arminian, and was a dull and uninteresting preacher, a 
part of the church had withdrawn and established what was 
called a separate church, now the North Church. This 
division was attended and followed by a strenuous and bitter 
contest. The power of the consociation of New Haven 
county, and of the colonial government, and at first of the 
faculty and corporation of the college, was freely used to 
hinder and crush the new church. But it went on, gaining in 
strength, as did the ‘New Light’ or the revival party in 
New England generally, until in the ecclesiastical society of 
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the First Church, the adherents of the Separate Church, who 
had never been released from membership in, and taxation 
by, that society, after a struggle of fifteen years became the 
majority, numbering, according to enrollment, 212 to 111, and 
took the power into their own hands, and voted Mr. Noyes’ 
salary to their own pastor, Rev. Mr. Bird. Then the legisla- 
ture interposed and divided the society into two. It was in 
the year after this, 1758, that, by the influence chiefly of 
President Clap a distinct church was formed in college; 
and before this, in Nov. 1753, according to a vote of the 
corporation, the president began to preach in the College 
Hall to the students and college officers, who had pre- 
viously been a part of the congregation of the First 
Church. “President Clap,” says Prof. Fisher, “was a 
Calvinist, though at first by no means so strenuous in asserting 
his views as he became afterwards, under the pressure of 
opposition and when he deemed the truth to be exposed to 
more imminent danger. His strong dislike of the new 
measures adopted in the revival, had even brought on him 
the charge of being inclined to Arminianism. But in com- 
mon with most of his associates in the government of the 
college, he was dissatisfied with the doctrines of Mr. Noyes, 
and still more with his want of life in the pulpit. The same 
. discontent was felt by the students, and by many of their 
parents, so that the institution was beginning to suffer in the 
eyes of the public from its relation to the First Church and 
its unpopular pastor.” By the decision and energy chiefly of 
President Clap, of whom President Woolsey testifies that 
“‘probably no college officer in New England has ever devoted 
himself to his college with more untiring zeal and disinter- 
estedness, and on the whole with more success,” the move- 
ment was speedily consummated by completing an endow- 
ment of a Professorship of Divinity, called the Livingston 
Professorship from a small donation of Hon. Philip Living- 
ston, of Livingston Manor, New York, which was appropria- 
ted by the corporation for that object, and also by the ap- 
pointment and induction into office of Rev. Napthali Dag- 
gett, as Professor of Divinity, and Pastor of the College 
Church. Prof. Daggett, on his examination before the 
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president and fellows, “avowed his assent,” says Prof. 
Fisher, “to the Westminster catechism and confession of 
faith, and to the Saybrook Platform; declared his belief 
that the Apostles’ creed, the Nicene creed and the Athana- 
sian creed, agree with the word of God; assented to the 
ninth of the thirty-nine articles of the Church of England, 
being that which relates to Original Sin; and ended by 
presenting a full confession from his own pen, which covers 
five large and closely written pages on the book of records. 
Having set forth his positive views, he concludes this docu- 
ment with renouncing and abjuring, in detail, all the errors 
and heresies, which commonly go under the name of Arian- 
ism, Socinianism, Arminianism, Pelagianism, Antinomianism, 
and Enthusiasm.” Prof. Fisher gives us, in the appendix to 
his discourse, ‘the closing passage of Dr. Daggett’s volumin- 
ous confession of faith.’ It exhibits the principal subjects of 
theological dispute in those days, and is a curions and inter- 
esting document, especially when viewed in the light of the 
discussions of the hundred years which have since elapsed. 
This secession of the college from the Old Light church, 
at a time when the controversy between Old Lights and New 
Lights was so warm in the state and especially in New 
Haven, produced of course great disturbance of feeling and a 
great outcry against the measure. None had been more decid- 
ed against such separations than President Clap. He had favor- 
ed the enactment of the oppressive laws by which those New 
Lights who withdrew from Old Light congregations were vir- 
tually deprived of religious liberty, and compelled to see those 
whom they invited to minister to them carried out of the colony 
as vagrants in the custody of the sheriff, as President Finley 
was repeatedly. He had expelled David Brainerd from college, 
partly for attending the Separate Church (the North Church) 
in New Haven, contrary to his express rule. He had expelled 
John and Ebenezer Cleaveland for attending a separate meet- 
ing, with their parents, in the town of Oanterbury, during 
vacation. And now when the times were changing and he 
was changing with them, when he was becoming as sick of 
Mr. Noyes, the pastor of the Old Light church, as the found- 
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ers of the New Light church were ten or twelve years before, 
he did not escape the accusation of inconsistency. He was 
“ charged,” says Prof. Fisher, “ with doing himself what he 
had so loudly condemned in others. He was accused also of 
going counter to the ecclesiastical constitution of the colony, 
by establishing a church without the advice and consent: of 
the consociation of the district. Legal prosecution even was 
threatened to bring the college back to its former place of 
worship.” In this conflict, one of the most able opposers of 
the president was Judge Darling of New Haven, who, a few 
years before when tutor in the college, was associated with 
the president in a published declaration against Whitefield, 
In vindication of the measure which he had taken, President 
Clap published a pamphlet entitled ‘ The Religious Constitu- 
tion of Colleges” ‘In this,” says Prof. Fisher, “he aimed to 
show that a college by its own nature, and Yale College in 
particular, by its charter, has all the attributes and powers 
of a religious society.” By reference to English authorities 
and the acknowledged charter of the English universities, 
to the avowal of the founders of the college that their main 
design was the promotion of religion, and to various declara- 
tions of the trustees, he defended the right of the college to 
determine for itself what religious instruction its members 
_ should receive, and to maintain separate worship within its 
walls. He vindicated the expediency of the measure by allud- 
ing to the perils to which the students were exposed from the 
prevalence of religious error, and to the manifest propriety and 
advantage of an arrangement by which preaching could be 
adapted, in matter and style, to the condition of a community 
so peculiar.” 

The right of the college officers and students thus to form a 
congregation and church by themseives would not be ques- 
tioned, for a moment, now. That it was questioned and denied 
at that time was owing to the inadequate views of religious lib- 
erty then entertained, and the limited measure of religious 
liberty then enjoyed. Yet the wisdom of having a separate 
church and congregation for a college is questioned by some, 
who have given not a little thought to the subject. On the 
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whole, we decidedly agree with Prof. Fisher, when he says 
that the president and his colleagues “were fully convinced, 
and justly too, as the event has shown, that the proposed ar- 
rangement would prove to be of permanent utility.” As this 
is a topic interesting and important, and not altogether settled 
in some minds, we will devote a little space to it here. 

That there are some difficulties and disadvantages attending 
such a measure must be admitted. The question whether the 
students shall be free, or what degree of freedom they shall have, 
to attend churches in the town or city in which the college is 
located, is one not easily adjusted soas to work satisfactorily. If, 
on the one hand, they have entire freedom to choose between 
some other church and the college church, then the college 
church and its pastorare at a decided disadvantage ; for students, 
and all young men of the age of college students, generally 
have a strong preference for attending a sanctuary in which 
society exists in its natural proportions. To be confined 
wholly to a congregation composed entirely of men is not an 
arrangement which they like. Some restriction, therefore, on 
this freedom of choosing a place of worship there must be, in 
order to secure a good congregation in the college, even 
though the college pastor is attractive as a man and a preacher. 
But, on the other hand, it will not answer to deny this freedom 
altogether, and to require all the students to attend on the col- 
lege chapel, whether they are or are not of the same religious 
denomination with the college pastor ; for that would be re- 
garded as a sectarian measure, and a decided infringement of 
religious liberty. A middle arrangement, therefore, has 
usually been thought best, (‘in medio tutissimus ibis.’) viz, to 
require students, of the same or of a kindred religious denomi- 
nation with the college church and pastor, to attend at the col- 
lege chapel, and to allow those who belong to any different 
denomination to attend at some church of that denomination 
in the town or city. Dut this arrangement is one which oper- 
ates to the disadvantage of the denomination to which the 
college church and pastor belong. For sueh is the reluc- 
tance of young men to be confined Sto a congregation of 
men, and men of one age, that many contrive to avail them- 
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selves of the rule, who are not entitled to it, usually by the 
connivance or the assent of facile parents or guardians. For 
instance, many sons of Congregational or Presbyterian parents, 
attending a college in which there is a Congregational or 
Presbyterian church, and even some sons of Congregational or 
Presbyterian ministers, have under this motive attended Epis- 
copal churches, though, by their own acknowledgment, they 
forsook a superior for an inferior ministration of the word, and 
thus have formed Episcopal preferences. So that it may be 
said that by this arrangement the college, not designedly of 
course, but by a liberal and generous measure, proselytes 
against its own denomination. 

These are some of the difficulties and disadvantages of a 
separate church and congregation in a college. They are, for 
aught we can see, inseparable from it. But they are, in our 
judgment, greatly overbalanced by the advantages of the 
measure. These are obvious, and may be stated in a few 
words. In the first place, a community of students, in the pe- 
riod of youth, are a peculiar community, having peculiar 
temptations and perils, and peculiar susceptibilities and facili- 
ties for receiving salutary impressions from rightly divided 
and directed preaching of the word and pastoral care. And 
when in a separate congregation, they can receive, from a 
Ministry specially designed and wholly devoted to them, 
preaching of the word far more wisely and fully adapted to their 
conditions of want and of promise, than they can receive from 
pastors who have the care beside of an ordinary congregation. 
If there is among them a wrong public sentiment on any subject, 
as there often is, especially concerning college duties, and 
college customs, or an unhealthy and ill-directed excitement 
with reference to some occurrence in the college community, 
or in their relations to the citizens, or any class of them, the 
evil can be reached and rectified by the moral and religious 
influence of the preacher much more easily and adequately, 
if the great body of them are in a congregation by themselves, 
than if they are dispersed in different congregations, or even if 
they are united with any one congregation. Then, in the 
second place, a pastor of a congregation of students, s com- 
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pact and easily accessible community, having them for his ex- 
clusive charge, can devote to them pastoral services far more 
suitable and adequate than could be given to them, or to any 
portion is them, by a pastor who has besides them an ordi- 
nary and permanent congregation, needing his time and care. 
Students must feel that a pastor of their own, living among 
them, and devoting himself exclusively to their spiritual se- 
curity and welfare, is far more accessible by them, that they 
have a greater property in him, and will be inclined more 
freely to receive and even apply for his salutary services. In- 
deed, in this respect, a student under the care of a college 
pastor has a decided advantage over a young man, who comes 
to one of our cities, as a clerk or an artisan, and perhaps wan- 
ders, a stranger, from church to church, or even where he con- 
nects himself with a church and pastor. And then, in the 
third place, a separate church and congregation in a college 
affords facilities and means of influence to religious students, 
which are very powerful and salutary. This remark needs no 
illustration but the memories of those who have been con- 
nected with such a church or congregation. Students are 
thus brought together so compactly and intimately, and in 
such relations, that Christian students, possessing the spirit of 
their Master, have, under the ministration of the Spirit, great 
saving and sanctifying power. Thisis one reason of the rapid 
and sweeping movement of a work of grace when it once be- 
gins in a college. Indeed, a Christian young man can hardly 
expect in his whole life greater facilities for salutary and 
effective influence than he has in connection with a college 
church and congregation. 

Having given the reasons assigned by its founders for the 
separate existence of the church in the college, and an ac- 
count of the eeclesiastical and civil storm occasioned by it, 
Prof. Fisher proceeds with the more pleasant work of narrating 
its growth and progress. He gives asketch of the life and 
character of the first pastor, Rev. Dr. Daggett, who was in 
office twenty-four years, from 1756 till his death in 1780. His 
death was caused, in part at least, by the abuse which he re- 
ceived from the British soldiers under Gen. Tryon, after 
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being taken prisoner by then, while he was assisting as a 
volunteer in a spirited defense of the town. After the re- 
signation of President Clap, he was chosen president pro 
tempore; and he acted in that capacity for eleven years, 
from 1766 to 1777. His successor, Rev. Samuel Wales, 
elected when a tutor in college, was in the office thirteen 
years, from June, 1781, till his death, in February, 1794; 
though he was often unable to perform its duties on account of 
‘a nervous disease, which gradually became an incurable 
epilepsy,’ and produced occasional insanity. He is repre- 
sented asa very attractive and effective preacher. He was 
a thorough and sound theologian, was fervently pious, and 
had ‘a singular power of eloquence.’ During the prolonged 
illness of Dr. Wales, the pulpit was supplied by President 
Stiles. After the office was vacated by the death of Dr. 
Wales, it was not filled from 1794 to 1805. Though several 
persons were chosen, they all, for various reasons, declined the 
appointment. Dr. Dwight, from his accession to the presi- 
dency, in 1795, discharged the duties of the office, at the re- 
quest of the corporation, till 1805, when he consented to take 
the office itself—the Professorship of Divinity-——in addition to 
that of president. If our limits would permit we would quote 
the just and appreciative estimate which Prof. Fisher gives of 
the character and influence of Dr. Dwight, as a preacher and 
a theologian. We refer our readers to the discourse. Dr. 
Dwight’s death occurred Jan. 11, 1817. On the fifth of the 
following November, his successor, Dr. Eleazar T. Fitch, was 
inaugurated and ordained. Dr. Fitch, who was of the class of 
1810 in Yale, at the time of his election was a resident grad- 
uate of Andover Theological Seminary. “He closed his long 
and able ministry,” says Prof. Fisher, “ by resigning his office 
at the Commencement in 1852. During the thirty-five years 
in which he sustained the pastoral office, there were admitted 
to the church, by profession, four hundred and forty persons, 
and by letter, nine hundred and forty-five,—in all thirteen 
hundred and eighty-five communicants.” Dr. Fitch is still 
living among us, (long may he remain,) and therefore we are 
restrained from any expression of that tribute which we feel 
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prompted to pay to his piety, his eloquence, and varied genius 
—to his great ability as a preacher, and a theologian. We 
quote, however, with hearty approbation, this language of 
Prof. Fisher: “Could Dr. Fitch be persuaded to publish his 
Discourses, they would be seen (aside from their importance 
as contributions to theological science) to have a homiletic 
value, excelled by no similar work ever produced in this coun- 
try.” We have no doubt that this expression would have the 
hearty assent of thousands of graduates of Yale, who felt, 
when in college, not only that those Discourses were admira- 
bly adapted to enlighten and convince the intellect, and to 
move the heart, but also that no person, capable of appreciat- 
ing sound reason, could fail to respect a system of religion, 
which received the assent, and was sustained by the demon- 
strations of such a mind. 

The successor of Dr. Fitch, the present able and acceptable 
pastor, was chosen Professor of Divinity by the corporation, 
May 10, 1854, was elected by the church to be their pastor, 
on the 13th of the next July, and was ordained and inaugura- 
ted on the 24th of the following October. This appointment 
was especially honorable to Prof. Fisher ; for he is the first in- 
cumbent of the office who is not a graduate of Yale. He is 
an alumnus of Brown University. 

Having given an account of the external affairs of the 
church and of its successive pastors, Prof. Fisher enters more 
into its spiritual life and history. This part of the discourse 
is deeply interesting. Of course, within such narrow limits, 
it was impossible to give an account of all the revivals of reli- 
gion by which the college has been blessed. But many of 
them are noticed in their chief features and results. And one 
of them, probably the most powerful of them all, that of 
1831, is treated at considerable length in the appendix. At 
that time, not less than seventy-four were added to the college 
church, and about thirty to other churches: while the num- 
ber ef converts in town, of every denomination, was estimated 
at nine hundred. In connection with this account of that re- 
vival, which is quoted chiefly from Prof. Goodrich, Prof. 
Fisher takes occasion to pay a well merited tribute to that hon- 
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ored and eminent man, for the great service which he has 
rendered to the college as a religious instructor and counselor. 
“There are many graduates who look back on this meeting 
[the meeting held by him from the death of Dr. Dwight to 
the present time, forty-one years] and upon the pastoral advice 
received in private from Dr. Goodrich, with fervent thankful- 
ness.” The author of this discourse brings to light the fact, 
which had escaped the notice of those who have before writ- 
ten upon the history of the college and of the churches in 
New Haven, that Whitefield made a third visit to New Haven 
in 1764, and preached in the College Chapel. He quotes from 
one authority that “after he had taken leave of the students, 
such was the impression he had made on their minds, that 
they requested the president to go after him, to entreat for 
another quarter of an hour’s exhortation. He complied with 
the request, and the effect was what he called the crown of the 
expedition.” Our author adds in a note: “It seems strange 
that Whitefield preached in the College Chapel, after the con- 
demnation pronounced against him by the faculty. Yet, 
twenty years had passed away since ‘ the Declaration’ against 
him had been published ; the college had meantime come into 
sympathy and codperation with the New Light ministers, and 
Whitefield about this time made peace with the faculty of 
Harvard. Hence, as it would appear, his relations to the rec- 
tor (Pres. Clap) had become 30 amicable that the latter invited 
him to preach. It is pleasant to be assured that this apostle 
in love and zealous labor, left his benediction on our college.” 
In giving the history of spiritual life in the church, Prof. Fisher 
dwells more at length on the revivals of religion in it, not be- 
cause he regards them as the only tokens of Christian vitality 
and progress, but because they are the salient points most 
naturally regarded in such a limited narrative. 

In reading this historical discourse, we have had revived 
and strengthened in our minds a conviction which we have en- 
tertained for many years, of the great indebtedness of our 
country to Yale College, especially for what has been done 
there to promote the Christian religion, and Christian educa- 
tion. 
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Prof. Fisher tells us what the college, and the church in it, 
have done for theological science. He states that Edwards, Bel- 
lamy, Hopkins, West, Smalley, Emmons, and Dwight—the fe- 
thers of New England theology, to whom may be traced what- 
ever is distinctive in American theology as contrasted with 
the general theology of the church,—went forth from Yale. 
Chalmers and Andrew Fuller, who have enjoyed perhaps the 
highest consideration among the later English theologians, 
acknowledged that they were taught their science by President 
Edwards. No work on systematic divinity has had such 
currency and authority in Great Britain as the Sermons of 
Dr. Dwight, which in that country have passed through not 
less than forty editions. Yale College has borne a theological 
stamp from the outset, fulfilling the design of its founders to 
supply the churches with competent ministers of the gospel. 
The founder of Dartmouth College, Dr. Wheelock; the most 
efficient founders of New Jersey College, including its first 
three presidents, John Dickinson, Aaron Burr, and Jonathan 
Edwards; the first president of the University of Georgia, 
Josiah Meigs; the first president of Williams College and 
its most active founder, Dr. E. Fitch ; the first two presidents 
of Middlebury College; all the presidents of Hamilton College ; 
the first president of Wabash College ; the two presidents of 
Jacksonville College ; the president of Beloit College,—and in 
all, forty presidents of thirty different colleges, were graduated 
at Yale. Yale has furnished also one hundred and fifteen pro- 
fessors, of whom some have gone to nearly every state of the 
Union. The special schools of theology are largely indebted 
to Yale. Beside the theological professors at New Haven, 
Stuart and Griffin and Murdock at Andover, Beecher at Cin- 
cinnati, and Nettleton and Tyler at East Windsor, were grad- 
uates of Yale; Gallaudet, also, the pioneer in teaching the 
deaf and dumb in this country. Members of Yale College 
Church have been prominent in the work of Foreign and 
Home Missions, beginning with John Sergeant, Jonatian Ed- 
wards and David Brainerd, missionaries to the Indians. What 
Yale has done for the education of ministers, will appear from 
the fact that upwards of sixteen hundred and fifty preachers 
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of the gospel are numbered among its graduates,—more than 
a quarter of the whole number. 

The discourse is concluded by a few glowing and eloquent 
paragraphs impressing these two thoughts, the great privilege, 
and the equal responsibility of those connected with the 
church in such an ancient seat of learning. 

Before we close, we will refer to what Prof. Fisher says 
with reference to the creed and covenant of the college 
church. “It is convenient to mention in this place that the 
Confession of Faith and Covenant now in use, were introduced 
when Dr. Dwight became the pastor. The previous Confes- 
sion, which was drawn up by President Clap, was equally 
short and simple. The practice of incorporating an entire 
system of theology into the creeds of our Congregational 
churches came into vogue with the dissensions that followed 
the great revival. Our church has happily kept clear of 
this pernicious and unjustifiable custom. While it has prop- 
erly required of its teachers at their ordination, a full and 
satisfactory statement of their belief, it has only exacted of 
its communicants an assent to such articles of faith as lie at 
the basis of a Christian experience. In this way it has ex- 
cluded from communion few, if any, real believers. On this 
catholic and only lawful basis, may it always continue to 
stand!” This is strongly and boldly said. But it is truly 
said. We endorse it with all our mind and heart. It is true 
not only of a college church, but, as Prof. Fisher clearly 
intimates, of all churches. It is truth which needs to be 
decisively and generally spoken at this time when, in some 
quarters, the narrow and divisive view is urged, that churches 
ought to have creeds incorporating fully and even minutely 
the points of a theological and sectarian system ; and that the 
orthodoxy of churches which do not conform to.such a cus- 
tom, is to be suspected! Such a view is utterly discordant 
with any just and scriptural theory of a Christian church, 
or with any just and scriptural theory of Christian manners 
and Christian fellowship. ‘ Assent to such articles of faith 
only as lie at the foundation of a Christian experience.’ 
That is the right rule, well expressed. And we say, without 
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fear of successful contradiction, that a church of Christ has 
no right to require assent to anything more. The scriptural 
and just view of this subject is plainly this. The church read, 
or spiritual, (or invisible, as it is sometimes called, because 
fully and exactly visible not by the eye of man, but by the 
eye of God only,) consists of all truly regenerated souls, or 
souls which have a Christian experience. The church out- 
ward, or professed, should be made to correspond, as far as 
possible, with the church spiritual. For we are required not 
only to believe in our heart, but to confess with our mouth 
the Lord Jesus, and his friends are commanded to receive the 
emblems of His dying love in remembrance of Him. And 
therefore, an assent should be required to such articles of faith 
only as lie at the basis of Christian experience. Any person 
of real Christian experience, who is excluded from any 
Christian church of whatever name, by its requisition of 
assent to other articles of faith than those which lie at the 
basis of a Christian experience, is wronged by that chureh— 
is deprived by it of a right, given to him by Christ, the head 
of the church, and by the very nature of a Christian church. 
Such a church, so far as its action goes, impiously stands be- 
tween him and his obedience to Christ’s command, ‘ Do this 
in remembrance of me.’ It is guilty of a narrow and unjust 
administration of the will of the Lord, even ‘ the new testa- 
ment in His blood.’ 

From the religious history and condition of Yale College, 
as set forth in this discourse, it would naturally be inferred 
that there is in this institution a high degree of salutary moral 
influence, and of moral security for the young men who resort 
thither for instruction. Such an inference accords with the 
actual knowledge of those who are and long have been famil- 
iar with its affairs. There is indeed a prevailing impression 
that colleges, embracing a large number of students, and espe- 
cially when situated in towns of considerable size, are exposed 
to peculiar dangers and temptations. Under certain aspects, 
this may be true, but there may be counteracting influences 
which render such institutions safe and in a high degree ad- 
vantageous to moral and religious improvement. As far as 
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Yale College is concerned, those who have the best opportuni- 
ties for observation and judgment, know that in the influences 
for good which are thrown around the students, it is not sur- 
passed by any college in the United States. Its faculty are 
men of Christian intelligence, earnestness and activity, who 
take a deep interest in the moral and religious welfare of the 
students. It has a pastor, wholly devoted to their religious 
instruction and guidance, who not only preaches to them ably, 
pertinently and wisely the word of God, but gains access to 
them by a social and genial Christian influence, and is accessi- 
ble by them at all times. It always has a large proportion of 
Christian students, as this history of the church shows: and 
among those Christian students there are now, and have ever 
been, many of the most intellectual and influential men of the 
college. For instance, at the commencement of the present 
college year, which was not remarkable for having an unusual 
proportion of church members, there were about one hundred 
and ninety communicants in the institution. It has been owing 
in no small degree to their exertions and prayers that consid- 
erably more than a hundred have recently expressed a hope in 
Christ ; so that now, making all allowances for the defections 
which may be expected in such cases, we may number more 
than three hundred men of piety among the present students. 
The power of such an element it is difficult for any one ade- 
quately to estimate, who does not know by experience the 
effective influence of a large body of strong and earnest Chris- 
tian men, in such a community, to give color and direction to 
public sentiment, to elevate the tone of public morals, and 
to lead their classmates and friends into the paths of true 
wisdom and the way of salvation. We would not speak in 
disparagement of any other literary institution; but we will 
say that there is abundant reason for believing that there 
is no college in this country in which there is on the whole 
greater moral security for young men. And we are sure 
that the perils which beset them there are less, and the con- 
serving and salutary influences which they there experience 
are greater, than those which attend young men who enter 
upon mercantile or mechanical life in any of our cities. 
VOL. XVI. 29 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
THEOLOGY. 


Our readers will welcome the announcement of a volume of Ser- 
mons,* by our valued friend and coadjutor, Dr. Bushnell. The ad- 
vanced sheets of the volume are laid upon our table just as this, our 
last form, goes to the press. We have only time to say that these 
sermons are practical, and it is in the treatment ef practical themes that 
the genius of the author is preéminent ; we say genius, for the power 
to invest old and familiar truths with a sparkling freshness, to enliven 
them by apposite and original illustrations, and, at the same time, to 
send them to the heart of the reader or hearer glowing with the vital 
warmth which they brought from the heart of the writer, is genius—and 
often genius of the highest order. In Dr. Bushnell, as a writer of 
sermons, it is attended with the added power and eharm which are 
derived from an aspiring fondness for speculative themes, yoked to a 
poet’s taste for bright pictures and breathing realities. When we say 
these sermons are practical, we mean not that they are dull homilies, 
nor even sparkling delineations of human life, nor sharp observations 
upon human character. They are practical in a far higher and in a 
truly Christian sense. They strike at the inner man and seek to waken 
there a thorough-going consecration of the inner man to the noblest con- 
ceptions of God—to the most trusting confidence in Christ, and to a 
complete and sympathizing dependence upon the Sanctifier. But he is 
not content with this. The righting of the inner man is not viewed 
apart from the acting itself forth in the external moralities and from 
shining out in the beauty and propriety of a perfected Christian man- 
hood. And these, even, are not merely the necessary consequence of 
the first, but the essential condition of deepening and strengthening the 
power and intensity of the Christian spirit within. The one interacts 
with the other. All our readers have read the ‘living to God in small 
things,’ a sermon which has traveled far from home and found its way 
into strange channels and companionships of thought. It is not long 
since we saw it quoted in one of the notes to Carpenter's Human 
Physiology. We cannot give a better impression and a more inciting 





* Sermons for the New Life. By Horace Busunett, D. DP. New York: 
Charles Scribner. 1858. 12mo. pp 456. 
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foretaste of the book, than by giving in their order the titles of its 
twenty-three sermons. 


I. Every Man’s Lire a Pitan or Gop.—Il. Tar Spreit 1n Man,—III. Dienitr 
or Human Nature SHOWN FROM ITs Ruins.—IV. Taz Huneoer or tue Sout.—V. 
Tue Reason or Faitra.—VI. Receneration.—VII. Toe Personat Love anp 
Leap or Curist.—VIII. Licut on toe Croup.—IX. Tue Capacity or Re.iaion 
Extirpatep By Disust.—X. Unconscious Inrtvence.—XI. Ostication a Privi- 
LeEGE.—XII. Happiness anp Joy.—XIII. Taz Trur Prosiem or Caristian Expr- 
RIENCE.—XIV. Tue Lost Puriry Restorep.—XV. Livine to Gop 1n Smaus 
Tuincgs.—XVI. Tae Power or an Enpiess Lire.—XVII. Respecrasie Sin.— 
XVIII. Tue Power or Gop in Serr-Sacririce.—XIX. Dury nor Mreasurep BY 
OUR OWN ABILITY.—XX. He THat KNows Gop WILL conress Hiw,—XXI. Tux Er- 
FICIENCY OF THE Passive Virturs.—XXII. Sprrirvat Dis.opeements.—XAXIII. 
CHRIST AS SEPARATE FROM THE WORLD. 


We quote also from the sermon on ‘ Regeneration,’ pp. 121-22. 


“No man will ever be united to God, except in and by a love that embraces or 
entemples God. No man ever will be changed in his ruling love, except in the 
embrace of God, and His revelation in the soul. The consequences therefore of 
the change will be such as belong to both. The soul is now entered into rest; rest 
in love, rest in God. It is flooded also with a wondrously luminous joy; its whole 
horizon is filled with light; the light of a new love, the light of God revealed 
within. It has the beginning of true blessedness. Because God himself, and the 
principle of God’s own blessedness are in it. It settles into peace; for now 
it is at one with God and all the creatures of God. It is filled with the 
confidence of hope; because God, who is wholly given himself to a right love, 
will never forsake it, in life or death. It is free to good, inclined to good; for 
the good love reigns in it, and it would even have to deny itself not to do the 
works of love. It consciously knows God, within; for God is there now in a new 
relation, love present to love, love answering to love. There is no alienation, or 
separation, but oneness. If a man love me, says the Saviour, he will keep my 
words, and my Father will love him, and we will come unto him and make our 
abode with him. That abode in the soul isa new condition of divine movement; 
for it is in the movement of God. All things, of course, are new. Life proceeds 
from a new center, of which God is the rest and prop. The Bible is a new book, 
because there is a light in the soul by which to read it. Duties are new, because 
the divine love the soul is in has changed all the relations of time and the aims of 
life. The saints of God on earth are no longer shunned, but greeted in new terms 
of celestial brotherhood. The very world itself is revealed in new beauty and joy 
to the mind, because it is looked upon with another and different love, and beheld 
as the symbol of God. 

“ But let this one caution be observed. You are likely to be more attracted by 
the consequences of the change than by the change itself. But with the conse- 
quences vou have nothing to do. God will take care of these. It may be that 
your mind will be so artificial, or so confused, as to miss the consequences for a 
time, after the reality is passed. But God will bring them out in his own good 
time, perhaps gradually, certainly in the way that is best for you. Let him do his 
own work, and be it yours to look after nothing but the new love.” 
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We add another in a different strain, from ‘ Light on the Cloud,’ 
pp- 160-61. 

“In closing the review of such a subject as this, let us first of all receive a les- 
son of modesty, and particularly such as are most wont to complain of God, and 
boldest in their judgments against him. Which way soever we turn, in our search 
after knowledge, we run against mystery at the second or third step. Anda 
great part of our misery, a still greater of our unbelief, and all the lunatic 
rage of our skepticism, arises in the fact that we either do not, or will not see it 
to be so. Ignorance trying to comprehend what is inscrutable, and out of pa- 
tience, that it cannot make the high things of God come down to its own petty 
measures, is the definition of all atheism. There is no true comfort in life, no 
dignity in reason apart from modesty. We wrangle with providence and call it 
reason, we rush upon God’s mysteries, and tear ourselves against the appoint- 
ments of his throne, and then, because we bleed, complain that he cruelly mocks 
our understanding. All our disputings and hard speeches are the frothing of our 
ignorance, maddened by our pride. 0! if we could see our own limitations, and 
how little it is possible for us to know of matters infinite, how much less, clouded 
by the necessary blindness of a mind disordered by evil, we should then be ina 
way to learn, and the lessons God will teach would put us in a way to know what 
now is hidden from us. Knowledge puffeth up, charity buildeth up. One 
makes a balloon of us, the other a temple. And as one, lighter than the wind, is 
driven loose in its aerial voyage, to be frozen in the airy heights of speculation, 
or drifted into the sea to be drowned in the waters of ignorance, which it risked 
without ability to swim, so the other, grounded on a rock, rises into solid ma- 
jesty, proportionate, enduring, and strong.” 

No one who knows practically the value of books of devotion, can 
fail to have a high regard for the celebrated ‘ Imitation of Christ, by 
Thomas 4 Kempis. We are glad to see a new edition® of it. In addi- 
tion to the valuable treatise, printed with clear type on a fair page, this 
‘new improved edition’ contains Dr. Chalmers’ excellent Essay on the 
relation of this celebrated tract to the doctrine of Justification by Faith ; 
an essay which is admirably calculated to prevent any misconception or 
misconstruction of the book in this particular. But most valuable is 
tke Life of the Author—reprinted from ‘ Ullmann’s Reformers before 
the Reformation.” Here we have presented the germ from which the 
book grew, and of whose quality it is the expression. As we peruse it 
we see more clearly than any essay can state, the one-sided and com- 
pletely subjective view of life held by the author, and learn hence 
‘rightly to estimate his directions in regard to the cultivation of Chris- 
tian character. We see moreover this side of Christianity, which is a 





* The Imitation of Christ, by Toomas 4 Kempts. With an Introductory Essay 
by Tuomas Cuatmers, D. D., and a Life of the Author, by C. Utimany, D. D. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1856. 
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true, though not the only true one, beautifully exemplified in the life, 
and are incited by it to strive more earnestly to attain what his treatise 
shows us how to attain. This biography is therefore a most important 
addition, both as a means of exposition and a practical commentary, 
and renders this edition superior to any which has fallen in our way. In 

the busy life of this western hemisphere, mysticism is one of the dan- 
gers to which we are least liable. Our danger lies rather in the other 
direction. We are called upon so constantly to act, that we are in dan- 
ger of forgetting to be. We ‘may safely cultivate the meditative piety 
which Thomas a Kempis illustrated and expounded. If we had more of 
it, our Christian character would be far deeper than it now is. 


Among the specialities in theological literature that demand a pass- 
ing notice is one printed in Boston for the author, who dates his preface 
at Yazoo City, (Miss.,) and represents himself as not ‘ connected with 
any denomination.* Its ambiguous title might be still further extended 
by describing the conclusion reached as one perfectly satisfactory to 
those who reject the Abrahamic covenant and admit none but believers 
to the rite of baptism. The discussion is carried on in the form of a 
dialogue between a Calvinist, an Arminian, and the author, with a start- 
ling array of syllogisms and cross references, and even of mathematical 
propositions and diagrams ; and the confidence with which the writer 
announces and re-affirms his views, reminds us of the remark recently 
made concerning a distinguished theologian, that ‘ his only heresy con- 
sisted in supposing that a thing was proved, becausé he had proved it.’ 

In order to determine the question whether the Bible is for or against 
infant baptism, the interlocutors lay down certain principles in which 
they are supposed to agree, or which are admitted for argument’s sake, 
and proceed to examine the argument derived from the rite of circum- 
cision. The advocates of infant baptism are represented as conceding 
that our Saviour, in his conversation with Nicodemus, spoke only of the 
visible church, or the kingdom of God in this world; and hence, that 
those who are born of the flesh, whoever their progenitors may be, can- 
not enter into the church without a regeneration and another birth, 
which is a spiritual birth. On the ground, then, that the children of 
believing parents do not by virtue of their parentage sustain the same 
relation to the church of Christ as the children of Jewish parents sus- 





* The Tecnobaptist : A Discourse, wherein an Honest Baptist, by a course of 
argument to which no honest Baptist can object, is convinced that Infant Christ- 
ians are proper subjects of Christian Baptism. By R. B. Mayzs. Boston: 
Printed by John Wilson & Son, 22 School-st. 1857. pp. 172. 
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tained to the Old Testament church, the author argues, with great 
appearance of candor, and we are inclined to admit, with irresistible 
force, that one must be born into the church before he becomes entitled 
to baptism. And so he comes to “the belief that infants are proper sub- 
jects of baptism in the New Testament church ; not, indeed, carnal in- 
fants, but only spiritual infants,—new born babes in Christ, begotten 
through the Gospel, born of the Spirit, nurtured with the sincere milk of 
the word.” Such is the doctrine which he calls Tecnobeptism—from 
rexvuv Barritua, baptism of children. 

But the fatal defect in this process, by which the children of believ- 
ing parents, as such, are forbidden to come to the baptismal font, is the 
denial of their birth-right by virtue of the Abrahamic covenant. The 
author, while expending many words upon the Old Testament church 
and upon circumcision as the outward sign of membership, seems to be 
in the dark in respect to that covenant and the blessings which it 
promised. And whatever may be the merits of his book, he certainly 
has not grappled with the arguments that go to show that the church 
now, as of old, includes believers and their households. We cannot find 
in those solemn words that revealed to Nicodemus the necessity of a 
new birth, anything inconsistent with the view current throughout 
Christendom, though rejected by the Baptists, that the children of pro- 
fessing Christians are to be enrolled in the visible church of Christ, as 
children of the covenant. And, indeed, the words of Jesus, in which he 
rebuked his disciples and welcomed the infant children that were 
brought for his blessing, cannot easily be set aside. “Suffer the little 
children and forbid them not to come unto me: for of such—of these, 
and such as these, the children of my friends—is the kingdom of 
heaven.” Until we are convinced that the covenant that was confirmed 
before of God in Christ, has been disantulled and made of none effect, 
we shall not feel disturbed by any antipedobaptist arguments based 
upon the assumption that the children of Christians are aliens from the 
commonwealth of Israel and strangers from the covenant of promise. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


In this department, we shall notice but a single book. The 
Messrs, Harper have sent us a new work of that well known author, 
Isaac Taylor, entitled the World of Mind.* This is not his first essay 
into the field of psychology. Many years ago, in treating of the intro- 





* The World of Mind.* AnElementary Book. By Isaac Taytor. New York: 
‘Harper & Brothers, 1858, 12mo. pp. 378. 
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duction of theories of the Will into the domain of Christian Theology, 
he gave us an eseay towards his own theory of the Will. Still later, he 
published a small work entitled the Elements of Thought, which con- 
sists of extended definitions and explanations of the leading terms used 
in the science of the mind. These definitions show reading and thought, 
but they are not always precisely conceived or exactly expressed. 

The work before us is more ambitious than either of these described, 
and is more valuable. {t is called an elementary book. It might bet- 
ter be entitled an introduction to the world of mind, by analytic or 
tentative researches. It has the advantages of this method in being 
more free and natural than the ordinary manuals for school and col- 
lege instruction, The reader is carried forward step by step, through 
the transitions of thought which naturally present themselves, The 
way is enlivened by abundant illustrations, and the discussion is relieved 
entirely of the repelling form of abstract terms, and hard and formal 
defintions. A much wider range of thought is offered than psycholo- 
gists usually allow themselves, and the handling of the themes is in the 
free and easy method of the essay, rather than after the positive and 
dogmatic laying down of the pedagogue. If one looks for a book 
which may be used in elementary instruction, he will be disappointed, 
but if a work is sought which may stimulate the thoughts, and liberalize 
and elevate the cenceptions of the elementary or the advanced student, 
this book can be recommended as well worthy of attention. 

The author is no copyist. He thinks and writes ia his own way. 
He is always rich in suggestions, and he excites and interests even when 
he does not satisfy. But we have said enough to lead those of our 
ceaders who are interested in psychological studies to procure and read 
this volume. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


We have at length received the second part of Dr. Sprague’s great 
work on the American Clergy,* which has been delayed for some 
months by the pecuniary embarrassments of the country. This em- 
braces the Presbyterian divines in two volumes containing fifteen hun- 
dred pages; and extending from Francis Makemie, the father of the 
Presbyterian Church, who came from Ireland to America about 1590, 





* Annals of the American Pulpit, or Commemorative Netices of Distinguished 
American Ciergymen of various denominations, from the early settlement of the 
country, to the close of the year eighteen hundred and fifty-five. With historical 
introductions. By Wittiam B. Spracur,D. D. Volumes Il andIV. Robert 
Carter & Brothers. New York: 1858. 
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down to John Humphrey, of Binghamton, N. Y., one of the most beau- 
tiful characters depicted in these volumes, who died in 1854. The in- 
termediate space is filled up by more than two hundred biographical 
sketches from the pen of Dr. Sprague ; and more than three hundred 
and sixty letters from gentlemen in various parts of the country, giving 
traditional accounts, or personal recollections, of the subjects of these 
sketches. On a former oecasion, we stated at large the plan of Dr. 
Sprague, and the immense amount of labor which it involves. We 
need, therefore, only say, that this plan is here fully carried out; and 
that all the expectations which were awakened by the two volumes 
on the Congregational Clergy, are met and realized by that part of the 
work which is now before us. The sketches of Dr. Sprague have his 
characteristic clearness of outline, and accuracy of detail; while the 
letters are not only in many cases highly graphic, containing anecdotes 
in the liveliest and most pointed style, but are full of valuable informa- 
tion touching the minuter points of our ecclesiastical history. In one 
respect, these volumes are more interesting than those on the Congre- 
gational Clergy. They spread over a wider field. They embrace a 
greater variety of character and incident. We see the struggles of the 
early Presbyterian clergy against the intolerance of the English church , 
Makemie and his associate imprisoned ‘‘for two months by the gov- 
ernor of New York, because they had ‘gone into Long Island with 
intent there to spread their pernicious doctrine and principles, to the 
great disturbance of the church by law established, and of the govern- 
ment of this province.” We see the ‘log college’ of the Tennents, 
which gave rise to Nassau Hall, and the log churches of the early min- 
isters in the Middle and Southern States. We are in company with 
men who are not so much scholars as preachers struggling with the 
difficulties of new settlements then full of bigotry or practical atheism, 
where everything conspired to call forth the efforts of the speaker in 
bold and stirring eloquence. In other states of society, we are presented 
with men who stood foremost among the divines of our country, for 
reach of mind, for practical talent, or for pulpit oratory, such as Jobn 
Dickinson, Samuel Davies, John Witherspoon, Ashbel Green, Samuel 
Miller, Archibald Alexander, John M. Mason, Edward D. Griffin, James 
Richards, Henry Kollock, John H. Rice, Sylvester Larned, Erskine Ma- 
son, and a multitude of others too numerous to mention. Of such men, 
we naturally expect a full account; and in general, Dr. Sprague has 
been able to satisfy this expectation, by giving us views of their char- 
acter under a great variety of aspects, through the aid of correspond- 
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ents who have furnished him their personal recollections, For such 
sketches, we must refer the reader to the volumes before us, contenting 
ourselves with two extracts, which may serve as specimens : 

Most men who open these volumes, will turn first to the name of 
Joun M. Mason, the prince of our pulpit orators. After an excellent 
sketch by Dr. Sprague, they will come to a letter from Dr. McCartee, 
the favorite pupil of Dr. Mason; which we should be glad to insert 
at large, since it presents an admirable and instructive exhibition of 
this truly great man. But it is too long for insertion, and we can give 
only a sketch of his personal appearance, as furnished in a second 
letter from Prof. Silliman : 


‘* Never before or since has the presence of any man impressed me as his did. 
Tall, erect, of fine symmetry of form, with a perfect muscular development, a 
noble, intellectual head, and strongly marked features, on every line of which 
mind was stamped, with the graceful air of a high-bred gentleman of the old 
school, and with the bearing of a man who could not be unconscious of his own 
talents and fame—elegantly dressed, but with chaste simplicity, as he entered the 
room, all rose from their seats to greet and welcome the pride of New York. 

“A proud man he would doubtless have been, had not his heart been touched 
by a higher power than human; and indeed, such was the majestic mien and 
commanding dignity of the man, and such the spontaneous deference yielded to 
him by all, that he certainly needed a large share of Christian humility to 
counteract the natural and almost pardonable vaulting up of self-esteem. Had 
he been a military man, every one would have said that he was born to command; 
and his sway, if not imperious, would have been imperial. Martial costume could 
. not have added to his native dignity, but might have embellished his majestic 
form in a manner to attract and dazzle the common mind.” Vol. IV, pp. 18-19. 


Our other extract will be from an account of the Rev. David Porter, 
D. D., of Catskill, as given by Rev. G. A. Howard. Dr. Porter was 
distinguished for marked peculiarities, and devoted himself during the 
latter part of his life to the collection of funds for missionary purposes : 


“He was told of one man,” says Mr. Howard, “a wealthy farmer, who had 
said he was ‘ determined to give him nothing that year, anyway !’” Shortly before 
harvest, the Doctor made it convenient to stop at his house. He soon interested 
him in the operations of the Society for which he was then collecting; but 
nothing was said about a subscription. He remained to dinner. Before the 
repast was over, the man’s mind was filled with the noblest missionary views. 
To spread the glad tidings of salvation was made to appear the great work and 
joy of the Christian’s life. After dinner, they walked out upon the piazza. 
‘Whose farm is that, sir? said the Doctor, extending his hand with a wide 
gesture towards a large tract, crowded with ripening grain. ‘That is mine.’ 
‘Yours! a large farm—beautiful farm!’ After a pause, during which the 
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Docter was looking round with sincere admiration upon the scene of tilth and 
beauty, he exclaimed, ‘Whose farm is that, away over by those woods, sir? 
‘That is mine, too.’ ‘Fine meadows—very large farm—very valuable farm!’ 
“Who owns the woods?’ ‘They belong to me, sir. ‘Umph!’ Changing his 
position so as to command another view, he said, after a while, ‘Your neighbor 
has a heavy crop there; very rich land; whose is that, sir?’ ‘ Well,’ the man 
answered, growing a little restless, ‘my farm goes about as far as you can see, 
Doctor,—that’s all mine” ‘All yours!’ Then, turning upon him with a serious, 
almost reproachful look, he said: ‘God has done a great deal for you; what are 
you going to do for him?’ A pause ensued, which seemed to repeat the question 
and demand an answer. I do not know the reply; but as a result of the inter- 
view, the Doctor carried away the farmer's subscription for a larger amount than 
ever. He was irresistible. Those who knew his way, when he began to draw 
out of them the proofs of their prosperity, often cut short his approaches by 
saying, with a smile of surrender, ‘How much shall I give, Doctor?” Vol. III, 
p. 505. 


We have taken more than ordinary interest in a brief Memorial of 
Two Sisters* who have recently died at an advanced age; the daughters 
of that honored Christian Statesman, the first Chief Justice of the United 
States, John Jay. It has been prepared by Dr. J. McVickar, of 
Columbia College; and the exhibitions it gives of early Christian 
training in the family of their distinguished father, and of the results of 
such training,.as seen in the subsequent lives of these two ladies, Mrs. 
Banyer and Miss Jay, are really beautiful. In their wide and varied 
charities, they were an example to all who like them are placed in 
high social positions, and are entrusted with the management of great 
wealth. Being taught in early life habits of well regulated economy, 
and exactness in expenditure, these habits in after years led them to 
superintend personally the distribution of their means, and gave the 
beauty of order to their benevolence. 


The private account book of Mrs. Banyer, when opened, was found to be a 
Christian sermon as well as a lesson of open-handed charity. It begins with the 
text, “It is more blessed to give than to receive,” followed by the admonition, 
“ Charge them who are rich in this world, that they be ready to give and glad to 
distribute,” while all that follows seems like a running commentary upon the 
text, and practical exposition of it, with scarce a page unsanctified by some 
blessed word of Scripture: ‘Cast thy bread upon the waters ;” “The night soon 
cometh ;” “ Freely ye have received, freely give,”—as if ever seeking to enlarge 
the streams of charity by deepening their source, while one of its last scriptural 
entries sounds like a ‘memento mori:’ “ Whatever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might.” 





* A Christian Memorial of Two Sisters. New York: Stanford & Delisser. 
1858. pp. 134. 
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This last of Mrs. B.’s note books runs from May, 1847, to within a few weeks 
of her death, a period of a little more than nine years, and on summing up her 
charities within that period, they were found to amount to the sum of $71,397, an 
average of nearly $8,000 a year. 

Such was the one sister, and in all leading points, such, too, was the other 
The private note book of Miss Jay exhibits an almost equal amount in charity, 
varying from six to eight thousand dollars a year. Of the current year, the 
nine months preceding her death gave as the amount, $5,713. pp. 118-120. 


BELLES LETTRES, 


The admirable novel * known in Germany as ‘ Soll und Haben,’ has 
gone through several editions there, and has produced a powerful ef- 
fect upon the national mind. It was written to move the German peo- 
ple to better views of their destiny, and their duty, and it has accom- 
plished the object of its author far more perfectly than works of any 
kind are apt to do. We do not believe any modern romance has ever 
produced a tithe of the effect which has been accomplished by this. 

The object of the work is to extol patient and honorable toil, espe- 
cially in colonization and commerce, as the conditions of prosperity and 
power to the German nation. For this purpose, the fortunes of a com- 
mercial hovse furnish the heroes and the most iimportant incidents of 
the story. In contrast with these, are depicted at length the decay of 
one of the noble families of that country, occasioned by the weaknesses 
and follies that seem inseparable from the German aristocracy. The 
field for colonization is the Polish countries that border Germany on the 

. east. 

We can testify to the fidelity and power with which German life is 
reproduced, and can most urgently advise all our readers to peruse this 
book, if for no other reason, that they may gain just and vivid inypres- 
sions of the interior life of the German people. There is no feebleness 
in the book. Allis manly, earnest and brave. There is not a particle 
of the factitious sentimentalism, or the over-refined bookishness which 
gives the cast to almost all German tales. We may congratulate the 
Germans and ourselves, that Germany has produced one good, German 
novel. 


Messrs. Wiley & Halsted have published a new work of Mr. Ruskin,t 





* Debit and Credit. Translated from the German of Gustav Freytag. By L. 
C. C. With a preface by Curistian Caartes Josias Bunsen, D. D. D.C. L, 
D. Ph., Philadelphia. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1858. 12mo. pp. 564. 

+ The Political Economy of Art: Being the substance (with additions) of 
Two Lectures delivered at Manchester, July 10th and 13th, 1857. By Jonny 
Ruskin, M. A. New York: Wiley & Halsted. 1858. 12mo. pp. 125. 
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which bears the title of ‘The Political Economy of Art.’ In this 
volume Mr. Ruskin is true to himself, and yet he is not as un- 
true to the truth as in some of his previous volumes. He is as 
independent and peculiar as usual, but he does not so violently cross 
the opinions and prejudices of others. Writing on the political econo- 
my of art, he is less occupied with the discussion of points which only 
artists understand, and enters more largely into considerations which 
any intelligent man can appreciate. The recognition of the relations 
of art to public and private morality, is insisted on in this volume as 
frankly as ever. Let men think and talk as they will of Ruskin’s ex- 
travagancies and paradoxes, no one can read him without being 
quickened by his writings in the love of the true, the beautiful and the 
good. This volume is especially fitted for a wide circulation and for 
general usefulness, 
PHILOLOGY. 

The Latin Grammar of Messrs. Andrews and Stoddard, is well 
known in this community, and needs no commendation from us. 

In this corrected and enlarged edition by Prof. Andrews,* published 
only a few months before his lamented death, we have the last bequest 
of this distinguished Latin scholar. It is the perfection of the gram- 
matical system, to which he has devoted a long life. 

We propose to notice only such changes or improvements as he him- 
self has alluded to in the preface to the new revision. 

Prof. A. has added in this edition the Continental method of pro- 
nouncing the Latin vowels and diphthongs, as contrasted with the English, 
in order that the student may adopt which he pleases. See p.11. As 
the Continental sound of these vowels comes much nearer to the 
ancient or true pronunciation, and is the best preparation for studying 
the modern languages of Europe, it will be preferred by many. A 
tendency to this course is clearly seen in this community in reference to 
the Greek vowels. 

He has introduced rules for forming the nominative singular of the 
third declension from the root or crude-form. See p. 30. It could have 
been wished that he had entered more fully into the doctrine of crude- 
forms. He would then have distinguished between the crude-form and 





*A Grammar of the Latin Language ; for the use of Schools and Colleges. 
By E. A. Anprews and 8. Sropparp. The sixty-fifth edition, revised with cor- 
rections, and additions, by E. A. Anprews, LL. D. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 
1857. pp. 410, 
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the root; as, for example, regulus, ‘a petty king, crude-form regulo, 
root reg. 

He has given a more full view, than heretofore, of pronominal and 
adverbial correlatives. See pp. 90, 156, 157. This is a clear gain. 
But a complete view of Latin correlatives is still a desideratum. 

He divides conjunctions into co-ordinate and subordinate. See p. 170. 
As this division depends on the relation of propositions to each other, 
he should also have divided sentences or compound propositions into 
co-ordinative and subordinative. 

He divides subordinate propositions into substantive, acjective, and 
adverbial propositions. See p. 178. This is the most brilliant discovery 
of modern philology. We wish that Prof. A. had given to it more 
prominence. 

The grammatical views of Prof. Andrews, as he himself intimates, are 
the same as those of Dr. Zumpt. As Zumpt’s Grammar has been 
translated into English by Dr. L. Schmitz, and republished in this 
country, the two grammars come into competition with each other, but 
not into collision. Dr. A. has aimed everywhere to give conciseness and 
accuracy to his grammatical statements, in order that they may be 
memorized by the pupil. Dr. Zumpt has endeavored to reason out the 
point after his own way, but somewhat loosely. 

Thomas K. Arnold, the English grammarian, belongs to the school of 
Zumpt. The same may be said of the late Prof. Kingsley of Yale 
College, and of his successor in the chair of Latin, and many other 
. teachers scattered throughout our country. The labors of these gentle- 
men have brought forward a superior class of Latin scholars in the 
rising generation. 

It may not be amiss here, to state briefly some of the principal diffi- 
culties to an English mind in the study of the Latin language. 

1. The first difficulty is the apparent radical diversity of the two 
languages. There is indeed much analogy to the Latin in the Teutonic 
portion of our language; and the number of Latin roots in the Latin 
portion of our language is very great. But from the imperfect manner 
in which English is taught, these accordances are not perceived by the 
student and turn to no account. It has long been felt that something 
has been wanting to smooth the transition from English to Latin, in re- 
spect to the vocabulary or stock of words. Our scholars must come to 
the task. Prof. Andrews’ plan does not lead him to touch this point. 

2. The intricate system of gender in Latin nouns, (so different from 
our own natural, but philosophical system,) creates much embarraés- 
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ment to the learner. No full and satisfactory theory of Latin gender 
has yet been proposed. We are aided somewhat by the connection 
between the gender and the form of nouns; but the necessary rules and 
explanations fill many pages. See particularly the Rules for the Gender 
of Nouns of the Third Declension, p. 33-36, of Andrews’ Grammar. 

3. The formation of the preterite in Latin is still a perplexity, and re- 
quires many pages for its elucidation. The distinction of strong and 
weak inflection, if introduced here, might be useful ; but would not free 
the subject from its intricacy. 

4. The use of an ablative alone, and that of an ablative with a prepo- 
sition, is not readily appreciated by an English mind. 

5. The use of participials, under which term we include participles, 
infinitive mood, gerunds, and supines, is very intricate in Latin as well 
as in English, and cannot well be abridged. 

6. The distinction between an accusative with an infinitive, and a sub- 
ordinate proposition with quod or ut, being both expressed in English 
by a subordinate proposition. 

7. The distinction- between the use of the indicative and the sub- 
junctive mood, as the subjunctive mood in English has nearly gone into 
desuetude. 

8. The distinction between quod and wt before a subordinate clause, 
both being rendered by the same particle in English. 

9. The collocation or arrangement of words, so different from that of 
our own language. The details on this subject become extremely 
numerous and complicated. To understand the genera! principles of 
collocation, and their specific application to the Latin language, is no 
easy task. 

MISCELLANY. 


Though but four months have passed since Dr. Barclay’s work on 
Jerusalem—The City of the Great King*—was issued from the press, it 
has had so large a sale that a second edition has already been published, 
and is well nigh exhausted. This edition is quite an improvement upon 
the first, in the accessories to the text. It contains a valuable index, 
and several maps which could not be completed in time for the first 
edition. A residence of more than three years in Jerusalem, in the ca- 
pacity of a missionary physician, gave Dr. Barclay unusual facilities for 





* The City of the Great King ; or Jerusalem as it was, as it is, and as it is to be. 
By J. T. Barcray, M. D., Missionary to Jerusalem. Philadelphia: James Challen 
& Sons. pp. 600. 
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exploration in and around that hallowed capital. He improved his op- 
portunities with prudence and diligence, and the result of his labors is 
a work which will be consulted as an authority, by oriental topogra- 
phers. The chief merits of the book may be comprised in four partic- 
ulars. 

1, As a compendium of authorities upon ancient and medieval Je- 
rusalem, arranged in chronological order, it will be found convenient 
and valuable for reference. Dr. Barclay’s plan of compiling these au- 
thorities, instead of digesting them into a narrative or theory of his own 
has the advantage of presenting to the reader a comparison of facts 
and opinions in successive generations. These views are in part the data 
of history. 

2. The recorded measurements and observations of Dr. Barclay are of 
special value in determining mooted questions in the topography of Je- 
rusalem. His measurements of the temple area, the substructions of 
El Aksa, the arch of Josephus identified by Robinson, the circum- 
ference of the city, and of its aqueducts and pools—measurements 
made with care, and under circumstances favorable to accuracy, will be 
accepted as reliable materials in all future calculations upon the locali- 
ties specified in Josephus. His observations upon the Mosque of Omar 
are more full and thorough than any heretofore made. The same is 
true of his inquiry into the water resources of the city. This is very 
elaborate and complete. 

8. The actual discoveries made by Dr. Barclay are of great interest 
. and value. These have reference chiefly to the caves and quarries un- 
derneath the city. Dr. Barclay was the first, in modern times, to ex- 
plore the extensive excavations in Mount Bezetha, which it is supposed 
to be the quarry whence the stones were taken for Solomon’s temple. 
The description of a nocturnal exploration of this cavern quarry, is one 
of the most graphic and exciting passages of the book. Other subter- 
raneous caves and passages have been so far examined by Dr. Barclay 
as to awaken curiosity in a high degree. 

4. The observations of Dr. B. vpon the climate, and the products of 
Jerusalem and its vicinity, have an important bearing upon both mis. 
sionary and agricultural enterprises in Palestine. 

We cannot assent to all the conclusions of Dr. Barclay upon topo- 
graphical questions. Some points he assumes as settled, upon a very 
limited induction of facts; and he is a little prone to theorize, and to 
jump at conclusions. His speculations upon the millenial future of Je- 
rusalem are a curious illustration of what men can believe. 
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The mechanical execution of this work is highly creditable to the 
Philadelphia press. The illustrations are numerous, beautiful, and ap- 
posite ; and the work is made attractive to the popular reader without 
impairing its value for more critical reference, 


Mr. Charles Scribner has sent us a work on ‘ Religious Notions and 
Popular Superstitions in North China,* by Rev. M. 8. Cutbertson. 

The Chinese religion is a subject of not a little difficulty, owing to the 
variety and diversity of the elements which go to make it up. There is 
first the state religion, a vestige, it should seem, of a primitive nature- 
worship, sanctioned by Confucius for its antiquity. Then the moral 
and political system of Confucius himself. Then the religion of the 
Tao, founded by the mystic philosopher Tao-tze, the contemporary of 
Confucius, now hardly more than a form of demonology and necromancy. 
Finally, Buddhism, the most popular of all, introduced from India not 
long after the Christian era. These four, not subsisting side by side, 
merely, but strangely mixed together, and combined with popular su- 
perstitions more or less independent of them all, constitute the religious 
belief of two hundred millions of people. Their intrinsic interest, the 
vast scale on which they are exhibited, their relation to the missionary 
labors now actively carried on in China, and to the revolution at work 
in the country, make them all worthy of careful examination. Mr. Cul- 
bertson has furnished in his volume an account which combines thor- 
oughness and popularity better than any other we have seen. He has 
added to his own eleven years’ observations a careful research into his- 
torical sources, and his presentation is clear, correct, and made in the 
true spirit. We heartily recommend his work to the attention of all 
who are interested in its subject. ' 





* Darkness in the Flowery Land; or, Religious Notions and Popular Supersti- 
tions in North China. By the Rev. M. Smipson Cuxserrtson, of the Shanghai 
Mission of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church. New 
York: Charles Scribner. 1857. 12mo., pp. 235. 





Errata.—P. 352, 1. 17, Dr. Barth went without Overweg to Yola; p. 334, L 
12, for usefully, read useful; p. 342, 1. 32, for revenues, read resources ; p. 411, 1. 
138, for now adults, read non-adults ; p. 433, last line but one, erase ‘future.’ 


Note.—The Article on ‘Currency, Banking, and Credit,’ 
was printed before the publication of the valuable Report of 
the Committee of the Board of Trade, which contains similar 


suggestions. 








